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ADDRESS. 


Our subscribers and friends have long been urging us to take higher 
ground, and to establish our work on a scale which its acknowledged merits 
and powerful resources entitle it to adopt. We have, accordingly, for a very 
considerable time past, been perfecting a plan for a change, which, we trust, 
will be found to be as eligible as it will be decided. Nor is it on light 
grounds that this change will be resorted to; for it had, indeed, become 
quite impossible, from the present limited form of the Magazine, to allow of 
that vast additional strength being called into use which we have been 
enabled to command. 

Peculiar circumstances have, within the last year, enabled us greatly to 
extend our literary connexion: arrangements have, in consequence, been made 
for commencing the New Year with a New Series of the Lonpon Macazinr, 
a Series which, for the increased stores of its literary wealth, and for its 
typographical neatness, shall be worthy of being placed in the library of the 
reader as a work of more than temporary interest. Our plan, we trust, will 
be found such as to admit of our doing justice to the public, our con- 
tributors, and ourselves. 

The New Series will be enriched with Essays from the pens of several 
of the most distinguished writers of the age; and, as the numbers of our 
contributors have been largely increased, this department will be marked 
with that variety which is the highest charm of the periodical essayist. 

Subjects of Antiquities, Science, and Art, will receive our particular 
attention, and we have reason to believe that much light will be thrown by 
some of our papers on many controverted points. In Geology, especially, 
we have some curious articles relating to recent interesting Discoveries. 

The Poetry of the Lonpon Macazine will be—poetry ; a characte- 
ristic which it must be owned has seldom attended those little ricketty 
children of the Muses whose birth-days are invariably on the first of the 
month. The Poetry, in fact, of the Lonpon Macazine will be found to be 
the very reverse of Magazine poetry in general. 

In the Reviews and Notices of new works, the plan of the New Series 
will be found to be peculiarly improved,—as the most ample arrangements 
have been made not only for giving full and impartial articles upon the 
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modern publications of ability of our own country,—but also for procuring 
analytical notices of the most popular foreign productions, and at an earlier 
time than any of our contemporaries can possibly accomplish. 

The Drama will also meet with an attention which (to our shame, in 
a parenthesis, be it spoken) it has not hitherto experienced in the Lonpon 
Macazine. It will be the object of those to whom this department will 
be entrusted, not only to give a faithful and fair Review of the productions 
of our living Dramatic Authors, but to endeavour at correcting the present 
vitiated taste of the town, by directing the public attention to those old 
Writers whose Works, like wine, become enriched by their age. 

Even in the Monthly Summary, at the end of each Number, improvements 
will be found to be introduced: and those matter-of-fact Notices, which 
have generally been looked upon as makeweights to the valuable material of 
a Magazine, will become important, from the care with which they will be 
compiled.—Our Reports shall be such as might be given in evidence. 

Tue Lonvon Macazine anp Review (for the Work will even “ take 
and bear the name and arms” of a Review) will of necessity be very consi- 
derably increased in size—and its form and appearance will be improved to 
the utmost extent of which a periodical work is capable. Each page will 
be handsomely printed, without that white space which has hitherto given 
a newspaper-look to the work. As far as printing goes, it is our intention, 
in future, to tempt no more the fate ‘of gods, men, and columns.” A slight 
alteration (an alteration which we trust will not be considered more unrea- 
sotiable than any other,) will also take place in the price :—each Number will 
in future be charged 3s. 6d. 

The above is a brief outline of the change which Toe Lonpon Macazine 
is about to undergo. We shall leave the Public to judge, from the New 
Series itself, whether we have not for once accomplished that very unusual 
production—a true Prospectus of a Periodical Work. 





s 





THE LION’S HEAD. 





E. of O. §. who requests that his contribution may not be considered a 
gratuitous one, or, in the room of remuneration, that he may have “ the fayour 
of a gentle damnation,”—must, we grieve to say, take his place amongst 
the unpaid magistracy of our literary country. We beg therefore to. be 
damning him for his contributions in the heartiest and most gentlemanly, way, 
and to assure him that his little papers shall be covered up and sent home 


as he directs. 





We should be very glad to insert a few of the stanzas of M. E. A. if we 
could dispose our readers to peruse them with the same feelings which the 
writer's very modest and pleasing letter created in us. But unfortunately the 


verses are not strong enough to go alone. 


Fizgig (an Elegiac writer, we presume, from his name) is kind, in enter- 
taining “a particular regard for us and our interests,”’—but we must, under 
favour, protest against his mode of showing it. A man may regard us, with- 


out making us poetical presents. 


The five stanzas of Wm. D——h are wholly inadmissible: is that grow/ 
satisfactory ?—since the author requests one from Lion’s Head. 


If M.S. should chance to see our present Number (and what contributor 
does not look at the next Number ?)—she will see that we are compelled to 
refuse her MS. So the one MS may be had by the other if it be desired. 
This mode of reply will save us the writing to W———, and M. 8. the 


postage. 
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| The gentleman who has taken a musical farewell of his country from 
¥ Plymouth Sound, will excuse our refusing to become an echo to his sense. 
His lines, like the lines of the craft around him, appear to have suffered 
severely in the late storms... Some of them read as heavy as if he had been 

accustomed to heave the lead with them. 





We might perhaps squeeze J. M.’s verses into a February Number ;— 
but that month might not suit. Every place is booked in our December 
conveyance. 





Z.'s two editions of his Elegiae verses have safely come to hand. We 
can hold him out no hope—and indeed from the tone of his mind, as be- 
trayed in his sad-coloured poetry, we apprehend he expects none. 


Many other articles “ too tedious to mention,” are left at our Publishers’. 





—_ 


"applauded the sengiments: 


THE 


London Magazine, 
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THE FANARIOTES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tus .Fanariotes are a class of 
Greeks, who inhabit a quarter of Con- 
stantinople, called the Faaar, which is 
situated on the border of the sea, in 
face of the arsenal, and is the former 
residence of the European ambassa- 
dors who have abandoned it for Péra. 

The Turkish law forbids every 


Mahometan to learn the language of . 


any infidel nation ; from this sapient 
law it results that the Sublime Porte 
has always need of patempretens to 
menage its diplomatic affairs. At 
first Jews, or renegade Christians, 
were employed for the purpose ; for 
some time, however, they have been 
replaced by the Fanariotes, whose 
official duty it has become. At first, 
this office of translator was not one 
of any consideration, and the person 
charged with it bore merely the 
name of Grammaticos. When the 
Grammaticos had read over to the 
ministers the contents of the papers 
they put into his hands, he retired 
into the great hall, and waited a- 

the other servants until he was 
again called for. In the year 1669, 
under Mahomet JV, a Grammaticos, 
named  Panayotaki, on his return 
from the siege of Candia, where he 
had assisted the Grand-Visir, Co- 
progli-Achmet, convinced the minis- 
ters that it would be much to the ad- 
vantage of the Sublime Porte to 


place the ergceier , On a regu- 
ar footing, and give him official 
rank and confidence. Tee Divan 

‘Panayo- 


taki, gave him ents in the 


palace and the'title of Divan Terzi- 

man, or Drogman of the Divan, and 

after serious deliberation added to 

these honours the permission to let 
Dec. 1824. 


his beard grow. His successors con- 
tinued to enjoy these advantages: 
they even obtained an augmentation 
of voeaad The privilege of wear- 
ing long robes was accorded to them, 
and they were permitted to dress 
like Turkish noblemen, with the ex- 
ception of the turban, for which was 
substituted a cap trimmed. with 
ermine; they were authorized to ride 
on horseback, and to be followed b 
three or four servants, wearing kal- 
paks, or huge fur-caps—privilege un- 
eard of for a Greek. These digni- 
ties excited the ambitior of the Fa- 
nariotes ; the best off among them 
set about to instruct their children in 
Turkish and Italian, and afterwards 
French, that hey might in good time 
arrive at the dignity of wearing a 
beard, and riding on_ horseback. 
After a time, another Drogman, or 
interpreter, was added to the Drog- 
man of the Divan, viz. the Drogman 
of the Navy, whose business it is to 
accompany the fleet of the Capitan 
Pack.a when he penetrates into. the 
Mediterranean to collect the annual 
imposts. It may easily be imagined 
that these men, the only medium of 
communication between the ignorant 
ministers of Ais Porte ane the ing of 
Euro ui ained a very im- 
4 pi, y 3% the Ottoman 
counsels ; and it is not common with 
wily and dexterous Greeks to neglect 


‘to turn such influence to their own 


advantage. They did not continue 
long satisfied with a moderate sa- 
lary and the privilege of wearing 
a beard and riding on horseback fol- 
lowed by. three pinging ot ia pis 
They began to cast 4 longing eye 
ust the provinces of Wallachia amyl 
20 . 
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Moldavia, which had hitherto been 
governed by the native princes, 
though under the authority of the 
Sublime Porte. All means that the 
most dexterous intrigue and the most 
restless ambition can employ to gain 
a point, were put into action by the 
Fanariotes. The unfortunate Bassa- 
raba Brankovano, the last of the na- 
tive Hospodars, was deposed and 
miserably perished, with the whole 
of his family, accused of the crime 
of high treason. The Divan, seduced 
by the fallacious promises of their 
Drogmans, confided the direction of 
these fine provinces to them, and 
Mavrocordato was the first Fana- 
riote Greek who, in 1731, left the 
banks of the Bosphorus to take pos- 
session of the sovereignty of Wal- 
lachia, ‘The Divan, while it deposed 
the indigenous princes, and clothed 
the Fanariotes in their spoils, did not 
propose to deprive the natives of all 
influence in their government. Va~ 
rious posts were reserved for the na- 
tive Boyards, such as those of Chief- 
Justice, Mayor, Secretary-General, 
of the districts and cantons. The 
preaee of Governor was filled conjoint- 
y by two, the one a delegate of the 
Fanariote Prince, and the other a 
native Boyard. The Receiver-Ge- 
neral, or Grand Treasurer, was alsoa 
native Boyard. But the high situation 
of Minister of the Interior and for 
Foreign Affairs, of the Police, the 
Executors of the Orders of Crimmal 
Counsel (the Sheriffs), the Grand 
Intendant of the Court, the Second 
Treasurer, the Commercial Judge, 
the equerries, the military officers, 
aud a multitude of other posts, were 
given to the Fanariotes in the suite 
of the Hospodar, who from the mo- 
ment of their appointment took the 
title of Boyard. Four places were 
reserved tothe Mahometans. These 
are, 1, The Divan Effendi, to super- 
intend the execution of the Mahome- 
tan laws. 2. The Bécheli Aga, who 
is charged with the police as regards 
Mahometan travellers, since the law 
of the het interdicts all inter- 
ference with one of the faithful on 
the of an infidel. 3. The Mech- 
ter-Baschi, or chief of music. 4. The 
Bayracter, or standard-bearer. . 

the moment that the Divan 
has fixed that this or that nan 
shall be promoted. to: the. high 
@ignity of Hospodar of -Wa a 


or Moldavia, the Prince takes the 
title of Highness, and surrounds 
himself with Wallachians and Mol. 
dayians, who..by theiz fortune or 
character have the greatest influ- 
ence, among the Boyards and peo- 
ple of, the Brprince to which he is 
apeiated e promises to some 
places and appointments, to others 
the hands of his daughters, which 
always go with the highest. offices. 
These promises are repeated, until 
the Prince, haying seated himself in 
his government, does not feel, it ne- 
cessary either to keep them or to make 
any more. 

The morning after his appointment 
the Prince dispatches with all possi. 
ble haste to his province a Fanariote 

nt, under the title of Kaimakam, 
who, until his arrival, performs thepart 
of his representative. The first care of 
the Kaimakam is to assemble all the 
grandees of the country, and to de- 
mand of them—Ist, that the palace 
of his Highness shall be completely 
furnished anew with the most costly 
and elegant materials; and, 2d, that 
an immense number of chariots shall 
be immediately sent to Constanti- 
nople, to tran the goods and 
chattels of the Princeand_ his suite. 
Every request is immediately com- 
plied with ; and the Kaimakam, dur- 
ing the ee or ts Pid tan 
agency, employs himself in deposing 
ie officers of "the former Hospodar, 
and installing temporary. ones. 4 
native Boyards are: meanwhile. rack- 
ing their inventions to gain the favour 
of the new Prince. most obvi- 
ous and the most powerful ne oF 
magnifice nt presents, which ; Ove 
the East have a magical influence 
on great men. The richest among 
them wad to C-onytantin e the api 
superb equipages, wever 
éaly be of fpervies during the jour- 
ney ; for the Turkish laws forbid the 
use of them in ‘the eapital., Others 
send considerable sums ao. yeseiet i 

w 






the Boyards take are #0 
e In - 
great, thet they iggy depo 
wae of m ; be forwarded to 
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amount, on the credit of his future 
revenues, and with the knowledge of 
his present poverty. The very mo- 
ment the election is known, all the 
tradesmen of Constantinople are seen 
knocking at the door of his Highness, 
and begging him to take the stock of 
their entire bazaars off their hands. 
But the crowd of bankers, bearers of 
presents, and -tradesmen, is nothing 
in comparison of the multitude’ of 
flatterers who flock about his Hospo- 
dariatship. All of them have been 
always his fervent admirers—the eu- 
logizers of his high qualities: nay, 
their praises may be said, in some 
sort, to have determined the Divan 
in its wise choice. The dissimulation 
of the Prince is at least a match for 
the baseness of his flattering friends. 
Their incense neither changes the 
countenance nor the purposes of the 
wily Fanariote, who has won his way 
tohis post by the most active and deep- 
laid intrigues, and by the overthrow 
of many rivals, bitter enemies, who, 
as they opposed his rise, now com- 
mence a struggle to procure his fall. 
He promises largely — but his sincerity 
is only proved after his arrival at Bu- 
charest, or Jassy, whence he forwards 
lists of proscription to the Divan, who 
seldom deny the requests of a newly~- 
appointed Hospodar. Thirty days are 
the term allowed to the new Prince 
in which he must make his prepara- 
tions; at the expiration of which, 
should he not. be ready to depart, he 
is bound to'pay a fine of about 16/. or 
171. aday to the Aga of theJanissaries. 
This fine he often voluntarily incurs in 
order to'leave an agreeable recollec- 
tion of him in the memory of the Aga. 
The Ho leaves ‘Constanti- 
le with all the honours of a Pacha, 

and leaves near the Divan a peo 
tative called the Biche athayd, 
who is the median of all correspon- 
dence Between him and the Grand 
Visir. His“ fitst station is at the vil- 
lage of Avasktdy, about three miles 
from the where he pitches his 
tent for some days to the ce- 
remonies of his march. suite is 
composed a 200 armed-Greek Alba- 
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great magnificence ; and proceed by 
very short days’ marches. The 
Prince dispatches before him one of 
his three tails, accompanied by a 
Boyard, who takes the title of Co- 
nakzt, and who performs the part of 
a courier in the most solemn and im- 
portant style of announcement. ‘The 
entertainment is always at the ex+ 
pense of the Greeks who inhabit the 
country through ‘which he passes. 
He arrives at last within view of his 
principality, about the hundred and 
twentieth or thirtieth day ‘from his 
departure from Constantinople, and 
makes a halt within a few leagues, 
that all may be ready the next day 
for his solemn entry. 

The manner and behaviour of a 
Hospodar are sufficiently curious. 
His dignity is of a very different kind 
from that which usually distinguishes 
other great men when they conde. 
scend to be seen by their inferiors. 
When he appears in public or in his 
pees if he walks, he lets his head 

ang down upon his breast, and half 
shuts his eyes; he feigns deafness, 
and pretends not to be able to hear 
when any question is put to him 
which he does not choose to answer. 
He never looks on one side, but keeps 
a constant direct stare, rolling a 
chaplet continually between his fins 
gers, while with the other hand he 
chinks some newly-struck gold coin, 
called Roubies, which he keeps in his 

ocket for that purpose. Tf he speaks, 
it is with a very soft gentle voice and 
in a sing-song tone—a kind of recita- 
tive. This is the kind of dignity into 
which an oy and hypocritical 
Fanariote invariably sinks, either as 
the natural consequence of his former 
habits and his present elevation, or 
because it is understood to accord 
with the ‘or Hospod orl ol what 
is princely or Hospodariatish. 

Nothing ean équal the ‘tender at- 
tentions of the Boyards, and éspe. 
cially the Boyards from the Fanar. 
The latter approach the person 
the Hospodar with most remark 
eagerness ; ‘two or three of thet Seize 
his arms and ‘raise him’ from? the 

id, so that in'walking he’s¢arce. 
iy reaches the floor with ew 3 | 
his toes, ace on ie ree ed 
lords take up the taibof hig robe >’ an 
thus, with he the air Mos fms ~- 

alytic, he passes ‘inte his apart~ 
renta, Rllowed by! @ trait of dow 

202 
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mestics. When he is put down there 
he throws away his chaplet, and, put- 
ting his money in his pocket, he 
snatches his pipe with some agility. 
At that imstant a loud Stentorian voice 
is heard in the hail, when the Prince 
is seated: this is the ery of the 
Tchaouche, one of his grooms, for 
coffee and the coffee-bearer. The mo- 
ment he has sung out Café! Cafézi- 
Bachi, the coffee+bearer of his Hos- 
podariat Highness appears withalittle 
cup richly set with diamonds, which 
is immediately presented. If he wishes 
to take a meal, the same ceremonies 


take place. At mid-day a T'chaouche 


cries out a sort of speech to the 
steward, the butler, and the cup- 
bearer, and finishes with these words, 
and all of you, gentlemen, attached to 
the service of the table of his Highness 
prepare yourselves. Scarcely is the 
Prince seated at table, when thirty or 
forty unseen musicians strike up with 
their violins and Pan-pipes of four- 
teen reeds, known in this country by 
the name of Mishkals. These musi- 
cians are the people known in this 
country by the name of gypsies, and 
in France of Bohemians: _ Immense 
numbers of them inhabit Moldavia 
and Wallachia; and are called T'rin- 
guns ; some leading a settled life, and 
some, as elsewhere, wandering from 
place to place. They are said to be 
very admirable musicians, and capa- 
ble of executing the richest composi- 
tions of Europe with rare precision, 
though they play entirely by ear and 
do not know a single note. 

The Prince never asks for anything 
at table, all is prepared for him, his 
bread even is cut into little morsels, 
and every thing being offered to him, 
he refuses that which he dislikes. 
The wine is held in small glass de- 
canters, and the cup-bearer, who is 
always one of his nearest relations, 
keeps standing behind him, constantly 
holding out to him a glass half filled 
with it. When the meal is finished 
a Tchaouche utters the cry for cofive. 
It is by that time one o'clock, and 
another T'chaouche shouts out of a 
window to inform the city that his 
Highness has dined and is going to 
take coffee, and the instant after is 
going to take his repose. From that 
moment all is buried in the deepest 
silence, a universal calm spreads it- 
self over the palace,. where business 
of every kind is suspended. 





It must not be supposed that this 
interval, of about three hours, is 
spent entirely by the Prince in sleep. 
He employs it, according as he un- 
derstands it, for the happiness. of his 
subjects. These are his three hours 
of meditation, of freedom, and, no- 
minally, of leisure, though it is 
often :the time when he is most 
actively employed. At four o'clock 
the noise of the imumerable clocks 
of Bucharest, which amount to a- 
bout two hundred, and also that 
of the holy plates, announce that the 
Prince is not to be supposed any 
longer asleep. The holy plates aie 
certain pieces of copper suspended 
by two cords, which the priests be- 
fore the introduction of bells used to 
strike with mallets, for the purpose 
of convoking the faithful. The usage 
is still preserved by the Moldayians, 
who call the sacred plates Symandra, 
the name they bore at Constan- 
tinople, when they were applied to 
the same use. 

The dress of the Hospodar does 
not differ from that of a noble Turk 
at Constantinople, except in the head 
dress. In place of the turban, he 
wears a cylindrical cap. in imitation 
of the Kan of the Crimea, composed 
of yellow cloth, and covered, round 
the lower part with sable. The 
Prince and the Boyards are alike dis- 
tinguished from their inferiors by the 
length of their beards; but no sub- 
ject, Boyard or not, is permitted to 
line his slippers with red—this, is a 
privilege which the Hospodar re- 
serves to himself. 

A Boyard is easily discerned from 
a common inhabitant of, the pnn- 
cipality by the enormity of his kalpe!.. 
This head dress is comp the 
skins of seven or eight black lambs, 
skinned for that purpose before, they 
are born. It is of the form of a bal- 
loon, and is surmounted at the sum- 
mit by a red banderoll, which marks 
the plese to which the Beyard be- 
longs. The son of the Prince like- 
wise wears a kalpak, but with this 
difference, that his banderoll is white 
instead; of red. The, ordinary ¢- 
ctunfengene of these & y. “~¢e 
in principalities, 1s 
five fect and a half, Since the gra”- 
deur. of the Boyard, is invariably 
measured by the. magnitude, of his 
kalpak, it may teadily:,be,s “a 
that itis difficult to,set limits to ''s 
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size. Its dimensions are often so 
enormous, that a Boyard, if he be a 
very great man, is unable to admit a 
friend to sit by the side of him in his 
carriage. 

Luxury and an absurd love of 
magnificence are the prevailing foibles 
of the native Boyards. Their habits 
are generally of great costliness ; 
some of them have wardrobes worth 
six or seven ‘thousand pounds, and 
some even richer ones.’ If to the 
wardrobe is added the expense of 
equipages, jewels, plate, and fur- 
niture, some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which these gentry love 
finery. ‘The Fanariote Boyards, of 
course, attempt to rival the natives in 
magnificence ; and as they are mi- 
serably poor to begin with, they use 
every means of getting money ad- 
vanced, and employ every species of 
extortion to pay it off. 

By the Sublime Porte, the Hos- 
podar is allowed a very limited reve- 
nue, arising from a tithe upon sheep, 
bees, &e. the working of the mines, 
the customs, &c. which are altogether 
valued only at 7 or 8002. a year. In 
a very short time, however, he con- 
trives to amass immense treasures— 
and the means which he takes are 
wellknown. Since 1783, the year in 
which after the abdication of the 
Kan, the Crimea became a Russian 
province, the Sublime Porte, de- 
prived of the resources afforded by 
this fertile peninsula for the provi- 
sions Of the capital, has directed 
its views towards Moldavia and 
Wallachia, whence it now draws the 
wheat, the sheep, the butter, cheese, 
tallow, honey, wax, wood, &c. &c. 
According to its ordinary manner of 
proceeding, the Porte frequently sends 
firmans forthe purchase of the articles 
it requires, and fixes at the same time 
the quantity wanted, and the maxi- 
mum of price it chooses to give. ‘This 
price néver rises to a third of the real 
value of*the object bought. The re- 
ceipt of one of these firmans is al- 
ways an occasion of joy to the Hos- 
podar. ‘He immediately assembles 
the Boyards, his faithful tools, and 
communicates to them with an air of 
zeal the order of his’ Highness ‘the 
Sultan. Suppose that the order re- 
(quires a hundred thousand measures 
of corn, ‘and forty’ thousand sheep ; 
the Boyards deliberate, for, accord- 
Ing to the ‘laws, it is necessary that 


they should declare whether the 
tvhurans, that is, the cultivaters of the 
land, are capable of complying with 
the order. ‘The Boyards are so in- 
terested in making a decision in the 
affirmative, that they invariably de- 
clare without investigation that the 
country is in a situation to furnish 
the demands. After this, his Serene 
Highness enters his cabinet, . and 
oe himself the partition of the 
impost. The partition, as one may 
suppose, is never founded literally 
upon the order of the firman, As 
the price accorded to the inhabitants 
represents only a third part of the 
value of the article furnished, the 
Prince, like a good speculator, quin- 
tuples the quantity demanded, and 
in place of a hundred thousand mea- 
sures of wheat imposes five hundred 
thousand, which are collected by the 
governors of the provinces with ad- 
mirable promptitude ; the surplus he 
quickly converts into money for his 
own use. Should the Porte wish to 
construct a fortress, or to repair any 
of those that already exist on. the 
confines of the empire; it demands, 
by its agents, of the inhabitants of 
the country ten thousand workmen 
(for instance), and a certain number 
of carts and waggons, It fixes the 
price of labour in one case, and of 
hire in the other. The Hospodar ar- 
ranges with the contractor named by 
the Porte, and fifteen hundred work- 
men only are employed, whilst the 
country is charged with the whole 
expense of the ten thousand artizans 
enacted by the firman. The jsame 
collusion is practised as regards the 
carts, and in every other matter, de- 
manded by the Divan, The Hos- 
podar employs an immense number 
of other means to augment his in- 
come, of which it may be useful to 
give one more example. The wines 
of Moldavia and Wallachia are of a 
very light. kind, and apt to turn sour. 
The proprietors of the vineyards ex- 
port the surplus wine, and import a 
uantity of eau-de-vie, known under 
dhe name of rack in Transylvania, 
whence it is derived, and of Hulirka 
in Moldavia, which corrects the acid- 
ity of their own meagre: beverage. 
An immense consumption of this spi- 
rit takes place in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, which is a very great favourite 
with the inhabitants, and is exceed- 
ingly cheap. Occasionally the Prince 
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imposes a very heavy duty on this 
liquor, having an understanding with 
certain speculators, who have pre- 
viously laid ina large stock, and. take 
advantage of the impost to run up 
the price. The prohibition of the 
article brings on smuggling; an ac- 
tive preventive service is set on foot, 
and considerable confiscations are al- 
ways accruing to the Prince. He, 
however, not content with the duty, 
the high price he shares, and the for- 
feited goods, actually smuggles him- 
self to a large amount. In time 
however the supply, from the action 
of different causes together with the 

eventive service, fails, and a scarcity 
is universally complained of. Petitions 
are presented to the Prince for the 
repeal of the duty, and the finishing 
stroke is put to all this villanous ra- 
pacity and extortion by his seHing 
the repeal to the petitioners for a sum 
of money. Another resource, of 
which the fiscal genius of the Hos- 
podar avails himself, is that of dimi- 
nishing the nominal value of the fo- 
reign money immediately before the 
time at which the duties are paid, 
and doing precisely the converse 
when the payments are to be made. 
The money of the Grand Seigneur is 
the only coin with which he dares not 
take these liberties, but it is exceed- 
ingly rare inthe provinces. It would 
be tiresome even to allude to the ten 
thousand other modes which these 
Princes have invented, of fleecing the 
unfortunate multitudes who are 
placed at their disposal. 

The wife of the Hospodar has re- 
venues independent of her husband, 
and assists him, on her own account, 
in grinding the wretched slaves of 
his dominions. She is entitled to a 
capitation tax on the Bohemians, or 
Tzingans or gypsies of the country, 
who amount to thirty or forty thou- 
sand. They are considered as her 
property, and she has the right to sell 
any of them where and when it 
pleases her. Between the Princess 
and the wives of the native Boyards 
a tual contest in luxury and 
magnificence is maintained. Should 
it, however, unfortunately happen that 
the spouse of the Hospodar-is clear! 
outdoné, the successful rival falls 
under her high displeasure, and is 


immedi bani the court. The 
exile, Maitre only endures for a 


‘short time, -iinti) the Princess has 
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succeeded in getting from Vienna or 
Holland some costly decoration, or 
set of oruaments, which she thinks 
must secure the superiority to her. 
self. At that moment the imprudent 
rivals are recalled to court, and put 
to shame by the exhibition ‘of the 
newly purchased splendours. 

It is the imvariable practice with 
the Turkish government, tliat each 
high functionary who fesides out-of 
Constantinople leaves an accredited 
agent near the Divan, with whom the 
ministers of the Sultan alone commu- 
nicate. He receives the orders and 
sends them to his patron, and frem him 
receives and forwards his dispatches, 
and to him they look for the satisfac- 
tion of any questions they may put 
to him with respect to the conduct of 
his principal. It has been already 
mentioned, that the agent or repre- 
sentative whom the Hospodar leaves 
is named the Bdche-Capi-Kiahaya. 
The choice of this delegate is_one of 
the greatest importance, for the des- 
tiny of the patron may be sait to be 
in his hands. The Hospodar usually 
chooses him from amongst his near- 
est relations. He is surrounded by 
a numerous suite in the pay of the 
Hospodar, and he himself) touches 
considerable emoluments. Not con- 
tent however with any degree of pre- 
caution which he has used in the 
choice of this representative, the 
Prince usually appoints a secret spy 
upon the conduct of the Bache-Capi- 
Kiahaya: for, among these people, 
when intrigue and perfidy are the 
order of the day, there is no point of 
confidence above the reach of suspi- 
cion. 7 0 

The office of the Béiche-Capi-Ki- 
ahaya is one of incessant viglane, 
activity, and intrigue. It is his bu- 
siness to execute the orders: of his 
Prince, and to transmit those of the 
Divan—to distribute, with all possi- 
ble prudence, the presents due to the 
powerful members of the govern- 
ment—to study their character, and 
to dispose them to the interests of his 
master, On the other hand, he has to 
counteract the i of those de- 
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day is ordinarily the approaching dis- 
grace, or sudden death, of one of the 
Hospodars. These reports, perhaps, 
have no foundation, or the event is 
averted by a well-placed bribe of 
considerable amount ; for, as we have 
seen, the Hospodar is in a situation 
to make uniary sacrifices for the 
conservation of his head or his place. 
The Turkish administration is in- 
variably corrupt, and as regardless 
of any thing like justice as it is pro- 
toundly ignorant of legislation and 
government. When the protectors 
of his master’s enemies are corrupted, 
the Bdche-Cam-Kiahaya gets all he 
asks—and he generally asks the death 
or exile of the rival ; the Turk being 
glad enough to get rid of one so- 
licitor and gratify another by the 
same stroke. These results do not 
in the least damp the ardour of the 
aspirants. The Fanariote never de- 
spairs when intrigue is the means— 
his ingenuity is never at fault: flat- 
tery of the basest kind—insinua- 
tions the most treacherous—address, 
dexterity, and the art of bribery, are 
all perfectly familiar to him ; and in 
Turkey every thing turns upon the 
most trifling circumstance, or is 
brought about by the most corrupt 
and flagitious measures. An humble 
reverence made at a lucky moment, 
an insinuation adroitly let fall, or a 
bribe opportunely administered, are 
the ‘secret springs of political mea- 
sures in Turkey. No principle di- 
rects the Ottoman government—Pa- 
chas are decapitated, and Hospodars 
deposed or exiled, for paltry reasons, 
which Europe in general, and even its 
diplomatic agents, never suspect. 

A» Turk ‘never | despises the 
friendship’ of the Fanariotes, being 
well aware of the number of occa- 
sions in which they may be useful to 
him. Though his haughtiness and 
his religion prevent him from soli- 
citing, it is his policy never to refuse, 
any thing. The Turks know that 


incalculable: as they procure 


is the secret of their influence and 
their intrigues—the law removes 
them from the dignities of the em- 
pire, and the Koran makes them ne- 
cessary to it. It is impossible, within 
the limits of a few pages, to describe 
the myriads of ways by which they 
make themselves essential to the mi- 
nister of the Porte, and, by conse- 
quence appropriate almost the entire 
management of the Ottoman empire. 
But to return to the Biche-Capi- 
Kiahaya, It has been mentioned 
that the Hospodariats are given to the 
Drogmans of the Divan as a reward 
for their services in their office of in- 
terpreter. When therefore a Drog- 
man has been a decent time, or 
shorter, in the discharge of his duties, 
he begins to get uneasy at the length 
of time the Renines are permitted 
to remain in possesgion of their sove- 
reignty ; he accordingly applies to 
the Bache-Capi-Kiahaya of one of the 
Hospodars, and bargains with him, 
that if he will not oppose his designs 
on the other Hospodariat, that he 
shall be the next Drogman of the 
Divan, If he consent, by their united 
power they generally succeed,—the 
other Hospodar is ousted—the Béche- 
Capi-Kiahaya becomes Drogman, and 
generally retains his office of delegate 
also, and waits awhile until it is his 
turn to play the same game. If 
however he has retained the agency, 
he has an advantage. In a short 
time he writes to his principal, that 
he is grieved to observe that his cre- 
dit is declining with the Divan—that 
his enemies have become exceedingly 
formidable, and that it really would 
be his wisest plan, in order to avoid 
a catastrophe, to voluntarily abdi- 
cate. If his advice succ » the 
Bia Rageseoras steps into his 
place ; if not, the Drogman resorts to 
violent means. He goes to the Di- 
van, and in the most formal terms he 
renounces his charge, and declares, 
with an air of the profoundest af- 
fliction, that he bas reasons for 
thinking that his Highness bas enter- 
ed into very dangerous relations with 
E an powers, and that he consi- 


always ready to take umbrage, de- 
poses. the accused Heapdes, and 
dispatches a Capide Ichi, for hi 
head. Most princes however recelw € 
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ious intelligence of the fate which 
ae in: and have run 
away before the Capidgi-Bachi are 
rives. Such was the motive which 
caused the emigration of the Hospo- 
dar Princes Ghika, Manol-Voda, 
Suzzo, Ypsilanti, Caratza, &c. &c. 
When the Prince is fairly gone, the 
Divan recompenses the fidelity of the 
Drogman with his spoils. 

It is not however always that the 
Drogman succeeds—other Fanariotes 
are frequently elevated, and one of 
the means they use to obtain their 
end is sufficiently curious to deserve 
mention. . A Fanariote prince, who 
is intriguing for a Hospodariat, gets 
up a crowd of creditors, real or pre- 
tended, whose care it is to pursue 
him,and, whenever he appears, to cry 
out to him for a settlement of their 
claims: and every Friday, when the 
Sultan goes to the Mosque, to attack 
him with their demands and com- 
pints against the Fanariote ; till at 
ength the Sultan, touched with com- 
passion at the unhappy situation of 
the Prince, gives him one of the 
Hospodariats, that he may escape 
from the fangs of his creditors. 

When a Hospodar is to be depos- 
ed, the Sublime Porte, on this occa- 
sion, mistrusts the Bdche-Capi- Kia- 
haya, even when there is no direct 
cause of complaint against him; if, 
on the contrary, there is, the head of 
the deputy falls as well as that of his 
principal. The Firman of deposition 
is carried by a secret agent to the 
Metropolitan of the province, who 
immediately assembles the native 
Boyards, and orders them to watch 
that the deposed Prince does not 
purloin the contents, of the chest of 
the High Treasurer, nor take his 
flight into a foreign country. Gene- 
r vf however the Prince, as has been 
said, has previous information, and 
has taken his measures. As soon as 
he receives his secret intelligence, he 
calls for the High ‘Treasurer, or 
Grand-Vestiar as is called, and 
desires to be informed of the state of 
the chest. If it is much. filled, in.a 
few hours he has made such demands 
upon it that. scarcely enough is left 
to pay the salaries of the clerks. Not 
however to. raise the suspicions of 
the Grand-Vestiar, be at the same 
tine gives him unsealed orders upon 
all the governors and receivers of the 
diferent districts to pay in all that 


they may hold in their hands. The 
Vestiar -——y ne oe the 
test , inst ex 
Sites them all over the province. hur 
these orders, though drawn up ex- 
actly in the.usual form, contain a 
secret sign, unknown to the Vestiar, 
which imforms all his .Fanariote 
agents that the Prince is deposed. 
At the sight of this sign, they take 
care of themselves; and, in:as short 
a time as possible, clear the field for 
their successors. 

Generally speaking, the secret in- 
telligence from Constantinople is sent 
by the Bache-Capi-Kiahaya ; when, 
however, he happens to be the suec- 
cessor, or the intelligence, for other 
reasons, has not been sent, the scene 
is far otherwise. Nothing can equal 
the consternation of the court—the 
Fanariote Boyards weep and run 
about in despair — and the Prince, 
abandoned by every body, is obliged 
to walk upon the soles of his feet, 
and, if not disposed of by a Capidgi- 
Bichi, takes refuge in some private 
house in the city until all the Fana- 
riotes in the province assemble from 
the country, when they al] make the 
best of their way to Constantinople, 
each at his own expense. 

The native Boyards have less rea- 
son to be afflicted, and prepare for 
the reception of the Kaimakam of the 
uew Hospodar. The Mahometans 
in the late Prince’s government. like- 
wise lose eeginces R ee 4 
way, they e the y- 
On an occasion of a melancholy 
breaking up of this kind, the Dewan 
Effendi, made to Zallony, the physi- 
cian of the deposed Hospodar, and 
some others present, on ‘the day of 
the receipt of the, Firman, a very 
characteristic little speech. “ My 
friends,” said. he to them with a 
cheerful air, “ do, not despair—God 
sends all things—every thing is writ- 
teu aboye—observe me, although J 
lose my all, J am not,sad-—because 
destiny so wills it—and the prophet 
himself could. not.change. that. .Be- 
sides, the.signs- of, this. catastrophe 
are by no..means. bad: eight, days 
ago 1 observed a shoulder. of-soast 
lamb which.I .ate—it was, much 
marked with pale spots, but. 1.saw no 
red ones—which signifies that- the 
blood of eur Prince, will, not he shet 

me, be comforted”. 6) 64 
Vhen the deposed Prince, arnives, 
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at Constantinople, he can no longer 
reside in the Fanar, for no one with 
three tails, except the Grand-Vizir, 
can take up his abode in Constanti- 
nople ; and, previous to his departure 
to his province, he has received all 
the honours of a Pacha. He conse~- 
quently betakes himself to his coun- 
try seat on the banks of the canal, 
where he at first lives in the pro- 
foundest solitude—silence reigns in 
his establishment—the windows of 
his house are almost all closed, and 
the -curtains of those left open 
are let down—few. lights are dis- 
cerned at night—and, im short, all 
wears the external appearance of 
misforttme and mourning. Some- 
times the Prince employs some che- 
mical mixture to turn his beard 
white. ‘These and other practices 
are resorted to, until the suspicions of 
the Turks are destroyed and their 
compassion excited. At length, he 
ventures to admit a few friends ; and 
when he is encouraged to hope that 
he shall not be asked any questions 
about his former government, he 
appears in public again, enters Con- 
stantinople, and recommences his 
intrigues to be restored to his prin- 
cipality. Since a Hospodar seldom 
possesses’ his place more than 
two or three years, the number of 
these Ex-Hospodars occasionally be- 
comes great. ‘The violence of their 
conflicting intrigues then however 
so ‘blazes out, that the Divan 
gets impatient, and by decapitating 
some, and exiling others, reduces 
them to’a reasonable quantity. 
Eachof the Ex-Hospodars retains a 
kind. of court about him; for it is 
only from their own Prince that the 
Boyards. receive their title and dig- 
nity; by his restoration ulone can 
they hope for a renewal of their 
places'.and. their revenues; ‘he 
alone has the power. of depriving 
them of their rank; and by a mere 
intimation to the Drogman of the 
Divan, can reduce them to-simple 
Rayds again. Besides the actual 
Boyards, there are, of course,'a crowd 
of Fanariotes about him, who, in 
ss . eee es his 
iguity; spend their time in soliciting 
the Grand Kalpak, as dancing attend- 
ahre him is commonly called. 
The Prince has moreover other holds 
upon the allegiance of his Boyards. 


Without his permission, the children 
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of the first rank of Boyaris ‘and his 
relations, and it is seldom, accorded 
to others; camot learn the Turkish 
language. Now as this language is 
the high road to prefernienie,’ for 
without it no man ean be a Drog- 
man, the attainment is matter of the 
utmost importance. The consent of 
the Prince is an occasion of great 
joy, the Hotgia, or master of the 
Turkish, is received with enthusiasm, 
and all the other masters are dis- 
missed, that the young Fanariote 
may give his undivided attention to 
his instructions—presents are heaped 
upon him—his pay is ten times 
the amount of that of any other 
instructor in languages; he is 
overwhelmed with the most deli+ 
cate attentions, and is, im short, re- 
ceived by the whole family with a 
kind of veneration. In order'to en- 
courage his industry, a promise is 
generally held out to him that, should 
his pupii ever be made a Hospodar, 
he shall be his Divan-Effendi, — 
a@ promise sometimes kept, but or+ 
dinarily broken. It should be ob- 
served that there are other reasons 
for valuing a Hofgia highly, for he 
can only teach his language at the 
sacrifice of his faith. The law not 
only interdicts the faithful from learn- 
ing languages, but likewise from 
teaching the idiom of the Prophet to 
infidel ears. The Prince of course 
only grants this privilege sparingly 
among the children of his Boyards, 
for he does not wish to create umne- 
cessary rivals; and when he does ac- 
cord it, he throws obstacles in the 
way of success; for he always sti- 
pulates that the child shall only begin 
to learn Turkish after he is instruct» 
ed in Greek and French; the ‘conse- 
quence is, that the boy is disgusted 
with the difficulties of the language, 
and makes» but slow progress; 
whereas, in the case of his own sons, 
the Prince takes care that’ they suck 
in Turkish with their mother’s milk, 
and until the speaking of that lan- 
guage is accomplished all other in- 
struction is withheld. — — 
The Fanariote education embraces 
little: more’than the a ne 
langudges, except wider the head 
aaniets ansd knowledge of the’ world ; 
a great’ deal of what is taught in 
the latter ‘department is embraced in 
the following morsel from the speech 
of'a prince to his sori, “ My children, 
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remember that you must never cease 
to appear in the eyes of the noble 
Turk submissive, charitable, gener- 
ous, and eloquent ; it is important to 
be attentive and humble even to the 
people of his suite. When you enter 
mto the chamber of a lord of the em- 
pire, make a low reverence as you 
enter; arrived in the middle of the 
room, make another, describing a se- 
micircle, so as always to let the door 
be seen. On approaching his lord- 
ship, prostrate yourself on your knees, 
take up the hem of his robe, and after 
having carried it to your forehead, 
kiss it. Sometimes the generosity of 
his lordship will prevent this; im that 
case gather up the fringe of his sofa 
in your hand, and kiss it before you 
carry it te your forehead: then raise 
yourself and retreat to some little dis- 
tance from his lordship, without ever 
turning your back upon him. If, by 
a sign, he invites you to sit down, 
hasten to throw yourself on your 
knees in one of the extremities of the 
chamber, taking care that no Turk is 
behind you. If his Grandeur has the 
goodness to inquire after your health, 


answer, My Lord, I kiss the dust of 


your feet; and in all youranswers take 
care only to employ the third person 
plural.” 

While the sons receive such lessons 
as these, we may be certain that the 
education of the daughters is not 
neglected; they take to intrigue as 
naturally as their fathers and bro- 
thers, and excel them, if possible, in 
ignorance and pride. The young 
ones are very handsome, and their 
manners light and vivacious in the 
extreme. To talk with excessive ra- 
pidity is particularly genteel; to 
move the features with extraordinary 
agility while speaking is accounted 
interesting ; and all well-bred ladies 
of the Fanar constantly set off their 
thoughts with the oath of Na-zi-6- 
Afthendis, “‘ by the life of our Prince.” 
The highest mark of gentility, how- 
ever, is accidentally to mix up a few 


Moldavian or Wallachian words with 
their conversation, which are to be 
understood. as having been picked up 
when the speaker formerly attended 
the Prince in his sovereignty. This 
eer ee tee ion: a8 the 

rand Kalp ey are social, 
and, like other idle seuthe spend 
their days in the circles of their re- 
spective princes, in cards, dancing, 
eating, and promenading, and, above 
all, in talking over what they used to 
do in the principalities. 

We have been induced to compile 
these particulars both on account of 
their own novelty and singularity, 
and of the interest which the Greek 
Revolution has excited for every thing 
connected with it. It was in the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
that the present contest may be said 
to have commenced, and through the 
insurrection in these countries the 
Fanariotes have lost their privileges. 
After the defeat of Ypsilanti, the go- 
vernment was settled anew by the 
Divan, and the ancient laws and pri- 
vileges of the country restored to the 
native Boyards, two of whom were ap- 
pointed by the Turkish council to head 
the principalities. These measures 
were the result of conferences between 
delegates from the two countries and 
the ministers of the Porte, at which 
the Sultan assisted incognito. For an 
account of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and of the insurrection which led to 
the deprivation of the Fanariotes, we 
refer our readers to Mr. Blaquiere’s 
History of the Greek Revolution. 
We ourselves, for the details of the 
foregoing pages, have been indebted 
toa book which was published a few 
months ago at Marseilles, and which 
has not as yet probably reached this 
country. It is written in French by 
a Greek physician of the name of 
rorturties for making. the obsarrs: 

ities for e 
tions which he has recorded in this 
very curious and valuable volume. 
We transcribe its title below.* 





* Essai sur les Fanariotes, od l'on voit les Causes Primitives de leur Elévation aux 
Hospodariats de la Valachie et de la Moldavie, leur Mode ¢’ Administration, et les Causes 
Principales de leur Chite; suivi de quelques Reflexions sur 1’Etat Actuel de la Gréee. 


Par Marc-Philippe 


Zallony, Docteur en Médécine, Ancien Médécin de Jussuft-Pacha 


(dit le Borgne ), Grand Visir, et de son Armée, de plusieurs Pachas, Muphtis, Ulemas, 
Ministres de sa Hautesse, et de divers Princes, Hospodars, Fanariotes, &c. éc....Mar~ 
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THE ERRORS OF ECSTASIE.* 


A FEW years ago we saw 4 por- 
tion of an unfinished poem in manu- 
script, entitled, ‘* Recollections of 
Frenzy, by a Maniac.” The scene 
of it was an apartment in Bedlam, 
and the opening incident was the 
adoption of a means of curing mad- 
ness, which was discovered near the 
end of the last century, and was said 
to be practised with success in some 
peculiar cases. It consisted in causing 
a drop of water to fall incessantly, 
with exact regularity of interval, from 
the ceiling to the floor. This was 
said to compose the patient and pro- 
duce sleep when other means were 
ineffectual. The Errors of Ecsta- 
sie” reminded us of this production, 
as being ejusdem farina, though this 
was in lyrics, and the Errors is in 
blank verse. Such a design cannot 
be good. The rhapsodies of poems 
should be very short when incidental ; 
but a work of which the scheme and 
construction is rhapsodical will never 
be read, and therefore it must be said 
to be bad, as all other things are 
when they will not answer the pur- 
pose they were made for. The errors 
of youth, which are excused as being 
such in life, are not the least offensive 
errors in writing; and we fear that 
the work we are noticing is of the 
order of books which see no second 
edition: Those who are tive 
of like trains of thought, those who 
are familiar with the usages of poe- 
ty and tired of its common-places, 

o would be ready to apprehend at 
a glance a novel i or a delicate 
peculiarity of e ion, could not 
fail to perceive Pag: Make av yng 
markable. ‘There are passages in it, 
which, were they to be quoted as be- 
longing to some poet of ac 
pre-eminence, would not be con- 
sidered as insufficient titles to his 
place. ‘There is a good deal in it 
which is more remo” of our 
earlier than o | present, 
but thive ts an obvious ambition 
which belongs to our times. In 
former ages there were few poets ; 


‘and nationality cannot be 


and very few who could be the con- 
temporary competitors of those who 
are now known to us: The latter 
pee ort. wrote composedly, with- 
out the now prevalent feeling that 
either they must push their ideas be- 
yond one man’s or another's, or they 
would never be heard of. Success 
brought them less of immediate gain 
and honour; and the impulse to write, 
though it might be a strong one and 
govern their whole lives, was not so 
impatient and importunate, in as 
much as their object was not one of 
instant acquisition, nor like to those 
which instigate the actions of daily 
life. Poets, and amongst them se~- 
veral writers of merit, have lately 
been struggling in a crowd. Some of 
the lowest order have been respected 
for nothing else than a smart jacket, 
and others of the highest have passed 
without notice, because they wore 
the star of their order within. We 
could mention several poems which 
our readers would hear of for the 
first time, though the writers of them, 
in the world where they’ shall come 
to light, will not be degraded to the 
level of some who are popular now.t 

The ambition which we allude to 
has led the author occasionally to 
unnatural efforts, which seem such 
even in a professed rhapsody. These 
we do not intend to point out, nor the 
Hibernicisms of the poem, and of ra- 


ther an interesting preface. J niiged 


The is short, the scene a wood- 
land by moonlight, the former part a 
monologue by one of the characters 
called Mystic, and the resta a 
between him and the Moon. The 
design we shall not pretend to ex- 
plain, our readers may collect what 
they can of it. In his monologue, 
Mystic first contemplates the scene 
in which he is , and opens the 
description of it with the followi 

short It is needless toc 

the reader’s attention to its beauties 


of language. ys 





© ‘The Errors of Ecstasie a Dramatic Poem, with other Pieces. By George Darley. 
London. Whittaker, 1822. | 

+ In speaking thus, however, we do not allude to our present poets of the very first 
eminence, whom we do not question to be the greatest of their time. 
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(A distant bell sounds, and ceases.) 
The sullen acclamation of the time 
Yon Moon ascended to her midnight throne, 
Hath died upen the gentle pulse of night ; 
And borne amid the thronging courts of 


Heav'n, 
Where lessening stars grow pale before the 
(Jueen, 
Their saffron cheeks turn'd to cinercous 
white, 
She rules supreme o'er all their singular 
fires. (P. 3.) 


There are subsequent parts of the 
description which give the reader the 
same minute perception of landscape 
objects that he may have in reading 
Cowper. 

Through dusky glens now peeps the zenith 
(Jueen, 

Raining her light upon the glittering turf ; 

White hoods are thick upon the dale ; the fir 

Lights all its prickly spires ; and the tall 
reeds 


Sharpen’d with visionary cusps of steel, 
In scatter’d groups, gleam down the silver 
vales. 
+ * * * . 
Such is the sovereign stillness of the time! 
Such is the grand ovation of the Moon ! 
Her footsteps strown with heaps of glittcr- 
ing flowers, 
She walks beneath the sublime arch o° the 
world, 
In calm, and bright, and deep serenity. 
(P. 7.) 
Mystic next proceeds to inquire 
why he cannot be at rest like all 
things else; and, after some meta- 
physical meditations, finds sufficient 
reasons, which are given with the bit- 
terness of reality, and remind us of 
Otway. The roughness of versifica- 
tion is not out of place. He finds 
that he is standing on the brink of 
death,— 
Loaden with weighty griefs and sallow 
cares, 
Press‘d by misfortunes innate and acquired, 
And ere youth's rose hath summer'd on its 


stalk, 

Turn‘d to a wretched weed, wither’d and 
pale, 

Stung by a venomous blast that bites my 
core, 

Sickness—which binds me with an aching 
crown, 


Encireling with its drowsy weight my head ; 

Last, Poverty, upon a carrion-steed, 

Cheering his bleak dogs, Hunger and Na- 
keincss, 

With slaughter-red mouths, and sharp re- 
morscless fangs, 

To tear my flesh, to strip my houseless form, 


Lap my cold bleod,and hunt me to my 


grave,— 








To stand, I say—this world upon my back, 
Galling my un-atlantic shoulders; these 
fell d 
Close at my heels pursuing—and the next 
Small fluxion of the longitude of time, 
My burthen hurl’d, back to the. injurious 
skies, 
My grim tormentors baffled in the teeth, 
To rest in senseless quict, joyless ease, 
In the short compass that a corpse can mca- 
sure, 
Laid stretch’d upon th’ eternal bed of 
silence, 
Pent up in futile boards or chok'd with clay. 
(P. 9, 10.) 
There is sometimes a mixture of 
metaphysics in the poem which would 
be better expurgated. We never saw 
metaphysics and poctry combined 
with advantage, except in Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s productions, and those too are 
in all other respects swi generis, and 
of a kind which the world seems to 
think more extraordinary than enter- 
taining. The following fantasy is 
more poetical than the metaphysics. 
I seem like one lost in a deep blue sea, 
Down, down beneath the billows many a 
mile, 
Where nought of their loud eloquence is 
heard, 
Save a dead murmur of the rushing waves 
Fleeting above, more silent than no sound. 
Over my head, as high as to the moon, 
The tall, insuperable waters risc, 
Pure and translucent ; through whose total 
depth | 
The imminent stars shoot unrefracted rays, 
And whiten all the bottom of the flood. 
The sea-bed hath a scenery of its own, 
And nought less wond'rous than the realms 
of air: 
Hills, dells, rocks, groves, sea-flow'rs, and 
sedgy caves, 
In crystal armour lock’d—scatter’d around ! 
Here, like a mortal-tenant of the sea, 
Or fabulous mertman, hermit 0” the wave, 
I stand, the sad surveyor of the scene, 
Alone, amid the deserts of the deep. 
(P. 15, 16.) 
The line in Italics is so distinguish- 
ed, because we desire to point out 
the character of versification  ob- 
servable iu this and in some other 
pastaen especially, and which be- 
ongs to much more of the poem in 
a less eminent degree. “That power 
of numbers which modulates’ the 
mind in which they are repeated has 
been perhaps less frequently exem- 
plified since the prevalenc® of lyrical 
verse, which is so pleasing to ear 
that a further power is ‘not attentpt- 
ed. The merely auricular melody 
carries it off with a good grace; the 
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senses are gratified, and, at the same 
time, impressed more or less, accord- 
ing to the force of the words, but 
not according to the impression ou 
the sense. In the line which we have 
indicated, any one with a mind and 
ear apprehensive of such things can- 
not fail to perceive a motion of ascent. 
‘lo impress the idea of altitude it 
was necessary that the mind of the 
reader should rise from the bottom to 
the top, and accordingly it rises foot 
hy foot with the verse. Blank verse, 
for the very reason that it is less 
metrical, favours more than any 
other the exercise of the higher and 
less sensual powers of versification. 
We shall have occasion, indeed we 
could not quote a page aud avoid it, 
to give some further specimens of 
felicity in the modulations of lan- 
guage. Before we proceed, we ga- 
ther up one or two which have been 
Jeit behind. 


This truth dumb Earth 
Speaks out! and Ocean o'er its undulant 





flood, &c. 
* * e * % 
This truth—borne on the plural voice o” 
the waves, Ac, (P. 12.) 


Tf I am disregarded of sweet charity 
If heaven has let me down the winds of 


chance, 
The rack and light leaf of its termagant 
blasts, &c. (P. 14.) 
Since Hope—who first my young ambition 
led 
Following with eager steps her protean form 
Through every permutation of variety — 
Since Hope, e’en Hope, deserts me, and re- 
ced 


es 
Into the frail material of the air 
Mid dying hues and melancholy signs, 
With her last finger pointing to the 
/ grave— (P.14, 15.) 

We are now to proceed. Mystic’s 
vision and meditations are interrupt- 
ed by the singing of a nightingale, 
and when the nightingale ceases, 
Mystic, sings himse/f. This occasions 
a mistake on the part of the Moon (to 
whom the songs are addressed) who 
takes Mystic for the nightingale ; but 
presently she comes nearer to the 
mark ; 
Art thou not he, by name implicative 
Mysiy the darkly thinking. #on, of ‘Ays- 

hery 


Here !— i dail. oars 
(cries Mystic, answering to his name.) 


43 This, if it appear absurd, belongs 
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to the extravagance of the design ; 
nor are the remarks of the Moun- 
tain or River Spirits introduced by 
Walter Scott less hyper-physical 
than this. Her Serene Highness 
commences her address with an allu- 
sive metaphor not unbecoming the 
altitude of her station. 


Poor errant worm! that sparklest i’ the 
dusk 

Of a most gloomy vale; 

What dost thou here, amid th* unwhole- 
some damps 

©’ the breathing earth ? 


She then takes occasion to advert 
to the many miseries which she has 
to endure the sight of, in her various 
phases. 





I’ve seen 
Such piteous acts, that I have sought to 
vail 
And blest the dark transgression of the 
clouds 


Which hid me from such woes. js 
Partial! Oh, no! 


Mine eye hath seen too much. 
I deck the pall, 


Which Night spreads over many a tombless - 


corse, : 
Stretch’d on the desert sands, or distant 


shores, 
With all my best of brightness, 
O, I weep, 
Weep e’en to dissolution, when I see 
Wand’ ring near some lone monument, far, 
far, 
From his poor maiden, her dear lover lorn ; 
(My memory wears the scarf of sorrow yct, 
And paints in tears his image on my 
brain ;) 
Down sits he on th’ uncomfortable stone, 
His breast uncased to th’ acrimonious winds, 
Thinking on her he loves ; speaks not, butsits 
Filling his gentle bosom with his tears ; 
Kisses the wind that seems to blow to home, 
Loads it, a faithless messenger, with sighs ; 
Then looks he in my face, endeavouring — 
To catch some false resemblance of his 
love— 


I smile, he sighs; I brighten, and he 
droops ; . : 
Then, hopeless, heartless, bitterly lies 


down, T ’ 

And all his burial lamentations are my 

Each hour I mourn some wretchedness like 
this — ' J " 

Merey Ev’n now amid th’ ‘Italian wave 

There unged a reckless, white-invested 
| PEEEEEre ) , #4 
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But stretch'd and senseless, like a sheet of 
foam, 

And screaming sea-fowl pluck her dainty 
form. (P. 23, 24, 25.) 

In this last part, a passage of ge- 
nuine poetry be it observed, we would 
remake the skill with which the parts 
of the picture are chosen. The scene is 
one on which the moon looks down. 
It is an Ztalian sea ;—which images 
to the mind the stillness and deep hue 
peculiar to the seas of that country 
and the skies reflected in them. That 
which plunges into this still and 
deep-blue sea is a white-invested form. 
Nothing could bring the effect more 
vividly to the eye. The form im- 
merges, and again floats on the sur- 
face, ** but stretched and senseless 
like a sheet of foam.” Analysis 
rather spoils than aids the effect of 
such a passage, but we give it, as 
critics, to point out the strong facul- 
ty of combination, and the taste with 
which it is exercised. 

Mystic pursues the specification yr 
of his: mental maladies ; and we cha- 
racterize the following passage, or 
rather it characterizes itself, as one 
of Shaksperian spirit. 


I’m framed, the fool of Sensibility ! 

I cannot see a young flow’r i’ the grass 

Smile at my foot which kills it in its prime, 

And yet not think of undeserved death ; 

I cannot look ascaunt the mighty deep, 

Shaking the firm strand with its plangent 
waves, 

And cry, “* ’tis good in faith,” or “ sooth 
tis fair ” 


But my whole spirit rushes through my 


ey 

And mingles with the motion of the flood, 
The blind tumultuations of the main ; 
Nor yet subsides, with the subsiding sea, 
But tasks invention to out-measure nature, 
And puts imagination to the stretch 
In feuing vast ideas of the Deluge. 

(P. 26.) 


The Bat pina this violence of 
sensation, and appears prepared with 
rome good advice, but Mystic inteér- 
rupts 


Veil'd spirit! must I then untune my soul, 
Or make it vibrate with unnatural pulse ? 


Fad 
‘busy stream, 
its ‘testy “pebbles, 





Such liquid modulations out of stones 

As might ashame the Intes of seraphim, 

With ‘Cease, thou babbler!’ Prithee, 
grate no more 


Upon thy Blefanght bed; the stridulous 


alin the ear with lesser dissonance ? ” 
(P. 25.) 


The Moon further expostulates, 
and again Mystic answers: 


Mystic. Why then I'll pray the Heav'ns 
to strike me surd ! 
To paralyze the tetchy nerves o” the brain, 
Dry up the tubes and organs of sensation, 
And turn my heart to preferable stone ! 
I'll rob the ditch-roots of their lazy pith, 
The green ores of their nocuous potency, 
Mix the narcotic juices for a drink 
To kill the fine vibrations of the brain, 
And dull the vigilant sense to lethargy— 
o 


Moon. Still in extremes ! 
Mystic. Hear me, sweet Spirit ! 
Though I stand 
sh and visionary bey, 
cheek, in shudd’ring atti- 
The ows on of the night, 
‘Thus, like a rigid statue—or, more ae 
A living representative of stone, 
A wretched mockery of the human form,— 
Wishing for some impetuous thunderbolt: 
To scatter me beyond the ken of God, 
Beyond the hope or pow’r of resurrection, 
The chance of future bliss appropriate,— 
I would not change the temper of my blood 
For that which stagnates in an idiot’s veins, 


To gain the sad salvation of a fool. 
(P. 31, 32.) 


A Poet’s complaints of poverty are 
thought ens whimsical and enter- 
taining the well-fed. We indulge 
them Sih the following : 


Mystic. Dear ingpiraton of roy beer 


FE Ap yar total casting-off, 
When Lam thus’a debtor to such sheds. 


For earering,, thet, the the shroud looks com 


Wh the ecing ih cae ea Uh 
ey ee ant 
ichorous 7 





Beith Pyare 

Give me a dart and. in my hand, 
For I am Death’s pale vicar upon earth! «: 
Sdoel ods vino APs 36,379 ) 

little pee, is 


pre ine ei the’ Moon grows | 
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pale on observing the approach of 
day, and hastens = departure. 
No more! My words are my lips ar 
seal". past, my lips are 
Mystic. Notthus! not thus! Ah do not 
leave me thus. 


Moon, See’st thou not yon red cloud upon 
thy plane, 
Just in the eyeo’ th’ east ? The van of day 
Burns on its brow. Th’ ascension’s in its 
prime, 
And soon shall see my fall. I fade! I 
fade ! 
Mystic. O stay !—one moment yet—O 
render me 
One poor response—— 
Moon. Haste then. I fade! I fade! 


The flow’rets are rathe risers; curious 
ears —— 
I would not have them blow my words 
adown 
Th’ intelligent, tell-tale winds awaken’d. 
Yare! 
Mystic. Pale Sister of the flagrant God 
of Day! 
Say, shall I die, when I dodie? Shall 
Fame 


More sweet than that intemperate lord of fire 
Shaking redundant radiance from his hair ! 
Breathe no proud anthem over me ? 
Moon. Farewell ! 
I must not speak—Morn comes—Earth 
wakes—Farewell ! 
Mystic. Ah! yet—ah ! cruel—say—— 
Moon. Farewell! Farewell! 
Mystic. One word! one little word ! ha! 
say-_— 


Moon. Farewell! 


There is an end of the poem. 
Though it is a work of youth, and, 
as we have said, in parts deformed 
by. extravagance, it will not be 
lightly treated by those who are 
capable of comprehending its me- 
rits. All its mo oe A ey ns be 
expected that an s of rea- 
ders will meen sy but we have 
quoted p which few will have 
read without The enn 
have been satiated, and poetry is now 
little relished. With re, to that 
taste for it which is left, itis of a 
kind which we desire to see improv- 
ed, and it belongs to such men as this 
author, in the approaching maturi 
of his powers, to correct-and am 
what is amiss in it. Certain minora 
sidera who have become apparent in 
the present twilight of our 


(we speak of only the last five or six 
re us) have prided themselves on. the 
of their nature as com-_ 


, 


Ww. 
posing. the poetical ; temperament. | 
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Intellect i8 a dry property of the 


schools, and never interferes with 
the muster of lamentable phrases 
which they designate as the lan- 


guage of passion. Or, if in some 
there be a portion of intellect, i¢ 
is employed for the lowest pur- 
poses of vanity or gain ia the corrup- 
tion of religious faith. Of these poeti- 
cal people there are better and worse. 
The best of them are weaklings 
whose follies and affectations, and 
ambition to be thought libertines 
and freethinkers, deserve little more 
thannursery castigation. The worst 
are to be described in language which 
we would rather borrow than invent, 
“a sort of men whose fifth element 
is malediction, whose life is infamy, 
whose death damnation, whose days 
are surfeiting, whose nights lecherie, 
yea such as Nanna could never teach 
Pippa, nor Comare and Balia dis- 
course of, and whose couches are 
Spintrie ; whose communication is 
atheism, contention, detraction, or 
paillardise; most of lewdness, seld of 
virtue, never of charitie ; whose spare 
time is vanitie or villanie.” 

This poet deserves to be strongly 
contrasted with the writers of whom 
we speak. His is a work as well of 
intellect as of temperament, although 
his fancy has been inadequately con- 
trolled. His poetry, though fault 
enough, is to be blamed for the wild- 
ness of imagination, not the, weak- 
ness of sensuality. There are no 
effeminacies, no allusions to the inno- 
cence of ad and the omnipo- 
tence of love. His are not the tones 
of a discontented infidel dr an emas- 
culated melodist. 


The ae of the author is too 
abundant cba words. We 


tion, 
book, they are. 
the verse. In 


the who ar somewhat si- 
cal and tric, It ia not without 
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Jost the point and fine edge of their 
meaning. We see and hear them 
daily applied to improper purposes, 
und have a less definite sense of the 
meaning which is justly belonging to 
them. It is from: this cause that 
words which are more or less obso- 
lete and uncommon derive their 
greater aptitude and more acuminated 
significance. But the effect: is in- 
jured when they appear often and 
with insufficient cause. 

There ate a few smaller pieces ap- 
pended to the poem, of which some 
are fanciful and pretty, others are 
without merit. The following de- 
serves to be quoted :— 


The Rebctlion of the Waters. 
** Arise !—the Sea-god’s ning shell 
Cries madly from his st caves, 
And staring rocks its echoes tell 
Along the wild and shouting waves. 
Arise! awake! ‘ye other streams 
Than wear the plains of ruin’d Troy, 
Ida‘s dark sons, have burst their dreams, 
And shake the very hills for joy.” 
Press‘d by the King of Tides, from far, 
With nostril split, and blood-shot eye, 
The web-foot minions of his car 
Shriek at the wave they lighten by. 
The noise of total hell was there, 
" po the rebel along ; 
ess, joyous prank they dare, 
Though, thunder fall from Neptune's 
tongue. (P. 56.) 
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THE OLD OAK. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH. 


1. 


Here have I stood the pride of the park: 

In winter, with snow on my frozen bark ; | 
In spring, mong the flowers that round me were spread, 
And among my own leaves when summer was fled. 

Three hundred years my top I have raised ; 

Three hundred years I have sadly gazed 

O’er Nature’s wide extended scene, 

O’er rushing rivers and meadows green ; 

For, though I was always willing to rove, 

I never could yet my firm foot move. 


2 


They fell’d my brother who stood by my side, 
And flung out his arms so wide, so wide. 
How I envy him, for how blest is he, 


As the keel of a vessel he sails so free. sie atkielealt 
Around the whole of the monstrous earth! fn kA eel 

But I am still in the place of my birth. » ntaatine 
I once was too haughty and proud to complain, .... .., 


But am now become feeble from age and pain, 0 Cokin 
And therefore I often give vent to my Woes ck vs 
When through my branches the wild. wind blows... 
3. ei 

A night like this, so calm and‘tlear, © 

I haye not seen for many a yearp 
The milk-white doe and her tendérfawn 
Are skipping about on the moonlight lawn; 0° 


, 


toy ° ‘fac iv 


And on the verge of my time-worn root 7 fon cw Om 
Two loyers are seated, and both aré mute’; a al sted ad 
Her arth encittled His outhful neck, ~*~ Pees rm 

_ For rione are’ présent her love to check.“ wen yr omental 
<“"This night would aluiost niy sail heart dhiet,"? °° % Se" 
} Haj T one hiope, of one sim e fear. te? «<2 #2 fi serena £ 
Pt yea yeom wa wy sere cperaed mide oe iqie sR 

or nat 
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SONNET. 


I woxe, and she was there—a moment there, 
Distinctly visible by that soft light, 
Which, beaming from herself, suffused her quite. 
Ne’er yet had I beheld her half so fair: 
No mournful trace, no shade of earthly care, 
Darken’d her countenance, so lovely it : 
Her vestment fell in folds, and it was white 
As purest cloud, floating in summer air. 
Too soon that vision faded from my view ; 


Yet did the vision smile, e’en as it faded ; 
ed through night’s invidious 


But still I 


hue, 


For the loved face, and angel form it shaded :— 
1 only saw the moonbeam glimmer through 
The quivering vine, which my dim lattice braided. 





-_— 


THE CANADAS.--EMIGRATION. 


Two subjects of higher import than 
those embraced by the prefixed title 
could scarcely be blended into one 
article. Nor are they of particular 
British, but of general -national in- 
terest. ‘This may not at first sight 
appear evident. How the several 
empires of the earth are to be affected 
by such remote influences, as a wil- 
derness on the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and the dis-location of a 
few uneasy Scotch and Irishmen, can 
exert, is not perhaps a matter of intui- 
tion. But if we penetrate the ques- 
tion, wider views, and clearer ones, 
may spread before the eye of the 
mind: a vista may open into that 
boundless prospect to which we have 
alluded. Some of the political con- 
tingencies will of course be found to 
be distant and doubtful; others more 
near and probable; whilst the re- 
mainder are of so imminent and cer- 
tain a description as to merit a far 

ter portion of regard than they 
ve yet obtained. 
a long time before China. sensibly 
perceives the increasing weight of the 
Canadas and the Emigrants in her 
own or the opposite, scale ;, France 
wil aden it sigalg ta 
Vv w years ma elapse ere 1 ‘ 
the beliexes beteredi Great Tartan 
-_ the yar States, fi A Yaris 
epresses it in favour of the Jatt 
nation, This we look upon as an 
axiom in politics: that the beam 


must shortly tremble between these 
Dec. 1824. 





hus it will be pen 


two empires ; and if so, the Canadas 
will necessarily furnish that influence 
which is either to establish an equi- 
librium, or destroy it wholly. It is 
for this vital reason that we, as ar- 
dent lovers of our constitution and 
country, for the respective perma- 
nence and prosperity of which we are 
deeply anxious,—now seek to attract 
general notice to the state of the Ca- 
nadas and the subject of Emigration. 
Our remarks, however, shall be brief; 
confident that a word in some cases 
is enough to catch public attention 
and fix it. 

The plentiful harvest of dishonour, 
which this nation reaped in its last 
American war, was the result, as is 
well known, of ignorance and imbe- 
cility not to be paralleled in the annals 
of administration. So gross was the 
fortaer, that, amongst, other things, 
water-casks and were dispatched 
from England at a vast expense, both 
of time and money, to our ship-car- 
ters on the borders of the Ontario, 


the latter, 
with 


sink the whole 
the very wind of a broad- 


2P 
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strength and stability to the whole 
body. Whatever may be said of the 
sedrgecve functionaries, we have at 
east reason to congratulate ourselves 
and each other that the interests of 
the British nation are no longer con- 
fided to a Secretary incapable of 
speaking plain English, and a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer scarcely able 
to speak at all. If we must go down 
the hill of destruction, it is some con- 
solation to be led to our fate by a man 
of eloquence and a man of understand- 
ing, not by Shallow and Silence.— 
Having adverted to the ignorance 
in which the nation and its ministry 
are, even as yet, we surmise, pro- 
foundly immersed upon the subject of 
Canada and its internal economy, we 
cannot but indulge ourselves in a 
remark, which we would fain hope 
might have its proper effect in the 
proper quarter. This prolific soil of 
ours is the fruitful mother of adven- 
ture, commercial, military, philoso- 
phical, and foolish: we furnish officers 
to be roasted by the Anthropophagi 
of Sierra Leone, and missionaries to 
be ridiculed by the savages of Siberia; 
we explore the deserts of Africa, and 
the wilds of Tartary ; we dispatch one 
connoisseur to bring us paradoxical 
bones from the pyramids, another to 
turn Turk for a sight and a specimen 
of Palmyrene marble, a third to ga- 
ther shells on the Erythrean shore, 
anda fourth toinspect the architecture 
of the Esquimaux ; this ship sails to 
the poles, that to the tropics ; we do 
all this, and a great deal more, for 
the ptospect of remote or equivocal 
advantages, for abstract,'insignificant, 
ridiculous, or no purposes. But in 
the mean time we sit down in fat 
contented ignorance of some of our 
own provinces and colonies: Ontario 
is taken for a salt water lake, Canada 
for a woodless country ; nay, to step 
no farther than from Port-Patrick to 
Doriaghadee,—tireland is thought by 
one half of us to be nothing but a 
purgatory of Orangemen, by the other 
one paradise of White-boys. For our 
own part we much question whether 
a late minister, poi being shown the 
map of his native land, could have 


put his finger on his birth-place: we 
are pretty sure that neither he nor 
any of his assessors at the council- 
board could positively have sworn 
that there was timber for a fleet of 
cock-boats in all Canada.* It is, we 
acknowledge, scarcely to be expected 
that antiquaries or inquisitors should 
proceed of their own accord to such 
unclassic ground as Hibernia and the 
Canadas, or be sent. thither by their 
patron societies: the local history of 
such countries is neither very seduc- 
tive to a student, nor altogether indis- 
pensable to private individuals. But 
with ministers the case is different ; 
to them an accurate, and minutely 
topographical knowledge of the pro- 
vinces under their governance is ab- 
solutely necessary, for the purposes 
of enabling them to act upon occasion 
with promptitude, vigour, and_ suc- 
cess. A geographical spy or two, 
with a modicum of secret service- 
money in his pocket, or the prospect 
of a place on the pension-list, would 
in all probability have furnished such 
information respecting the Canadas.as 
would have rendered the late Ame- 
rican struggle less disastrous, Or, at 
all events, somewhat less disgraceful. 
We should never have so appositely 
illustrated the proverb of “ carrying 
coals to Newcastle,” nor have com- 
mitted that illimitable series of blau- 
ders which made us the scorn. of .our 
enemies, the shame of our friends, 
and the laughter of all ssa Or 
why not oblige the delegated autho- 
rities there to furnish the necessary 
information?. Why uot make their 
setvices in this way the price of their 
places? Are they so dull that they 
cannot?—They must be admirable 
officers! Are they so idle that they 
will not?—They must be meritorious 
pensioners ! But if such unpfofitable 
servants must be retained for past 
Services or present convenience, are 
there no men to be found who would 
write descriptions of Canada for mo- 
ney? Ifthey were mere statistical 
accounts, mere- ical 7 SUr- 
veys, without any attempt at pal- 
losophising, -or “ w 


seeming wise, 
such a quantity of local knowledge 





“ In support of this conjecture, we beg leave to remind the reader, that upop the same 
memorable occasion which ealled for wood and water-casks to supply the s of 
Lake Ontario,—a couple of gun-brigs, to act upon the Lakes, were also di to 

bec, ministers not beitg aware that certain things called Rapids intertened between 
that city and the ultimate destination of the said gun-brigs. avisert 
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might be collected ‘from their uni- 
ted contents, as-would in the event 
of a war, or any other circum- 
stance requiring the interposition of 
government, considerably lighten the 
darkness in which ministers must 
walk without it. They would be able 
to reflect back some of the light, and 
illuminate the paths which were to 
be trod towards glory, the steps 
which led on to success. By such 
an industrious provision as this 
they might enter the Cabinet with 
systems prepared and minds made 
up; as ainda to decide upon 
what was to be done, the when, the 
where, the why, the how, as if the 
Canadas were within range of a 
bomb from the centre of the council- 
board. With such facilities as mi- 
nisters possess they should be as fa- 
miliar with every “ concession” in 
our American colonies as with the 
lids of their own snuff-boxes ; as in- 
timately conversant with the great 
lines of demarcation there, as with 
their own signatures. We see no 
reason why they should be a whit 
less particularly informed upon the 
state of Our possessions at one side 
of the river St. Lawrence, than 
the American Cabinet of theirs on 
the other. The President of Con- 
gress visits Fort Niagara as seldom 
perhaps as our Prime Minister visits 
Fort George. At least there ought 
to be no such difference as should 
render a nation which hardly knows 
the sound of a cannon equal at the end 
of ‘a ‘campaign to one which has 
scarcely known the sound of ahy 
thing else for the last century. Any 
fracas between us and the United 
States should, as yet, be but play to 
one and death to the other. 
It is only by a combination upon our 
part-of ignorance and imbecility such 
as “* conducted us” through the last 
war that the Ameficans can for 
a long time attempt to meet us in thé 
field or on the wavés, without being 
trampled into the dust of the earth or 
swept off the face of the ocean. 


But independent of prospec ive. 


prudence such as this, the w 


to themselves without danger. 
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custom of making over a province 
to some pretor or pro-consul, and 
leaving him to himself to peculate 
or tyrannise, or both, or neither, ac- 
cording as he may be inclined, is a 
very old one, and as bad as it is old. 
History will confirm this assertion, 
if it be not too axiomatical in its 
nature to admit of a proof. We 
profess ourselves unable to see why 
the supreme council at home should 
not have the governor of Canada 
little less ‘tnder their eye than the 
Custos Rotulorum of Westmorland ; 
nor why they should not be able to 
urge or control him with neatly the 


same dexterity as they do the Lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle.’ Supposing 
them as well acquainted with the 


internal economy of the country as 
they might be, we can discern no 
reason why they should not rule it 
with as much credit to themselves 
and benefit to the inhabitants, as the 
duchy of Cornwall or the principa- 
lity of Wales. There is certainly 
some difference in the difficulties of 

overning Canada ‘and the Island of 
Servey, but nothing proportionate to 
the existing difference in the good- 
ness of their respective governments. 
On the present enlar scale, and 
with the present rapid mode of in- 
tercourse between the two countries, 
there is no evil which might not be 
remédied, no injury which might not 
be redressed, no beneficial institution 
which might not be promoted, no 
mischievous practice which might not 
be restrained, with a little more delay, 
but with little less certainty in the one 

lace than in the other. On the above 

ypothesis (i. e. exact local know- 
] on the part of ministers), there 
is at least no dbuse but such as is 
tolerated heré which ought to prevail 
there; nor is there any error in 
policy or government but those com- 
mitted’ With impunity at home, which 
should étist two months longer in’ 
the Caniidas. Nay the arm of fs 
vertiment Being led shackled re 


public opiniofi, or at least by pub- 
power, shoul” exett Mf ore 


mo eon k et hy [ the 
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itself, must either. lie inactive, . or 
strike; about at random, knocking 
down a friend instead of an enemy, 
demolishing what is harmless, and 
wearying itself to no purpose or a 
bad one, like that of Don Quixote 
among the puppets? Besides, a 
srown-up state is very often best 
eft to itself to work. out its own 
prosperity, but an infant. state re- 
quires the supporting hand of its pa- 
rent.. The former has experience 
and judgment to direct it what to do 
for its own benefit; it has also wealth 
and physical power to carry its pro- 


jects into execution. Ministerial in- 


terposition is, in this case, imperti- 
nent, aud ministerial assistance su- 
perfluous. But in the other case ex- 
perience and judgment, wealth and 
physical power, are all and equally 
wanting, to the infant community, 
which should therefore be supplied 
as far as may be, from the ma- 
ternal, resources, or by maternal 
regulations Here indeed would in- 
terposition be kind and assistance 
useful ; and it is exactly here that 
neither are forthcoming. Like the 
relatives of a man beginning the 
world who will neglect him whilst 
he is struggling with the waves of 
fortune, but as soon as he has got his 
chin above them “ encumber him 
with help,” so ministers have ever 
been found ready to interfere with 
prosperous colonies and to leave un- 
happy ones to themselves. The 
government of a great state, which 
has many colonies, will always find 
as much matter for internal adminis- 
tration among the latter as within 
the former. Canals, harbours, docks, 
arsenals, public institutions, such as 
schools, colleges, hospitals, &c. en- 
couragement of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufacture, regulation 
of official services, inspection of ac- 
counts, and supervision of conduct, 
with numberless other details, would 
give full employment to an active 
Yolonial Secretary, and would pro- 
perly engage much of the attention 
of the council itself. .We are not 
uite sure but that the interests of 
the empire would .be as.much ad- 
vanced by. our ministers. directi 
their vigilance to these neglec 
matters, \as y watching an insolent 
association three or four forked 


animals — hemously self-deno- 
minated—the Holy Alliance. 

_ Adverting particularly to the sub- 
ject of Canada, we beg leave to ask 
whether the following passages {rom 
a_ work now before us* contain no- 
thing worthy of ministerial interfer- 
ence or public notice. 


ToxBacco, though very little cultivated in 
either of the provinees, seems to thrive well 
wherever it is tried: But, I think, it could 
not be planted to such an extent as would 
render it profitable as an article of com- 
merce, except in the London and Western 
Districts of the Upper Province. The seil 
and climate of these districts are so 
very favourable to its growth, that some 
samples have been recently exhibited in the 
Western District, not at all inferior in qua- 
lity to any ever produced in the United 
States. If the attention of the farmer in 
these two Districts were almost exclusively 
directed to the production of Tobacco 
and Hemp, ver te undoubtedly re- 
turn a profit sufficient to compensate him 
for his labour, and to stimulate his exer- 
tions, which, however trifling it might-be, 
would be more than he can now derive 
from the cultivation of any kind of grain. 
For it is a fact universally acknowledged in 
Canada, that a bushel of wheat, in the 
present depressed state of affairs, costs the 
farmer thirty per cent. more than he can 
obtain for it, if his time be estimated at the 
common price of a day-labourer. oe 
is, however, no spirit for enterprise in 
country ; and, as it has been well observed 
by a late writer, “all plans for its improve- 
ment, however rational or practicable, are 
doomed to linger for want of supporters.” 
The Colonial Government seems so little 
concerned about the prosperity of the coun- 
try, that no encouragement to agriculture, 
or to any thing else, can be expected from 
that quarter. It seems to be a matter of 
perfect indifference to the existing authori- 
ties of the country, whether its inhabitants 
dwindle out their lives in penury and teil 
or enjoy the comfortable independence which 
might certainly be the lot of every indus- 
trious Canadian, if eee pen ~ 
adopted their rulers which appear 
re enpebeiind mind as practicable, a8 

are indispensable to happiness and 


wth as those of and Russias and. 
Sithough it is admitted by all persons of 
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agricultural knowledge to be a most profit- 
able plant, and productive of much wealth 
wherever it is exclusively cultivated, the 
two Canadas cannot at present afford a 
sufficient quantity to hang their own male- 
factors. Government,,in its wisdom, has 
recently proposed to ase the naval 
supplies of this article from the Canadians, 
provided they can furnish them at as cheap 
a rate as they are obtained in Russia. 
This surely, at first sight, is a generous 
offer from a government, whose liberality 
to its subjects is without a parallel in the 
annals of the world! Would not a wealthy 
and independent father pay his needy mer- 
cantile sons a never-to-be-forgotten compli- 
ment, if, in the plenitude of his wisdom 
and affection, he were to inform them “ that 
if they would supply him with groceries 
and other articles of domestic consumption, 
at as cheap a rate as he could purchase them 
from a perfect stranger, he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to deal with them, but not 
otherwise ! ”’ 

If government entertained any doubt, 
that the Canadians could not supply the 
Navy with a sufficient quantity of hemp, 
it would perhaps be bad policy to offer them 
any competent encouragement for cultiva- 
ting it extensively, as ministers might 
thereby incur the displeasure of Russia, 
who, to retaliate, would very probably, in 
the event of their want of success in the 
Canada market, refuse to afford Great Bri- 
tain the usual supplies. But, as it has 
been ascertained by actual experiments, 
that these fruitful provinces are capable, 
and the colonists willing, to supply the 
navy; if suitable encouragement be given 
them, the government has no just reason 
for indulging in these fearful apprehensions. 
It is impossible, however, while the price 
of Jabour continues high, and while the 
navigation of the country remains in its pre- 
sent unimproved condition, that the Cana- 
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encouragement or something equivalent to 
it, the Canadians never can supply the 
British navy.. It has been suggested, by a 
respectable writer, that, if the government 
would appoint agents in different of 
the provinces to purchase thé article when 
prepared for sale, and to pay for it in specie, 
very favourable consequences would proba- 
bly result. In support of this statement, 
it is argued with great justness, that if no 
such persons are appointed, the profit of 
this article, as well as of every other,’ will 
be entirely engrossed by a few speculating 
characters, who, like the merchants at pre- 
sent, would monopolize the whole trade 
with government. The Canadian farmers 
are actually too poor to purchase the machi- 
nery necessary for the proper manufacture 
of hemp, or to send. it to, any distant 
market; but if an agent were appointed in 
each district, with authority not only to buy 
the hemp, but also to advance small sums 
for the purchase of machinery, to such 
persons as could give good security for its 
repayment in hemp, all difficulty would 
very shortly be obviated, and the farmers 
of each township would in a few years be 
enabled to transport the produce to the 
Kingston market, and eventually to that of 
Quebec; when the country agents, if not 
instantly dispensed with, might be gra- 
dually reduced. After the temporary reward 
had imparted a strong impulse to agricul- 
ture, had given a fresh and salutary direction 
to industry, and had opened a new and pro- 
fitable market for this sort of produce, it 
might be discontinued ; and regular com- 
mercial enterprise would then achieve all 
that remained to be done for the encourage- 
ment of the farmer, by making its way to 
the best mart for the purchase of hemp,-and 
by discovering the cheapest and readiest 
mode of conveyance. 

In the year 1822, the provincial parlia- 
ment of Upper Canada voted the sum of 
300/. for the purchase of machinery to ma- 
nufacture hemp, and 50/. a year for three 
years to keep it in repair. ‘The machinery 
was to be purchased by the Lieut. Governor, 

and with the advice of the executive 
council, and placed in that part of the pro- 
vince in which his Excellency might think 
it was more immediately required. Since 
the voting of the money I have not heard 
any thing of the machinery; but, as yet, 
there has been no need of it. 

The writer to whom I have just alluded, 
observes: It ts very r, that, 
although the British government has several 
times, since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, exerted itself in some’ degrec 
to promote the culture of hemp, not only 
in Canada but in the East Indies, those 
exertions have been hitherto utterly fruitless : 
It is said, that the East India climate is too 
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hot, and consequently that the hemp pro- 
duced there is too fine for large 

This may probably be the cause of failure 
in that quarter; but no such deteriorating 
effects are uced by the heat of the 
Canadian - The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts say, in the Preface 
to the 2lst volume of their i 
that they have ascertained by actual expe- 
riment, that Canada can furnish hemp for 
the use of the navy, equal in quality to 
that which is imported from Baltic. 
Monsieur Vondervelden, in a letter to the 
Society, attributes the bad success in Ca- 
nada to the attachment which the Canadians 
have always evinced to old customs, and to 
the opposition and prejudice of their priests, 
who would derive no advantage from the 
cultivation of hemp, as it is not, agreeably 
to the existing laws, a tytheable article. 
The seigneurs and merchants also gave it 
considerable opposition; the one from a 
conviction that it would destroy the profits of 
their wheat-mills, from which their greatest 
revenues are derived; and the other, be- 
cause they were apprehensive, it would 
have a powerful tendency to set aside that 
system of barter which they had long found 
to be more profitable than a ready money 
trade. 

Only some of these difficulties exist at 
present in the Lower Province; and, I 
think, the principal among them might be 
obviated by making hemp a tytheable article. 
But in Upper Canada, which, on account 
of the superiority of its soil and climate, 
is much better adapted to the growth of 
hemp, a still smaller number of obstacles 
would be experienced than in the Lower 
Province; and it is the opinion of the 
best-informed men in the country, that if a 
plan like that which I have now described 
were pursued, a sufficient quantity of hemp 
might be reared, in less than five years, to 
render the British Government completely 
independent of foreign supplies, and to save 
us from the humiliating necessity of an- 
nually paying the sum of a million and a 

alf to a foreign power, for an article, 
which, by a little encouragement on one 
hand, and by industry and perseverance on 
the other, we might raise in our own colo- 
nies, to the great benefit of Canadian set- 
tlers. 

7 aa * * a . 

The people of Canada annually pay to 

the Republican Americans upwards of 
106,000 dollars in specie for Sax. T alone,— 
every shilling of which might be kept in 
the Province— 
i.e. if the smallest encouragement 
were extended to its manufacture 
there, yA the government, — the 
country abounding jn saline springs. 


Of all British dependencies, .the 
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fect integrity than if they were all 
contained within the ana; bomedan, 
The question respecting the utility of 
colonies may be disputable in some 
cases; in this it is not. Our Cana- 
dian empire is a curb in the mouth of 
the most arrogant and ambitious peo- 
ple on the face of the earth; a 
who would swallow us if they co 
and with whom we. shall, ove day or 
other, have to contend in a: death- 
struggle,—a struggle not for glory or 
dominion, but for life. ‘That day is 
distant, but it is inevitable: we should 
be prepared for it. Canada is the first 
morsel which the Western Leviathan 
will attempt to gulp; and it must be 
rendered such as shall choke him: 
if not, it will be but as a whet to his 
appetite. Prompt, bold, and wise 
measures should be taken to convert 
that country into one bulwark. 
By “ martello towers,” fortifications, 
fleets, and soldiers? No! Not by 
these alone, nor by these chiefly; but 
by manning it with subjects, loyal 
because they are well governed, brave 
because they are free, and powerful 
because they are prosperous. Let 
their manufactories be encouraged, 
their internal commerce facilitated, 
their agriculture promoted, and, above 
all, their local government purified, 
invigorated, and rendered acceptable 
to the people. This is the only means 
of doing well that which should be so 
done, cr not done at all. To do less 
than this is to do worse than nothing. 
It would be only cultivating a future 
province for the Union, fostering an- 
other head forthe hydra. Never let 
this be left out. of sight: Canada.is 
either as one for us, or, lost. to the 
States, much more than as two 
against us. Not like Hanover Jost 
to Russia, where, both from its dis- 
tance and situation amongst other 
- oms, its — would be of 
ittle avail to the gainer; not even 
taking into consideration the relative 
orce of the two provinge4) ay ie 
land lost, to Frange ;. but rat 
Normandy, when it RAs ENOOR Te 
us by the “latter. kingdom... 
the weight of another member tothe 
force of a consolidated body. We 
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talk of Greece as a bridle for the Cos- 
sack ; but where is the foot-lock for 
the Yankee ?—It is Florida!* 

If the view which we have here 
taken of the ultimate importance of 
the Canadas be correct, nothing can 
be easily imagined more worthy of 
our serious attention than the affair 
of Emigration. It is well known 
that the majority of the Canadian 
population are French in their pedi- 
gree and in their manners: we sus- 
pect moreover that they are French 
in their hearts.t Now to correct this 
lurking anti-British feeling, Emigra- 
tion from Great Britain is the only 
means which can be devised. In- 
deed, whether it exists or not, our 
conduct should be the same. By 
Emigration we could man the soil 
with such a tenantry as would, in 
process of time under a liberal form 
of government, render the north bank 
ef the St. Lawrence impregnable to 
the Yankee, and throw him back 
with ruin and disgrace on his own 
boundary if he attempted to trans- 
gress it. Here then is a necessity 
turned into a possible advantage: we 
must get rid of our superfluous po- 
pulation, and we may not only do 
this by encouraging its emigration to 
Canada, but, by rendering its settle- 
ment there commodious and happy, 
convert that which was a burthen to 
oppress, into a bulwark to defend, us. 
But by its very nature this super- 
fluous population, being in a great 
measure the scum not the cream of 
society, will require the more wisdom 
and ability in the local authorities 
to exalt'and purify its debased con- 
dition, till it becomes eventually that 
which we would make of it, and 
which might be made of it. The 
Union itself was a scion from such 
another rascal stock; yet what a 
goodly tree it is already !—Why 
then might not Canada, by means of 
emigration, be equalized, for its di- 
mensions, with United States ? 
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Its natural advantages ‘are fully as 
tas those of the opposite shore. 
hy has it not been equalized? It 
moves, not the envy, but the anguish 
of a good subject to hear and read 
the different accounts which travel- 
lers give of the American and the 
British side of the St. Lawrence: 
activity, enterprize, public spirit,— 
power, on the one ; mertia, timidity, 
public spiritlessness,—debility on the 
other. Wherefore,—why is this? 
Shall the democrat tell us to our face 
that it arises solely from the different 
forms of government prevailing on 
the opposite shores? Shall he not 
only tell, but seem to prove it to our 
face? O let itnot be said! Let not 
a form of government which al] his- 
torians from Herodotus to Sismondi 
tacitly unite to condemn, have this 
practical evidence of its superiority 
over that which Cicero praised asa 
beautiful vision, and Montesquieu as 
a realized dream !—Or shall we have 
to confess that Puritanism sketched 
out a mighty empire which a more 
orthodox creed has been unable to 
imitate even in miniature? Which- 
ever ground we take, whether we 
stand forth as the reprobators of de- 
mocracy or sectarianism,—tell us to 
look across the St. Lawrence, and we 
must be dumb. The sincere lovers 
of monarchy and episcopacy should 
be furnished with a practical answer 
to a practical argument. 

In this national point of view the 
question of Emigration is of mo- 
mentous significance. As it regards 
indiyiduals also, if not as universally, 
it is more immediately important. 
The eventual prosperity of the em- 
pire, the present happiness of a great 
many of our countrymen, are deeply 
involved in it. For the double pur- 
pose of affording the Emigrating and 
the permanent population (amongst 
which ministers may find some be- 
nefit in enrolling themselves) of the 
three United Kingdems some infor- 





* ine indi with which we beheld Florida ceded to the Union, marks 
The supine indifference Ww. we ot ta doit orl ote , 


most ive character, either the want of public spirit m 

foresight, which allowed that measure to take place without regretting ft. ‘How 

many men-of-war frigates will the ports of Florida fit out in the next twenty yeats,to 

take our honest “ fifties” in tow after a broadside? > 2 oi 
+ In this suspicion, which (all circumstances considered) is not \a \yery rash one to 

we are ci ined by the opinion of an intelligent friend. who resided many 
, polars retreat 
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mation upon this subject, we will 
_ a few paragraphs relating to it 
m the volumes lying on our table. 
They may furnish matter of reflec- 
tion to both parties, some reasons 
perhaps for change of opinion re- 
specting Emigration, and some mo- 
tives for change of conduct in prin- 
ciple or in detail. The subject has 
been hitherto much misrepresented 
and of course much misunderstood. 


In the first settlement of the country, as 
might naturally be expected, the shores of 
the St. Lawrence, and of the Lakes On- 
tario, Erie, and St. Claire, became» the 
choice and the property of those persons 
who first ls the Province. The 
banks of the rivers which empty themselves 
into these lakes, and all the circumjacent 
country, have, since the termination of the 
war, become entirely settled: So that it is 
now impossible to procure land, except by 
purchase, in any part of Upper Canada in 
which the various great advantages of si- 
tuation are attainable. But this is of little 
consequence to any, except to the poorest 
class of emigrants: For those who carry 
** their friend in their pocket,’ may pur- 
chase land in the finest and most eligible 
townships, with less than is paid for a Go- 
vernment GRANT in the midst of inter- 
minable forests. This is an assertion 
which may surprise persons who are unac- 
quainted with the country, and offend the 
chaste ears of others who are well enough 
acquainted with it. But it is not a mere 
assertion; it is a stubborn fact, the validity 
of which I shall be able to substantiate by 
arguments that may bid defiance to refuta- 
tion, and that present themselves incident- 
ally in the discussion of emigration. 

This matter of Government grants is 
important to be made known. Before 
the year 1819, the fees on obtaining 
such grants were: for 200 acres the 
sum of 8/. 8s, 9d., to which was to be 
added 4/. 4s. 44d. for every hundred 
acres more. Afler the same period, 
the fee for 200 acres was augmented 
to 161. Lis. 6d., and the additional 
fee for every additional hundred acres 
was increased to 7/. 14s. 1d. 


And now that unfortunate emigrants 
procure money more easily than it could be 
procured heretofore, the fees are raised to 
the following enormous amount ;—Fifty 
acres to pauper emigrants gratis; for 100 
acres, 124; for 200, 302.; for 300, 601 ; 
for 400, 757; for 500, 1257.; and for 
every additional hundred acres up to 1200, 
251. is to be paid. 

These sums are payable in three equal 
instalments: The Fras, on the receipt of 
e location ticket, which is always obtained 


as soon as the Council have determined 

the quantity of land to which the applicant 
is entitled: The SECOND, on filing a 
certificate of settlement-duty: And the 
THIRD, on receipt of the fiat for a patent. 
Every British subject, of what stamp soever 
his creed, is entitled, on his arrival at the 
seat of government for Upper Canada, to 
receive any quantity of land, within the 
provincial limit of 1,200 acres; which he 
may the means of cultivating, and 
ruil ich he is willing to pay the required 
ees. 

I do not question the right of the Go. 
vernment to charge such enormous fees on 
lands which it has fairly purchased, and is 
of course entitled to dispose of in such way 
and manner as may most effectually. ac. 
complish the objects which it has in view, 
But if it be the wish of England to increase 
the population of Canada, and thus render 
it of some value to the parent-country, £ 
very much doubt the policy of those mea- 
sures which the Canadian Government is 
now pursuing. Since the increase of the 
fees, I have known many emigrants, who 
came here with a determination of settling 
in the country, but who, on finding that 
the Government, instead of freely Gnant~ 
1nG land to the unfortunate among its 
subjects, was actually in the habit of sELu~ 
ING IT at an extravagant rate, turned 
their backs on the British Colonies, and 
immediately went over to the United States, 
to add strength and numbers te our already 
formidable rivals. I can very confidently 
state, that, since the new scale of fees was 
adopted, there have not been five hundred- 
acre lots of land taken up for the one Lun- 
dred which were previously granted, The 
object of increasing the fees, whatever it 
might have been, must therefore have de- 
feated itself; unless, indeed, it were te 
retard the settlement of the country. Some 
persons, perhaps, in the plenitude of their 
loyalty, may, for the honour of the thing, 
prefer dealing with government on these 
terms to dealing with private individuals 
on much more adv terms: But 
these persons, if I may be allowed such 
plainness of , have much more moncy 
than wit. For land, in townships which 
have been long settled, and whose con- 
tiguity to navigable rivers gives them a 
decided superiority over governm 
can now be purchased for less money than 
is required in accepting a grant of an-equal 
nu of acres from Government. 

“ou must not, however, suppose that I 
mean af TepaRanPs the Lieutenant Governor 


same manner as private individuals. — Far 
from it! There.is.a soppeiecee differ- 
ence in sat pas hip adopt. pn cheer é‘ 
instance, if you feel. disposed to acer : 
date the Government with your cash, (you 
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must humbly petition for its value in land, 
and be particularly attentive to the manner 
in which you receive their munificent gift, 
taking especial care, in look and word, to 
express no other sentiments than those of 
unfeigned thankfulness. 

But if your inclination should lead you 
to trade with private land-owners, you find 
yourself quite differently circumstanced. 
Instead of being the suppliant, you become 
the supplicated. In the one case, you 
must obtain a royal fiat for the disposal of 
your cash ; in the other, you are presumed 
to possess a legitimate right to do so of 
your own accord. In dealing with the 
former, you must relinquish your own 
judgment altogether, and allow the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Council to select for 
you, in such places as they may deem 
expedient, the article which they may be 
graciously pleased to grant you. Whereas, 
if you treat with the latter, you are at per- 
fect liberty to exercise your own judgment, 
and to make such selection of land as may 
appear most likely to conduce to your 
future welfare and respectability. The 
honour, however, of an interview with his 
Excellency and the different members of 
the Executive Council, and the pleasure of 
contemplating an enormous seal suspended 
from your deed, with the Royal Arms 
thereon ee are considered, by some 
persons, advantages sufficiently substantial 
to counterbalance the paltry saving which 
is effected by dealing with men in the hum- 
bler walks of life. Who is there so vile, 
that would not give four or five hundred 
dollars more for a deed with half a dozen 
honourable signatures and the imposing 
seal-of Chancery thereto annexed, than for 
a title with the signature of an obscure indi- 
vidual, and the simple impression perhaps 
of a steel-bottomed thimble ? 

It is supposed by many persons in 
Canada, that the Supreme Government at 
home is ‘wholly ignorant of the amount of 
fees claimed from emigrants on their ob- 
taining land: But this, I think, is certainly 
an absurd supposition. Surely it is not 
i jesty’s Ministers can 


Government is exercising 
For my part, I cannot entertain an i 

from their acknowledged vigil- 
ance. I believe, nay, I know, they are as 
intimately acquainted with the matter as I 
am myself; and f think that ‘persons who 
come to Ganada under the impression of 
being able, on their arrival here, to obtain 


of land, take very litde 
trouble to be ri informed on the sub- 
ject previous to leaving their native country : 


For, I am: well assnred that all applicants 
at Earl Bathurst's office for information on 
Instances of persons being indticed to emi- 
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grate to this country by the confident hope 
of obtaining a gratuitous grant of land are 
too frequent ; and, I am sorty to add, they 
are sometimes treated by the Executive 
Government here with a degree of con- 
tempt; for which it is difficult to account. 
The Lieutenant Governor and Council seem 
to think that they, and they only, are the 
persons to whom applications for land should 
be made, and appear resolved to convince 
all who have been so presumptuous as to 
make application elsewhere, that it would 
have been better for such applications to 
have been deferred until the will and plea- 
sure of the Government were ascertained. 
* * ° a a 

It is very impolitic, for those who can 
afford to pay for land, to pursue the latter 
course—rent cleared farms; but, in the 
case of poorer emigrants, I consider it 
much better to do so than to accept of a 
grant of fifty acres from the government. 
To persons acquainted with America it 
would be unnecessary to say, that fifty 
acres are insufficient for the support of a 
moderate family. Allowing twenty acres 
for fuel, which would only be reserving a 
quantity sufficient for the same number of 
years, and dividing the remaining thirty 
into pasturage, meadow-land, and tillage, 
it might, if well managed, barely main- 
tain a family. But a man who is in the 
possession of this small quantity of land, is 
in a situation little superior to that of the 
Irish peasant. Like him, he is compelled 
to toi] hard all day, and to find at even- 
tide that he has earned what is hardly 
enough to prolong his existence,—a sort of 
prison-allowance, which prevents him from 
dying of hunger, while at the same time it 
removes him very far from repletion. Like 
him, he has no hope of improving his cir- 
cumstances, or of attaining to that inde- 
pendence for which he braved the dangers 
of the deep. His field is too contracted, 
and the means of extending it are not with- 
in his reach. 

It is admitted by all persons acquainted 
with the Canadas, that 100 acres of land 
are as small a quantity as an agriculturist 
should ever consent to cultivate in this 
country. This may appear very extraordi- 
nary to English or Irish farmers; but it 
is nevertheless a fact, which could easily 
be demonstrated. The severity. of the 
winter makes it necessary for every farmer 
to provide a large ng | of forage for 
his horses and dle. the excessive 
heat and drought of the summer render the 
meadow-lands rather uctive. | The 

of labour, and the shortness of 


S, 
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merchandize, prove the of farm- 
ing on a large scale, sod the cudiculty of 
existing on a grant of 50 acres. 
* . * * . * 

This lamentable decrease in the imports 
and exports, and consequent deficiency in 
the revenue, are attributed to the altera- 
tions in the laws of England, which regu- 
late the importation of corn, flour, and 


meal into the United Kingdom. By these 


laws, the grain of the Canadas has been 
effectually excluded from the British mar- 
ket. The Canadians complain, and I 
think not without cause, that, whilst they 
are compelled to resort almost exclusively 
to England for a great variety of her ma- 
nufactures, for which their staple commo- 
dities were formerly taken in exchange, 
they are prevented from sending to foreign 
countries such articles of their own pro- 
duce as are excluded from the British mar- 
kets, where they might obtain in exchange 
the merchandize of which they stand in 
need. 

It is not necessary to possess any extra- 
ordinary powers of mental vision to per- 
ceive, that a colony whose imports, amount- 
ing only to 863,156/. exceed her exports 
by more 350,000/., must inevitably become 
bankrupt, unless some measures are 
promptly resorted to for her salvation. I 
think, however, the evils here complained 
of, which are now becoming daily more 
general, might be greatly alleviated, if not 
entirely removed, without adopting any 
measures that would have the slightest ten- 
dency to affect the agricultural interests of 
the parent state. That it would be highly 
impolitic to admit colonial or any other 
greiuce into the ports of the United King- 

om, so long as you are able to grow what 
is sufficient for your own consumption, is 
a fact, which every disinterested man will 
acknowledge. At the same time, it is, in 
my humble opinion, a great hardship that 
we, I speak as a Canadian, should be com- 
pelled to purchase your manufactures 
when you will not accept of our staple com- 
modities in exchange. On the very prin- 
ciples of ‘* Free Trade,” on which you 
seem inclined to act whenever we, as colo- 
nists, ask the slightest boon at your hands, 
we certainly ought to be allowed to avail 
ourselves of the advantages which are to be 
derived from commercial intercourse with 
foreign markets. Perhaps, if proper en- 
couragement were given to the culture of 
hemp and tobacco in Canada, the balance 
of trade, which is at present decidedly 
against us, might be turned in our favour. 
It has been said, that England annually 
pays, to a foreign power, upwards of a mil- 
ion and-a-half, for the single article of 
hemp 5 every pound of which might be 
saved to the British empire, by promoting 
the culture of that plant in Canada. 

° . » . * 

If, however, the Supreme Government 





would manifest a spirited desire to im 
the internal navigation of the ory 
to encourage the cultivation of hemp and 
tobacco a t would be done for pauper 
emigrants, particularly for 
by landing them on this side of the Atlan, 
tic. Immediate employment might then 
be reckoned upon with certainty, and would 
be easily procured; and an industrious 
man, within the limits of a single year, 
could not fail to obtain a sufficient sum to 
establish him upon his own lands, If the 
Canadas are p y regarded, as a valua- 
ble portion of the British Empire, surely 
something more should be done for them 
than has ever yet been attempted. Sure I 
am, that if some of those hundreds of 
thousands which are almost annually voted 
away by the Imperial Parliament, for the 
further decoration of buildings already 
sufficientiy splendid, and the support of 
establishments already too munificently en- 
dowed, were devoted to the improvement of 
this portion of the British Colonies, a great 
benefit would speedily devolve on the people 
of England. Ifthe extension of your com- 
merce be desirable,—if the enrichment of 
your remotest dependencies be an object 
worthy of regard,—if the possession of va- 
luable territories, capable of receiving and 
sustaining millions of your overgrown po- 
pulation, now almost literally perishing for 
want of employment,—if these be advan- 
tages, and if Canada be worth the paternal 
care of your Government,—why has she 
not experienced greater attention? Why 
does she not obtain a portion of that libe- 
rality which the Parliament of England so 
frequently and laudably displays ? 

The total expense of transporting 
a family consisting of eight persons 
(without servants) from Europe to 
Upper Canada is estimated at about 
680/. The writer is supposing the 
case of an Englishman worth 15002 
desirous of emigrating to Canada; 
he goes on to say: ; 

For this sum, viz. 681/., the emigrant will 
be able to defray his expenses from his na- 
Canada, to obtain 500 


made, and. which, you may rest assured, is 
perfectly correct, it appears that G00 acres 
of hand “neashonl Government, 


when improved in the way that has been 
described, will cost no less a sum " the 
proprietor than 315/. This land, it 
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be recollected, must of necessity be far re- 
tired from navigable waters, and at a re- 
mote distance from any kind of market. 
Who then will be so far infatuated, and led 
blind-fold by a mistaken spirit of loyalty, 
as to accept such land from Government on 
the usual conditions, when he may purchase 
an equal quantity in the same advanced 
state of cultivation, for far less than that 
sum, on the banks of Lakes Erie, Onta- 
rio, and St. Clare ? 

I shall therefore consider the emigrant of 
1500/7. to be settled on 500 acres in any 
part of the Province which he may select, 
with the quantity of stock, farming uten- 
sils and furniture already mentioned, at the 
expense of 6162 . As 884i. of the 15001. 
yet remain, his prospects may be supposed 
to be decidedly favourable. 

But if he will not attend to his own 
business, and sometimes put his own hands 
to the plough, he must have more labourers 
and other servants, than he can afford to 
pay- Properly to cultivate 100 acres of 
land, will require the constant labour of 
three men ; the annual expence of whom, 
exclusive of their board, will be 907. For 
the support of his own family, his labour- 
ers, his oxen, his cows, and his sheep, 40 
acres will be sufficient, if judiciously cul- 
tivated. There remains, therefore, the 
produce of G0 acres for the payment of his 
labourers, and for the procuring of clothing 
for his family,—supposing that his wife is 
unwilling or unable to manufacture any. 
In the due cultivation of 60 acres of land, 
40 acres may produce a yearly crop, which, 
if in a fertile part of the country, will 
amount to 25 bushels per acre. This 
quantity, according to the present price of 
grain, which is two shillings and sixpence 
per bushel, will amount to 125/.; out of 
which 907. must go to pay for hired la- 
bour ; so that, fide no deductions what- 
ever for the failure of crops, the wasting of 
grain, or other contingencies, only 35/. are 
left for clothing a wife and six children. 

If a person of this description therefore 
were, in addition to his labourers, to kee 
only one inside servant, whose wages w 
amount to 151, his whole farm would be 
found little more than sufficient for the su 
port of his household establishment. e 
interest of his 8841, and the increase of 
his stock, would however be fully equal to 
meet all his necessary demands: So that, 
it may be said, that, with economy, fru- 
gality, and good success, he may live com- 
fortably, without drawing on his banker 
for any thing beside the interest of his 
=n 
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would suffice for the support of a family, 
consisting of eleven persons, Forty acres 
would certainly produce more grain than 
could be consumed by eleven persons ; but 
how are horses, cows, and oxen to be fed 
through a tedious Winter of nearly six 
months’ continuance ? And how is pork to 
be fattened, in sufficient quantities for the 
consumption of so large a family ? Ten 
acres of meadow-land will be scarcely suffi- 
cient to yield hay enough for a pair of 
horses, two yokes of oxen, half a dozen 
cows, and fifty sheep. Fifteen acres of 
pasturage will be no more than adequate to 
the sustenance of fifty sheep throughout the 
Summer, admitting that the cows and oxen 
find a subsistence in the forests ; and five 
acres will scarcely yield oats enough to feed 
the horses. There remain therefore only 
ten acres for the maintenance of the family. 
If you will take the trouble of estimating 
the quantity of grain, hay, and pasturage, 
necessary for the support of such a stock, 
and the flour which a large family will an- 
nually consume, and compare the result of 
these calculations with the average produce 
of land in Canada, you will find my state- 
ments to be perfectly correct. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that a respectable emigrant, on leaving 
England with 1,500/, may settle himself 
in Canada on an estate of 500 acres, sup- 
port a large family comfortably, and die 
worth upwards of 800/. in specie, if he is 
not imprudent or exceedingly unfortunate. 

We have thus laid before our read- 
ers the few facts concerning the Ca- 
nadas and Emigration which we 
have been able to glean from the vo- 
lumes of a writer, himself a denizen 
of those countries, and an emigrator 
from Ireland. It is so difficult to 
obtain information of this kind, that 
we make no apology for selecting it 
from the worst-written book without 
any exception we ever read in our 
lives. A coxcomb or a tailor how- 
ever is the right person to apply to 
for what we wish to know respecting 
dress; a ploughman, though “ as 
ignorant as dirt,” for what we would 
learn of his simple art; and in the 
same way an emigrator from these 
countries, and a denizen of Canada, 
may be good authority on such sub- 
jects as those alone upon which we 

ve quoted Mr. Talbot. But for its 
utility in this point of view we should 
have resigned his work on “ Canada” 
long since, as we do now,—to the 


trunk-maker. 
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THE LAND OF LOGRES. 


Ow speaking lately to a friend who 
is engaged in a laborious work re- 
lating to our national antiquities, 
about the right limits of the land of 
Logres, I found to my surprise that 
he had never before heard of such a 
place. Hence I am led to conclude 
that many others of my countrymen 
are equally unaware that, among the 
names which have at different times 
been given to this portion of the 
globe, that of Logres is one. Britain, 
Albion, England, are appellations 
familiar, it is to be hoped, the world 
over. But Logres is a stranger even 
at home. M. de Roquefort, who had 
to explain the word im his glossary 
of the Romance language, treats it 
thus: “ According to Borel,” says 
he, “itis anation. I see none but 
the Locrians, ‘ Locri,” a people in 
Greece to whom this name can be 
applied.” When the same gentle- 
man was afterwards employed in 
editing certain old French poems, 
called the Lais de Marie, Logres 
again lay in his way, and though he 
had gained a little more light, yet it 
was scarcely sufficient to prevent his 
stumbling again at the same block. 
** The land, the country, the king- 
dom, the city of Logres, or Loengres, 
so often spoken of, made a part of 
Glamorganshire in the province of 
Wales.” (Vol. i. p. 37.) 

Now let us hear the account which 
a learned Welshman gives of the 
matter. Mr. Owen, in his dictionary 
of that language, under the word 
Lloeggr (which he derives from lloeg, 
to open or break out), defines it to 
be “ that part of ancient Britain which 
was inherited by the Belgians, pro- 
perly speaking ; also England, south 
of the Baoke: exclusive of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Devon, but now it is 
the popular name of England in ge- 
nera) ;—~Loegria.” 

This calls to my mind an awkward 
accident that befel me when I was 
yet a younker, following my father 
in a ride through North Wales. On 
a sign-post by the road-side (1 think 
it was not far from Corwen), some 
wicked Dick Tinto of the land’ had 
shadowed forth the “appearance of 
two doltish-looking heads, and uider- 


neath them had inscribed in charac- 
ters so plain, that he who ran might 
read the following distich : 


We three 
Loggerheads be. 


These words, as I was sauntering 
along on my horse, and in spite of ail 
admonitions to the contrary, lagging 
some way behind, these words | un- 
wittingly pronounced ; and thus on 
the instant, according to the old Flo- 
rentine’s phrase, 

1 was made third amid so learned a band, 
Si ch’io fui terzo tra cotanto senno. 


I have since thought that the trap 
was laid by some facetious Cambro- 
Briton to catch an unwary traveller 
from the land of Logres like myself, 
and that Loggerheads might mean 
‘« heads from Logres,’’ or men from 
Logres, apervnva xrapnva. 

In vindicating to our country this 
its old and genuine title, I may be 
allowed to add one or two passages 
from our best writers who have made 
use of it. Spenser has it at. least 
twice in the Faery Queen. 

But Albanact had all the northern part, 
Which of himself Albania he did call ; 


And Camber did possess the western quart, 
Which Severn now from Logris doth de- 


part. 
Facry Queen, Book ii. c. 10. st. 14. 


And Twede the limit betwixt Logris land 
And Albany. Book iv. c. 11, st. 36. 


Thus it appears that Logris, or 
Loegria, is the country bounded by 
Twede to the north, and Severn to 
the west. The writer ofthe Lais de 
Marie couples Logris and Albany to- 
gether, as Spenser has done. 

En Loengre et en Albanie. 
Lai de Milon, p. 328, ¥: 7; 
Milton joins it with Lyones, where 
he speaks of 
Fairy damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas,,or Pellenore. 
Par. Reg. b. 2- 
The same author, in his Hist of 
England, calls it E a.“ His 
three sons (the, sons-of Brutus , Lo- 
crine, Albanact, and Camber,” divide 
the land by consent. “Locritiehad 
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the middle part, Loégria; Camber 
possessed Cambria or Wales ; Alba- 
nact, Albania, now Scotland. But he 
in the end by Humber, king of the 
Huns, who, with .a fleet, invaded 
that land, was slain in fight, and his 
people driven back into Loégria.” 
(Book i. p. 20. Ed. 1677.) How full 
of interest is this first book of Mil- 
ton’s work to those readers who have 
any thing of what 1 should call a 
poetical patriotism ! It comprises the 
best portion of our history, our he- 
roic age. There were giants in those 
days-. The records of our Saxon 
forefathers are, for the most part, 
confused, dull, and insipid. Since the 
Normans all is a mere matter pf yes- 
terday. The very names become 
such as one meets every day in the 
streets, and may read upon the shop- 
windows. The tinker, in Shakspeare, 
boasts himself of his Norman de- 
scent ; “ your Slys,” says he, ‘‘ came 
in with the Conqueror.” But when we 
are told of our ancestors (if indeed an 

of their blood yet runs in our veins 

who lived in the days of Heli the 
Priest, when we hear of Brute and 
Corineus, and Estrildis, and “the vir- 
gin daughter of Locrine,” it is then 
that we feel ourselves to be somebody, 
and may, perhaps, have a pedigree 
worth the looking after. Yet it is on 
Milton’s record of this era that his 
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biographer Johnson has observed: 
“* Why he should have given the first 
part which he seems not to believe, 
and which is universally rejected, it 
is difficult to conjecture.” Let Milton 
be suffered to give his own reasons, 
and no reader need be at a loss to 
conjecture why he did not omit this 
part of our history. ‘“ Seeing that 
oftimes relations heretofore account- 
ed fabulous have been after found to 
contain in them many footsteps and 
reliques of something true, as what 
we read in poets of the Flood, and 
giants little believed till undoubted 
witnesses taught us that all was not 
feigned; I have, therefore, deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over even 
of these reputed tales ; be it for no- 
thing else but in favour of our, Eng- 
lish poets and rhetoricians, who by 
their art will know how to use them 
judiciously.” (P. 7.) And again, 
when he has said why he passed ra- 
pidly over the story till the time of 

rutus, he adds: “ But now of Brus 
tus and his line with the whole pro- 
geny of kings, we cannot so easily be 
discharged ; descents of ancestry, 
long continued laws and exploits not 
peeny seeming to be borrowed or 

evised, which in the common belief 
have wrought no small impression ; 
defended by many, denied utterly by 
few.” (P. 11.) 








ORIGINAL LETTER OF EVELYN'S. 
(Giving an Account.of a portion of his unpublished Work upon Gardens.) 


Evetyn, in his interesting and most entertaining Diary, gives a short 
account of a visit he paid to Sir Thomas Browne, at Norwich, in 1671, and 
mentions that he had long been in habits of correspondence with that 
physician, antiquary, and philosopher. It does not appear that any of their 
letters are preserved in the library at Wotton, but having accidentally met 
with. an original epistle in Evelyn’s own hand, and one which has never 
before been. printed, we cannot but hope our readers will think it an 
acceptable illustration to Mr. Bray’s valuable volumes. The pagesto which 
it will be more peculiarly applieable are vol. i. p. 445, vol. ii. p. 90. 


JOHN EVELYN, ESQ. TO SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Ho ttt Sg ae the mediation of that noble person Mr, Peston, and 


an, extraordinary hammarity 4 


such a subsidiary, as not 
municable nature could have, procur’d me. 


our owne, I find I haue made acquis 
ut his greate favour to me, 


and. com- 
It is now therefore hat 1 dare 


promise myselfe successe in my attem st ; and itis certaine, that I will very 
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justly owne your favours, with all due acknowledgements, as the 
wary t Reabews my correspondents. I perceive you haue seene the proplasma 
and delineation of my designe, which, to avoyde the infinite copying for some 
of my curious friends, I was constrain’d to print, but it cannot be imagined 
that I should haue travell’d over so large a province (though but a 
= yet, who “ out eae ed and can make it but my 
iversions at best, who haue so many impediments besieging me 
publique and personall, whereoff the long sicknesse of my unicus, any onely 
sonn, now 5 moneths afflicted witha dubble quartan, and but 5 yeares old, is 
not one of the least ; so that there is no danger your additionalls and favours 
to your servant should be prevented by the perfection of my worke, or if it 
were, that I should be so injurious to my owne fame or your civility, as 
not to beginn all a new, that 1 might take in such auxilliaries as you send 
me, and which I must esteeme as my best and most effectuall forces. Sir, 
I returne you a thousand acknowledgements for the papers which you 
transmitted me, and I will render you this account of my present r 
taking. ‘The truth is, that which imported me to discourse on this subject 
after this sorte, was the many defects which I encounter’d in bookes and im 
gardens, wherein neither words nor cost had bin wanting, but judgemerit 
very much ; and though I cannot boast of my science in this kind, as both 
vnbecomming my yeares and my smale experience, yet I esteem’d it  par- 
donable at least, if in doing my endeauour to rectifie some mistakes, and 
advancing so vsefull and innocent a divertisement, I made some essay, and 
cast in my symbole with the rest. To this designe, if forraine observation 
may conduce, I might likewise hope to refine upon some particulars, 
especially concerning the ornaments of gardens, which I shall endeavor so 
to handle, as that they may become usefull and practicable, as well as 
magnificent, and that persons of all conditions and faculties, which ‘delight 
in gardens, may therein encounter something for their owne advantage. 
The modell, which I perceive you have seene, will aboundantly testifie my 
abhorrency of those painted and formal projections of our cockney gardens and 
plotts, which appeare like gardens of past-board and march-pane, ’ and 
smell more of paynt then of flowers and verdure: our drift is a noble, 
princely, and vniversall Elysium, capable of all the ameenities, that can 
naturally be introduced into gardens of pleasure, and such as may stand in 
competition with all the august designes and stories of this nature either of 
antient or moderne tymes ; yet so as to become vsefull and significant to the 
least pretences and faculties. We will endeauour to shew how the aire and 
genious of gardens operat vpon humane spirits towards virtue and sanctitie, 
I meane in a remote, preparatory and instrumentall working. How caves, 
grotts, mounts and irregular ornaments of gardens do contribute to contem- 
platiue and philosophicall enthusiasme; how Elysium, Antrum, Nemus, 
Paradysus, Hortus, Lucus, &c. signifie all of them rem sacram et divinam ; 
for these expedients do influence the soule and spirits of man, and prepare 
them for converse with good angells; besides which they contribute to the 
lesse abstracted pleasures, phylosophy natural! and longevitie : and I would 
have not onely the elogies and effigie of the antient and famous garden 
heroes, but a society of the Paradisi Cultores, persons of antient_simplicity, 
Paradisean and Hortulan saints, to be a society of learned and ingenuous 
met?, such as Dr. Browne, by whome we might hope to:redeeme the tyme 
that has bin lost, in pursuing vulgar errours, and still propagating them, as 
so many, beld men do ie presume to do. Were it to be hoped, inter - 
armorum strepitus, and in so generall a catalysis of integrity, interru 0 
peace and propriety, the hortulane a sar these iedeent pure and vecfull 
diversions might enjoy the least encour ent, whilst brutish and ambi- 
tious persons seeke themselues in the es of our miserable yet dearest 
country, gute tila —-. #—But, Sir, T will not importune you with these 
mnstern: oe aie thes be ile A me to desist from my Besley, 
so long as'you téanimate my languishings, and pardon my imperfections: :. 
greately thanke you for pret Mecoutaes ahd the cduistie d diagramme &e- at, 
shall be a faithfull reporter of your favours,to me. In my philosophico- 
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medicall garden you can — to me extraordinary assistances, as likewT¥e 
in my coronary chapter, and that of transmutations, c. i. lib. 3. Norwich is 
a place, I understand, which is very much addicted to the flowry part ; and 
what indeede may I not promise my selfe from your ingenuity, science and 
candor? And now to shew you how farr I am aduanced in my worke, though 
I haue drawne it in loose sheetes almost euery chapter rudely, yet I cannot 
say to haue finished any thing tollerably, farther then chapter xi. lib. 2. and 
those which are so compleated are yet so written, that I can at pleasure 
inserte whatsoeuer shall come to hand to obelize, correct, improve and 
adorne it. That chapt. of the history of Gardens being the 7th of the last 
booke, is in a manner finished by itselfe, and if it be not over tedious, I 
thinke it will extreamely gratifie the reader: For I do comprehend them as 
vniversally as the chapter will beare it, and yet am as particular in the 
descriptions as is possible, because I not onely pretend them for pompous and 
ostentative examples, but would render them usefull to our travellers which 
shall goe abroad, and where I haue observed so many particularities, as, 
happly, others descend not to. If you permitt me to transcribe you an 
imperfect summ of the heads, it is to let you see how farr we correspond (as 
by your excellent papers I collect) and to engage your assistance in suppling 
my omissions ; you will pardon the defects in the synchronismes, because 
they are not yet exactly marshalled, and of my desultory scribbling. 


CHAP. VII, LIB. 3. 

Paradise, Elysian fields, Hesperides, Horti Adonidis, Alcinoi, Semyramis, Saloman’s. 
The pensile gardens in Babylon, of Nebucodonosor, of Cyrus, the gardens of Panchaia, 
the Sabean in Arabia felix. The Egyptian gardens out of Atheneus, the Villa Laura 
neere Alexandria, the gardens of Adominus, the garden at Samos, Democritus’ garden, 
Epicurus’s at Athens, hortorum ille magister,as Pliny calls him. That of N 
described by Diodorus Siculus ; Masinissa’s, Lysander’s, the garden of Laértes, father 
of Ulysses, ex Homero. Theophrastus’, Mithridates gardens; Alexandrus’ gardens at 
Sydon, Hieron’s Nautilus gardens out of Athenwus; the Indian king’s garden out of 
‘Elian ; and many others, which are in my scattered adversaria, not yet inserted into this 
chapter. 

y maT the antient Romans.—Numa’s garden, Tarquin’s, Scipio Africanus’s, Anto- 
ninus Pius’s, Dioclesian’s, Mecenas’, Martial’s gardens ; the Tarentine garden, Cicero’s 
garden at Tusculum, Formia, Cuma; the Laurentine en of Pliny junior, Cato at 
Sabinus, /Elius Spartianus’ garden, the elder Gordian’s, Horti Cassipedis, Drusi, 
Dolabella’s garden, Galienus’, Seneca’s, Nero’s, the Horti Lamiani, Agrippina’s, the 
Esquiline, Pompey’s, Luculla’s most costly gardens, &c. 

More moderne and at present.—Clement the 8th’s garden ; the Medicean, Mathmo’s 
garden, Cardinal Pio’s; Farnesian, Lodovisian, Burghesean, Aldobrandino’s, Barberini’s, 
the Belvedere, Montalta’s, Bossius’s, Justiniane’s, the Quirinal gardens, Cornelius’s, 
Mazarini’s, &c. = ted 

In other Parts of Italy.—Ulmarini’s at Vacenza, Count Giusti’s at Verona, Mon- 
dragone, Frescati, D’Este’s at Tivoli. The gardens of the Palazzo de Pitti in Florence ; 
Poggio, Imperiale, Pratoline, Hieronymo del Negro’s qua garden in Genéa, principe 
d’Ona’s n, the Marquesi Devico’s at Na e old ens at Baiw, Fred. 
Duke of Urbine’s garden, the gardens at Pisa, at Padoi, at Capraroula, at St. Michael 
in Bosco, in Bolognia ; the gardens about di Como, Sigt Sfondrati’s, &c. 

In Spaine.—The incomparable garden of Aranxues, Garicius’ garden at Toledo, &c. 

In France.—Duke of Orleans at Paris, Luxemburg, Thuilleries, Palais Cardinal, 


en Lay, Rosny, St. Cloe, Liancourt in.Picardy, Isslings at Essonne, Pidaux in Poic- 
tiers. art ee Valeri, F pens. Marg Gaillon, Montpellier, bt, "of 
Mons..Piereskius.. In Loraine, at ; the Jesuites at Leige; and many’ ters. 

In Flanders.—The gardens of the. Hofft in Bruxelles; Oroenendsel’s-neere it, Rise. 
wick in Holland. The court at. the Hague, the garden at Leyden, Pretor 
garden at Amsterdam, ; $ 

In Germany.—The Emperor’s garden at Vienna, at ; the medicinal at 
Heidelburg, Caters’ at "Cactus" gana of Harman, Sebalizins at Vratislauia, 
at Bonne neere Collen, the elector’s there : Christina’s garden in Swetlen made lately by 
Mollet; ‘the garden at Cracovia, Warsovia, Grogning. The elector’s garden at W 
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burg, Tico Brache’s rare gardens at Vraneburge, the garden at Copenhagen. Tho. 
e 


of Hostein’s garden, &c. 

In Turkey, the East and other Parts.—The d Signor’s in the Serraglio, the 
garden at Tunis, and old Carthage; the garden at Cairo, oy the pensal pe Tage 
Pequin in China, also at Timplan and Porassen ; St. Thomas’ garden in the island 
neere M. Hecla, perpetually verdant. In Persia the garden at Ispahan : the garden of 
Tzurbugh; the Chan’s garden in Schamachie neere the Caspian sea, of Ardebil, and the 
citty Slewite. or Arsacia: the garden lately made at Suratt in the East Indias by the 

"s ‘ &e. . 

In Ameri ntezuma’s floating garden, and. others in Mexico. The king of 
Azcapuzuleo’s, the garden of Cusco; the garden in Nova Hispania. Count. Maurice's 
rare garden at Boavesta in Brasile. ; 

In England —Wilton, Dodington, Spensherst, Sion, Hatfield, Lord Brook's, Oxford, 
Kirby, Howard's, Durden’s, my elder brother George Evelyn’s in Surry far surpassing any 
else in England, it may be my owne poore garden may for its kind, perpetually greene, 
not be ynworthy mentioning. 

The Gardens mentioned in Scripture &c. 

Miraculous and extraordinary gardens found upon huge fishes’ backs, men over growne 
with flowers &c. 

Romantique and poeticall gardens out of Sidney, Spencer, Achilles. Statius, Homer, 
Poliphele, &c. All these I have already described, some briefly, some at large, aceording 
to their dignity and merite. 


But this paper, and my reverence to your greate patience minds me of a 


conclusion. 
Worthy Sir 
l am your most humble and 
most obliged Servant 
I. Evetyn. 


Lond. 28. Jan. 
Co. Garden. 


Sir, I beg the fauour of you when you see Mr. Paston to make my service 
acceptable, and to let him know how greately I thinke my selfe obliged to 
him for this civillity. 

I make bold to send you another paper of the chapters, because I ‘have 
there added another chapter concerning Hortulan entertainements;) and 1 
intend another for wonderfull plants &c. 4 

If you thinke me worthy of the continuance of these fauours to your’ ser- 
vant ; your letters will infallibly find me by this addresse “ For Mr. Iohn 
Euelyn at the hauke and feasant on Ludgate Hill, London.” | 





In the foregoing Letter we have scrupulously follawed Evelyn’s ortho- 
graphy, which will sufficiently account for the singular appearance that 
some very well-known places make in our present article. The Letter alto- 
gether may be considered as very curious, chiefly as it gives the most perfect 
list of celebrated gardens any where to be found, and again as it affords a fair 
idea of the plan of what, if executed, would have been one of our author's 
most interesting and delightful works. Among the MSS. at Wotton there 
are parts of two volumes with the running title of Elysium Britannicum, 
consisting of miscellaneous observations on a great variety of subjects, but 
nothing digested, except a printed sheet of the contents: of the. intended 
work. So Mr. Bray, who has given a copy of 'this printed sheet at» vol. ii- 
pp- 90, 91. of the Memoirs, which shews that it is evidently the same alluded 
to more than once in the Letter to Sir Thos. Browne, ._ s[usedT ¢ 
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ON DE BERANGER AND DE LA MARTINE, 


AND OTHER FRENCH POETS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


Tue two poets, that seem to share 
most largely with Delavigne the po- 
pular suffrage in France, are De Br- 
RANGER and De ta Martine. |The 
former, whom court-disfavour and 
lega] persecution have kindly assisted 
to lift into notoriety, must not 
be confounded with Berenger the 
author of some pleasing fables and 
fugitive pieces; for he is quite an- 
other-ywess sort of person. Sooth to 
say, Berenger may lie unquestioned 


on any lady’s book-case, married 
or single ; while Beranger suggests 
the cautionary adage “ touch not, 
taste not.” He is, in fact, the Cap- 
tain Morris of the neighbour nation: 
he writes drinking-songs, and he 
writes love-songs * (not to profane 
the name), and he writes political 
squibs and pasguinades on the 
Jesuits, distinguished by more wit 
than reverence. ‘Take a specimen : 


Houunes noirs, d’ou sortez-vous ? 
Nous sortons de dessous terre, 
Moitié renards, moitié loups ; 
Notre regle est un mystere : 
Nous sommes fils de Loyela ; 
Vous savez pourquoi ]’on nous exila ; 
Nous rentrons; songez a vous taire, 
Et que vos enfans suivent nos legons : 
C’est nous qui fessons, 


Et qui refessons, 
J.es jolis petits, les jolis garcons. 


And this saucy burden, I grieve to 
say, runs through the ballad with a 
Caleb Quotem pertinacity of interca- 
lation. He has also a jeu d'esprit 
(that:will not throughout bear quo- 
tation) purporting to be a proclama- 
tion at the time of Lent: in which all 
the ills of mankind, from the murder 
of Abel to the emancipation of our 


Les Reverends Péres. 


infants from swaddling clothes, (con- 
trived, slily hints the poet, to show 
them “quils sont nés d'étre es- 
claves,’’) are laid at the door of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire. I shall give one 
stanza, from which it will be seen 
that the author is not of the Delivers 
ance-of-Europe side in politics. 


Pour avoir des gardiens sirs 

On prodigue "or. aux Suisses ; 
Nos soldats ne sont pas purs, 

On voit trop leurs cicatrices : 
S'‘ils étaient a Waterloo 
C'est la faute de Rousseau : 
S’ils meurent de misére, 
C’ est la faute de Voltaire. . 


Mandement des Vicaires-Generauzx de Paris. 


The “Champ d’Asyle” jis free a poet, if he had not made it his am~- 
from nioral objection, and shows that bition to be sung in the cabarets. | 
Beranger have done better as _ think it may bear translation, 


eee ae 





is mo = err 


* There is less mischief in tlies¢, because less disguise and insidious refinement, than 
in Parny’s. The latter is the French Little. The same remark to the licences 


which these two poets take with religion. —_ wrought and polished blasphemy bas 


ue irreverence. affects an 


in it mote of malignity and guilt than burlesq Be 
Epicurean air; but Ris ridicule is pointed rather at the abuses of religion, as exemplitied 
in the practice and preaching of the monkish ‘ee than at religion in itself. 

Dec. (824. 2) 
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THE RETREAT. 
Un chef de bannis courageux, &c, 


"Twas a chief of valorous exiles 
Sought a shelter o’er the wave, 
From a jealous savage nation 
An asylum for the brave: 

«* Europe banish’d us! ye children 
Of the forests! hear our story ; 
Indians! listen—we are Frenchmen, 

Take ye pity on our glory! 


«« That it is still quails the monarchs, 
Drives us from our straw-roof’d shed : 
Thence we sprang our rights avenging ; 
Twenty kingdoms bow’d the head: 
Peace we conquer’d, long retreating 
As our banners onward came ; 
Indians! listen—we are Frenchmen, 
Take ye pity on our fame. 


‘€ Albion trembled in her Indies, 
When our soldiers’ joyous shout 

From the pyramids’ dark chambers 
Forced the ancient echoes out: 

Centuries are too short to number 
These exploits so high in story : 

Indians! listen—we are Frenchmen, 
Take ye pity on our glory. 


«« From our ranks a man emerging 
Said, ‘ The God of earth amI:’ 
Vagrant kings in haggard terror 
Crouch’d before his lightening eye ; 
From afar they hail’d his palace, 
As their God conjured his name : 
Indians! listen—we are Frenchmen, 
Take ye pity on our fame. 


« But he falls—his veteran soldiers 

With one comrade plough the deep ; 
Wandering to your distant climate 

They their country’s blessings weep : 
May that country rise for ever 

From the Loire’s fierce wreck and shame! 
Indians ! listen—we are Frenchmen, 

Take ye pity on our fame. 


“* He was silent. Phen a savage 
Answer'd, ‘ God the storm hath stay’d:’ 
Warriors! share ye in our treasures— 
| Rivers, fields, and forest-shade : 
On the tree of peace inscribe we 
Words of one of warlike name ; 
“Indians! listen—we are Frenchmen, 
Hd Take ye pity on our fame.” 


Soil of refuge! thou art hallow’d! 
Here th’ asylum—ci : 

Haven sure ’ faithless fortune 
For the of our race: 
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Here, perchance, our sons, relating 
Deeds that shall transcend our story, 
Shall exclaim “ Lo! we are Frenchmen ! 

Take ye pity on our glory!” 


De la Martine, author of the Me- 
ditations Poetiques, is, as his title 
intimates, a serious poet. He is the 
most in vogue, as times are, for he 


blends adroitly loyalty and devotion : 
his address to the infant Duke of 
Bourdeaux will supply an instance in 
pout. 


Quand des pasteurs la troupe errante 
Parlait d’un Moise nouveau, 

De la nuit déchirant la voile 

Une mystérieuse étoile 
Les conduisit vers un berceau : 
Et comme ces rois de I’Aurcre, 
Un instinct, que mon ame ignore, 
Me fuit adorer un enfunt ! ! 


No doubt the instinct of legitimacy. 
There is a strange rhapsody with 
the title of Desespoir: a title which 
is meant, I suppose, to give out that 
it is all pretend, as the children say.* 
Truly 1 am glad of it. The poem is 
a sort of railing remonstrance with 
the Deity for his permission of moral 
evil and human suffering ; groans, 
tears, shrieks,—and what is odd 
enough, blasphemies, it is broadly 
asserted in no very chosen terms, are 


the “ incense” in which he particu- 
larly delights. This dashing tone of 
Manicheism is, indeed, discovered by 
our modern poets and romance- 
writers to be the grand secret of the 
true sublime style: but I am at a 
loss to perceive by what right the 
author of “ Desespoir” takes Lord 
Byron to task, and calls him “ fallen 
angel.” Let us look a little at this 
mentor of Childe Harold. 


Lorsque du créateur la parole féconde 

Dans une heure fatale eut enfanté le monde 
Des germes du chaos, 

De son wuvre imparfaite il détourna la face, 

Et d'un pied dedaigneux le lancant dans l’espace, 
Rentra dans son repos. 


This it is to be a loyalist and a de- 
votee: if poor Beranger had written 
this agi effusion, all the saloons 
in Paris would have cried out “ ah 
Vimpie!” 

De la Martine has the credit with 
our English critics of profound 
thoughts. ‘The above, I take it, is 
one of them. I should rather call 
them far-fetched conceits. There is 
something of false sentiment and la- 
borious artificial prettiness in his ge- 
neral poetry which betrays effort, and 
consequently weakness. His inquiry 
of amoonbeam, that straggles through 
the rift of a cloud, is in this taste, 
and, I doubt not, is quoted and 
petted with much lisping approba- 
tion : 

Je songe 4 ceux qui ne sont plus— 

Douce lumiére ! es-tu leur ame ? 


This glitters; and sodoesice. He 
sometimes rings the changes on the 
same thought by way of eking out a 
stanza: and in his elegiac musings, 
he gets too often upon stilts, and tires 
himself with striving after great and 
surprising thoughts. Thus he talks 
of leaping up and clinging to the 
sun, and whirling with him round 
the hemisphere : and this is merely to 
tell us that however wide his light 
extends, it can discover no spot 
which is joyous in his eyes. A very 
common thought, which did not re- 
quire all this contortion to express it. 
On another occasion, having com- 
pared himself to a withered eaf, he 
suddenly puts on a stout air, as if he 
meant to be sublime in earnest ; and, 
accordingly, he calls on the north 
winds to snatch him, Monsieur de la 





* The 
piece enti 


relieves himself of a good portion of this hypothetical scepticism in the 
La Foi; and then makes all square by describing himself as ‘ exbalant 


la doute et le blasphéme ;*’ of which the following is a tolerable sample : 
Reponds moi Dieu cruel! s*il-est vrai que tu svis, 
J’ai donc le droit fatal de maudire tes lois. 


2Q2 
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Martine, from the face of the earth. 
This profound way of writing has a 
name among us, and we call it Della 
Cruscan. Readers have been struck 
at first sight with an appearance of 
more observation of natural imagery 
than is common with French poets. 
There is a solemn soothing tone in 
his colouring, and a sort of romantic 
effect in his local scenery, which in- 
dicate pictorial and poetic feeling ; 
but in the associated reflexions there 
is, as I have before hinted, a poverty 
of sentiment. ‘There is a mixture of 
frippery and common-place in many 
of those lyrical meditations, which 
are intended to record either his own 
solitary reveries or the tender philo- 


sophy of his mistress, while solilo- 
quizing and apostrophizing time in a 
boat on the lake by moonlight. His 
best pieces seem to be those of a re- 
ligious and argumentative cast. The 
poem on Prayer, indeed, is embroi- 
dered here and there with his cha- 
racteristic affectations. Thus having 
conceived the idea of the universe 
being the temple of Deity (he had 
not far to reach for the conception), 
he goes on to designate earth as the 
altar, the skies as the dome, the 
stars as the tapers, and the evening 
clouds as the fumes of frankincense. 
What follows is better, and will not 
suffer by being taken out of its ori- 
ginal dress. 


But is the temple voiceless? where the hymns 
Raised to the monarch of this marvellous world ? 
All round is silent. °*Tis the heart alone 
Speaks in that silence: ‘tis the reasoning thought 
That gives the universe a voice ; that mounts 
On night’s pale gleams and on the breeze’s wing, 
A living incense to the God on high ; 

Gives language to creation, and with things 
Material interbreathes th’ adoring spirit. 


A still more favourable extract shall be given in the original verse. 


La mort m’entoure en vain de ses ombres funebres, 
Ma raison voit le jour a travers ces ténebres. 
C"est le dernier degré qui m’approche de toi, 
C'est le voile qui tombe entre ta face et moi. 
Hite pour moi, Seigneur, ce moment que j’implore ; 
Ou si dans tes secrets tu les retiens encore, 


Entends du haut du ciel le cri de mes besoins : 
1,,atome et l’univers sont l’objet de tes soins : 

Des dons de ta bonté soutiens mon indigence ; 
Nourris mon corps de pain, mon ame d’espérance ; 
Réchauffe d’un regard de tes yeux tout-puissants 
Mon esprit éclipsé par l’ombre de mes sens ; 

Et, comme le soleil aspire la rosée, 

Dans ton sein, a jamais, absorbe ma pensée. 


There would, indeed, be a “ wea- 
riness of the flesh” were I to com- 
ment on all the miscellanies in verse 
which catch the eye on the book- 
stalls of the Palais Royal in red or 
blue marble covers, with plates in 
which whiskered French poets, bene 
ocreati in Hessian boots, and with 
rigidly bent hats, are occupied, to the 
glory of Parisian costume and of 
lithography, in taking down lyres from 
cypress-trees. It will suffice to no- 
tice a few. Some are emeriti; others 
still eat salad. 

La Harpe has put together enor- 
mous bundles of verses: Discourses 
in Verse, crowned by the Academie 


Frangaise, odes, and other things. 
In tragedy he was the pupil of Vol- 
taire, who said of him that “ he 
could heat the oven, but did not 
know how tobake.” JI sait chauffer 
le four, mais il ne suit pas cuire- 
His best play is the “ Comte de 
Warwick,” in which, however, he 
makes Warwick die fighting for, the 
house of York instead of for that .of 
Lancaster. In his ‘* Cours. de Lit- 
terature,” (for which the French, call 
him their Quinctilian, as they’ 

Marmontel their Longinus,| on . the 
credit of his “ Elemens.de Littera- 
ture,”) La Harpe bestirred himself to’ 
show that French literature was Sl 
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in all: he tossed Shakspeare, gored 
Milton, and trampled Pope. The 
same pert and petulant vanity pranks 
itself in our faces when he writes 
verses himself. In his Dithyrambic 
to the Shade of Voltaire, we have this 
couplet : 


Aupres de Crebillon Eschyle ici placé 
Le contemple, surpris de se voir surpassé ; 


as well he might be: and in the 
“ epitre sur les effets de la nature 
champétre,” he calls St. Lambert 
“ Je vainqueur de Thomson:” a 
pitch of impudence at which he had 
already arrived in his prose critiques. 
It may be worth while just to look 
at St. Lambert. 

The author of the “ Saisons” 
wishes to persuade us, and it must 
be owned has succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself, that he has struck out 
a path entirely distinct from that 
trodden by Thomson. ‘ Thomson, 
it seems, aimed at making Nature ad- 
mired ; it is St. Lambert’s object to 
make her beloved.” An antithesis, 
like a bon-mot, is always something 
with a Frenchman: but the blunder 
(for it is one) is of the same sort as 
that on which the French stumble in 
regard to Milton: as if he could only 
deal with the gloomy and the terri- 
ble. Tender feelings, and pictures 
of soft and delicate beauty, are with- 
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in the province of both poets. How- 
ever, after the formal announcement 
of a new theory of rural poetry, and 
after the bragging bravery of St. 
Lambert’s critic, we should at least 
have looked for something original : 
and it will not be easy for a believer 
in prefaces and critical flourishes to 
trust his own eyes, when he finds 
a mere Frenchified silhouctte of 
Thomson’s gorgeous but masterly 
 gaterte ; not merely the general plan 
ut the intimate details being with- 
out ceremony adopted from the En- 
glish poet. In diet, we have the 
phenomena and labours of the pro- 
gressive year regularly detailed and 
described, with the interchanged re- 
lief of episodical tales: the worthy 
poet has even given us a bathing 
scene, entitled, “‘ Damon and Lise,” 
which is a paltry version of Damon 
and Musidora, degraded by French 
grossness. If the reader of the an- 
nexed passage (not at all an unfa- 
vourable specimen in point of diction 
and versification), be reminded of 
«QO quis me vallibus Hemi,” will he 
not be equally reminded of Thom- 
son? Yet M. St. Lambert, who 
goes through the loves of the ani- 
mals, and all the old Virgilian as 
well as Thomsonian common-places, 
really dreams that he is all the time 
no less original than charming. 


Oh! que ne puis-je errer dans les sentiers profonds, 
Ou j'ai vu des torrens rouler du haut des monts, 


A travers les rochers et la sombre verdure ? 
(Jue ne suis-je égaré dans la vallée obscure, 


Ou des monts de Luna, qui portent son canal, 


Tombe le Nil immense en voite de cristal ? 
Je verrais réjaillir ses eaux precipitées, 
Le soleil enflammer leurs masses argentéecs, 





Et sous un ciel serein les humides vapeurs 

De la brillante Iris etaler les couleurs. 

Le bruit, l’aspect des eaux, leur écume élancée, 
Refraicheroient de loin mes sens et ma pensée ; 
Et la couronné d’ombre, entouré de fraicheur, 
Je braverais en paix les feux de l’equateur. 


But what materially injures the 
effect of the rural details of the poem, 
and what would alone suffice to de- 
termine Thomson’s immeasurable su- 
periority of taste and feeling, as the 
poet of simple nature, is the pore 
try of St. Lambert’s style. om- 
son is a little too oriental; but he 
does ‘not rummage out from the 
Pantheon the old dust-powdered 
gods and goddesses, Neptune and 





/Rolus and Ceres, and the rest, when- 
ever he has occasion to mention the 
sea, or the wind, or the harvest. 

Let us come back to our own 
times. 

Mirievoye has made some cle- 
ver versions from the Iliad. When 
he says of Achilles, 

son ¢norme poitrine 
Rayonne sous l’acier— 


he shows an attention to the Ho- 
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stature which Pope wants. Mille- 
voye complimented Napoleon with 
a poem on Austerlitz, and dedicated 
to the Empress the metrical ro- 
mance of ‘ Charlemagne at Pavia.” 
It is written in irregular rhyme, and 


On De Beranger and De la Martine. 
meric traits of barbarian * bulk of 





[ Dee. 


in ten-syllable verse, and is airy and 
elegant. The machinery is supplied 
by the machinations of an enamour- 
ed and vindictive fairy. The follow- 
ing pretty invocation has equal 
merit in the numbers and the ima- 


gery: 


‘¢ Sylphes brillans, aimables infidéles,” 


Illusions, com 


es d’amour, 


Prenez vos luths et parfumez vos ailes ; 

Si tant de fois votre invisible essaim, 
Glissant dans l’ombre aux heures du mystére, 
Fit soupirer la vierge solitaire, 

Et souleva l’albatre de son sien ; 

Si par vos soins le miroir de la nue, 

Qui se colore aux flammes du matin, 

Lui présenta dans un riant lointain 

Du jeune amant l’apparence inconnue : 

A la lueur du magique flambeau 
Accompagnez mon nocturne voyage ; 

** Je vous prepare un triomphe nouveau :” 
Elle se tut: dans la troupe volage 

Un bruit flatteur doucement circula 5 
Comme le bruit du mobile feuillage, 

Ou l’abeille aux montagnes d’Hybla.” 


Vic#e is an agreeable writer; but 
his subjects are too local and tem- 
porary to excite much interest 
among us. He takes the tone of 
Pope, from whom he borrows, and 
has written an epistle on the “ Uti- 
lity of Criticism,” and two satires, 
“© Les Visites” and “ Ma Journée.” 

Le Gouveé is the French Rogers. 
He is the author of “ Les Souvenirs,” 
** La Sepulture,” “ La Melancolie,” 
and “ Le Mérite des Femmes.” In 
the latter he defends the sex, like a 


preux chévalier, against Milton and 
Pope, and ransacks all history in 
their favour: 


Tout commande l’amour, méme l’idolatrie, 


exclaims the gallant Frenchman. 
The style of Le Gouvé partakes of 
the common French defect: it is too 
didactic. The poems are rather 
essays in verse than poems. We 
meet, however, with.pleasing pas- 
sages ; asin the allusion to the ce- 
meteries of Switzerland. 


LA, les siens, prés du temple, 
Vont déposer sa cendre en un bocage épais, 
Y plantent des lilas, des roses, des eillets, 
Arrosent chaque jour leurs tiges abreuvées 5 
I] semble qu’en ces fleurs, par leurs mains cultivées, 
Ils raniment l'objet prés d’elles inhumé, 
Et respirent son ame en leur souffle embaumé. 


LacENTO. 





* Homer describes Achilles returning his sword by the circumstance of his pressing 
his heavy hand on the hilt: Pope had not the courage to retain this; but says tamely 


and taylor-like, 


** In the sheath return’d the shining blade.” 
Dryden saw the beauty, and tried to seize it, by transferring the force of the epithet to 


the verb: 


** And in the shining scabbard plunged the sword ;” 
but this suggests rather impetuosity of feeling than gigantic strength. Cowper has it— 


" On his silver hilt the force 
Of his broad hand impressing, sent th gblade 





Home to its rest :— 


This is too much laboured; more suv. 
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IN MY BOWER SO BRIGHT. 


In my bower so bright 
As I lay last night, 

The moon through the fresh leaves streaming, 
There were sounds i’ the air, ) 
But I could not tell where, 

Nor if I were waking or dreaming. Hy 


"Twas the sound of a lute 
To a voice half mute, 

That sunk when I thought it was swelling ; 
And it came to my ears 
As if drown’d in the tears 

Of the being whose woes it was telling. ! 


Some accents I heard 
Were like those of the bird 
Who the lee-long night is mourning ; 
And some were like those 
‘That we hear, when the rose 
Sighs for her Zephyr’s returning. 


The tones were so sweet, 
I thought it most meet 
They should not be tones of gladness ; 
There are notes so fine, 
That were melody mine 
They should only belong to sadness. 


And the air-creature sung, 

And the wild lute rung | 
Like the bell when a cherub is dying : 

I can tell no mo, 

But the tale was of wo, : 
For the sounds were all lost in the sighing. 


And still it sung on , 

Till the stars were gone, | 
And the sun through the dews was peeping : 

When I woke in my bower,— 

Every leaf, every flower, ; | 
Every bud, every blossom—was weeping ! 








FOREST LEGENDS. 
No. II. 


BRADGATE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


, . . . . . . to the 

Tuere is searcely any period in hering with frantic eagerness | 
the annals of England more replete cause be had espoused, totally ne 
with trying or interesting events, than less of the confusion and misery suc | 


the latter part of the reign of the ill- strife must entail upon their fa- 


fated C ; when the hand of the _ milies. , , 3 
child waa Life i the father!— During this era vt en a, 
brother against brother!—each ad- no part of England partook mor 





largely or entered more actively 
into the different feuds, than Leices- 
tershire and the adjoining county of 
Nottingham, Scarcely a peasant re- 
mained inactive, to such a pitch was 
party spirit carried; and it is well 

own, that most of the principal 
families were subject to the greatest 
reverses of fortune, which they bore 
with heroic fortitude, so ardent were 
they in the cause they had under- 
taken. 

Numerous are the incidents hand- 
ed down to us, from these eventful 
times ; but the following tale, de- 
scriptive of circumstances connected 
with the then noble mansion at Brad- 
gate, and affording some account of 
it, in its pristine splendour, has in- 
terested us, since we confess a strong 
attachment to the place, even in its 
present dilapidated Lassie state! and 
we are anxious to impress others with 
the same favourable feelings.* 

It was near the hour of noon, on 
a fair summer's day, that a party of 
young mailens were observed taking 
their course along the valley which 
separates some of the highest emi- 
nences of Charnwode. 

They were gaily dressed, in what 
might be considered their best holi- 
day attire; and as the bright rays of 
the sun fell full upon them, they ex- 
hibited a pleasing and interesting 
spectacle. Most of these damsels 
bore a small basket upon their arm, 
containing some little trifle, such as 
kerchiefs, ribbons, or fruit, accord- 
ing to the means they severally 
possessed. 

The truth is, these young maidens 
were pursuing a journey, in their 
imagination of no small import, be- 
ing no other than a visit to a certain 
wise woman, called Deborah Priestly, 
a person well known in that neigh- 
bourhood, who had the reputation of 
possessing more craft than was usual 
in the art of foretelling events. The 
weather was hot and sultry, not a 
cloud was visible to disturb the deep 
azure of the heavens. or break the 
long unvaried line of blue vapour 
that spread itself over the sides and 
summits of the hills, making the very 
flowers to droop through weariness, 


_ ™ Bradgate is still a fine ruin on the verge of Charnwode in Leicestershire 5) bitt’ as 
it has been already so amply and pathetically described by a very pleasing and 
writer, in the Lonpon Ma@azine, we shall not at present notice it farther. |’ !! 
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and the flocks to herd together in 
every shadowy nook, in search of 
shelter. 

The woman, Priestly, had fixed 
her abode in a spot, lonely enough, 
but one well adapted to her voca- 
tion, being seated about half way up 
a considerable eminence, whose top, 
crowned with dark granite, hewn 
and shapen by nature into a thou. 
sand fantastic forms, hung in frown- 
ing grandeur over it. Close by the 
mud-built cottage of the dame, but 
rather above it, issued a small stream, 
which, springing from amongst the 
rocks, aud falling with considerable 
velocity over them, served by. its 
monotonous sound to impress the 
mind with a still more powerful feel- 
ing of solitariness! One ragged half 
decayed oak bent its withered trunk 
across it, serving the double purpose 
of sheltering the habitation with its 
few remaining branches, and of af- 
fording a passage over the stream 
when swollen by the rain that ocea- 
sionally poured into it from the sum- 
mit of the acclivity: and which, with 
the exception of a few evergreens 
cultivated by the miserable tenant 
of the cottage, was the only foliage 
worthy of commemoration on that 
side of the eminence. 

By the side of this little brook, 
which from Dame Priestly’s habita- 
tion descended in a winding course 
along the valley, paced the already 
mentioned maidens, in close and 
eager converse, each countenance 
exhibiting a faithful picture of what 
was at that instant passing in her 
heart. In outward appearanee the 
group seemed composed chiefly of 
the lower order of females; but the 
Dame’s habitation was the resort of 
rich as well as poor, male as well as 
female !—Persons of all rank, of all 
ages, were at times observed steal- 
ing along the road that led to her 
abode, seeking for advice in the try- 
ing difficulties of the times ; and, to 
do her justice, the old woman had 
penetration and adroitness sufficient 
to make herself useful to such as had 
faith enough to seek her. 

In this party, however, there 
were two, who differed greatly from 
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the rest, and these lingered apart, as 
though they were either ashamed of 
their errand or their company.— 
Whichever it might be, no two 
damsels ever afforded a stranger con- 
trast than they did to each other, 
and they seemed as if they were 
themselves conscious of it; for, though 
a feeling of pride appeared to draw 
them from their companions towards 
each other, they neither looked or 
spoke, but kept as far apart as the 
narrowness of the recky ascent would 
permit. One of these maidens, to 
judge by external appearance, seem- 
ed born to command; her form was 
erect, her step firm, she advanced 
haughtily, whilst marks of scorn and 
— were legibly imprinted upon 
er brow ; her dress was costly, and 
the basket which she bore upon her 
arm; im which her little offering was 
deposited, glittered with many a 
splendid gewgaw. The tread of the 
other was more elastic, she seemed 
something of the “ fairy tribe” as 
she bounded over the mossy surface, 
so light and agile were her move- 
ments. The dress of this young girl, 
though far above that of her com- 
panions, saving the one who, like 
herself, had lingered behind, was so 
modest and indefinite as to render it 
difficult to determine in what sphere 
of ‘life’ she moved, had not her ex- 
treme beauty, and the elegance with 
which she moved, bespoke her of 
high rank; yet so unassuming was 
she withal, that it should seem as if 
the very circumstance drew down 
upon her the envy of her companion, 
who every now and then greeted her 
with a glance of scorn as she passed 
silently along. Despite of this an- 
noyance, the poor girl continued 
her way; and though a shade of 
anxiety seemed spread over her 
countenance, she met the regards of 
her associate with so sweet and irre- 
sistible a smile as might have dis- 
armed a heart less alive to philan- 
thropy: “as it was, she amused her- 
self by gathering the wild flowerets 
that grew among the’ rocks; and 
having culled several, wiped them 
carefully, and picked away every 
bit of loose grass from athwart their 
stems, she formed them into a little 
bouquet, and placed them in her 
bosom, | 
Having paused for .a moment un- 
der the excessive heat to which they 
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were exposed, the younger of ‘these 
females stepped aside from the path 
they were pursuing, and, bendin 
over the stream, took a draught of 
its refreshing coolness ; but that ac- 
tion, natural as it was, drew down 
upon her the censure of her com- 
panion, on whose features sat ‘a 
double portion of the scorn before 
so manifest, as she murmured: 

“It is an evil course, lady, that 
turns aside either right or left, wheri 
Dame Priestly’s dwelling is the goal 
sought for! Bitter will be the por- 
tion of her who dares it.” 

** | know of no evil likely to befal 
those who intend none,” said the 
other simply ; «I seek the abode of 
Deborah for good, not ill, and ¥ 
doubt me much, if the old woman 
will concern herself whether I slake 
my thirst at this fair stream or not.” 

No farther altercation passed, but 
the scornful fair one drew: the folds 
of her rich robe more closely about 
her, and darting another look of 
contempt, advanced: onwards ;—the 
younger one followed her example, 
but it was not till she had tarried an 
instant, to press again the clear be~ 
verage to her lips, and tie up her 
locks, which from the action had 
fallen wantonly upon her shoulders. 

Eager in expectation and in hope, 
and refreshed by the momentary 
pause they had made, the youthful 
party went ree on, and as the 
white curling smoke of the Dame's 
cottage became contrasted with the 
deep blue sky, each heart beat lighter 
and more animated. | 

“There is old Deborah’s dwell- 
ing!” exclaimed the foremost fe- 
male. “ Think you the old lass will 
be propitious to-day?” 

** And why not?” 

“« Nay, she is not always in good 
humour; when I was here some 
weeks ago, she would neither ac~ 
cept my present, nor hear me speak, 
but called me, ¢ silly minx,’ and bade 
me go home to tend my father’s kine, 
like a fool as I was!” 

« Well, she shall not‘serve me 80,” 
said another, a pert young maiden, 
somewhere between eighteen and 
twenty—“ For my share, I'll not 
budge till she has——" 

«Aye, we shall see,” said the 
first. oun | 

« And we shall sec,” said the same. 
whose name was Alice; ‘* No—no— 
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she must solve all my perplexities, 
for I am not going to waste my time 
and my money for nothing.” 

She spoke in so determined a tone, 
and tossed her head first on one side, 
and then on the other, so pertly, 
that Ally’s companions looked at her 
with astonishment; they however 
answered not, but drawing mecha- 
nically around her, by their actions 
showed as if they voluntarily placed 
themselves beneath her banner. 

Deborah Priestly was picking a 
few pot-herbs in her little garden, 
for the purpose of rendering her scanty 
meal more toothsome, when the 
voices of the party reached her 
ear. She looked hastily over the low 
hedge, and perceiving their approach, 
gathered her herbs together, at the 
same time exclaiming, 

« So, so, an my old eyes deceive 
me not, there is more profitable work 
im store than gathering of pot-herbs. 
—Well, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,’ as the proverb sayeth, 
and ‘ Where no counsel is, the peo- 
ple fall! "Aye, aye, it’s all right.” 

The Dame had leisure, not only to 
gain her dwelling, but to place her- 
self in her high narrow backed cane 
chair, with all the usual solemnities 
and formalities customary on high 
occasions, ere the youthful party en- 
tered her habitation. When they 
did, she was sitting with her back 
towards the door, one leg crossed 
over the other, and a hand, whose 
lank sinewy fingers seemed to have 
long disclaimed kindred with any 
thing like mortality, resting careless. 
ly upon a blue linsey-woolsey apron 
that covered her knee. She neither 
rmaoved nor spoke, as Ally and her 
companions with light step advanced 
into the interior of the dwelling, but 
sat with eyes uplifted and lips that 
moved without sound, apparently 
altogether unconscious of her present 
intruders. But Ally was not easily 
witimidated ; she placed her basket 
upon the hewn block, and advancing 
towards her, peeped into the old 
woman's face, with a look in which 
anxiety and impertinence were almost 
equally blended, at the same time ex- 
claiming : 

* Be the weirds abroad, or at 
home, good Dame ?—Ah,—I see it 
ts the latter.” 

** The weird of destruction — will 
hover over you, ye silly fool,”, said 


the beldame bitterly, withdrawing 
her sharp grey eye from the object 
it had hitherto rested upon, and fix- 
ing it upon the maiden with an ex. 
pression of contempt and anger.— 
“ What, is it you, Ally Spenser, who 
cannot let a body rest?—And why 
are you here again, troubling decent 
orderly people with such silly crot. 
chets as float through your brain ?— 
Have I not warned you to desist 
from such fooleries ? ” 

“ You have, mother, but-——” 

** Well then, I say again, get you 
gone, silly wench; aye, and all of 
you, for Deborah Priestly hath higher 
work to perform than what can ap- 
pertain to such love's geer, as you 
desired to be informed of.” 

She waved her hand authoritative- 
ly as she finished, but the maidens, 
either appalled by her manner, or 
unwilling to return without the intel- 
ligence they sought, stood motionless, 
gazing on her with an expression 
quite the reverse of what their coun- 
tenances had before exhibited. A 

use of some moments ensued; at 
length Alice ventured somewhat more 
diffidently : 

*‘ Will you really send us back 
through all this broiling sun with- 
out one word?” 

«‘ Aye, marry will I,” answered 
the Dame spitefully, “‘ and all the 
like of you, ye silly butterflies.— 
And so, you would be scorching your 
wings, forsooth, and expect that 
Old Deb should lend a hand towards 
hastening your destruction?—Nay, 
nay, the country might well cry out 
upon me then, and say I did them 
wrong.—But it must not ris Ply get 

ou gone, I sa ain ; and see you 
pals eee’ baker wand, till the 
tide of war shall have ebbed, for 
there will be bloody work of it.” 

Despairing of success, and accus- 
tomed to her intimidating manner 
(for Dame Priestly ruled the neigh- 
bourhood with a rod of iron), the 
mortified damsels moved in vege 
silence from the hovel, watched by 
the old woman till several had dis- 
appeared ; then, as if suddenly re- 
collecting herself, she added, in the 
same stern accents :-— 

“« Yet stay,—I see two among you 
who even now may tarry.—i mean 
yonder tall fair one whose lip speak- 
eth disdain, whose brow. teemeth 
with pride !—Let this damsel remai, 
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and with her the one whose robe of 
fairest white seems to vie with the 
lilies that bedeck her bosom !—These 
two I have tidings for.” 

Pleased that they at least should 
not have come on a vain errand, the 
two females stepped nimbly aside ; 
but the Dame noticed them no far- 
ther till the receding footsteps of 
their companions were no longer to 
be heard in the valley, and then, 
moving her eyes slowly from the 
door of her cottage to its present in- 
mates, she thus Sadretned them :— 

*‘ And you, Hamoise of Ravens 
stone, and Marian of Bradgate, 
what are you come hither to learn?” 

She regarded them doubtfully, as 
she uttered the question ; indeed so 
peculiarly forbidding was the expres- 
sion of her countenance at the mo- 
ment, that the younger one involun- 
tarily shuddered ; the Lady Hamoise 
replied : 

«Had thefameof Deborah Priestly 
been less abroad, good Mother, per- 
haps neither my present companion 
nor a hed had now visited you. As 
it is, I at least would know (since 
doubtless you profess not what you 
cannot vouch for), whether Ralph 
of Ravenstone and the bold Baron 
who so recently rode away beside 
him, may prea in their under- 
takings ? hether those they ho- 
nour with their affections may ex~ 
pect them to return triumphantly, 
laying laurels at their feet?” 

The voice of the maiden was 
slightly agitated as she spoke, but 
her manner savoured- so much of 
pride and sarcasm, as she touched 
upon the péculiar calling of the old 
woman, that Deborah felt highly of- 
fended. 

“< We are not ignorant of the lofty 
character of the Lady Hamoise, 
she replied disdainfully, nor the 
condescension she has stooped to, in 
seeking our humble dwelling; and 
we shall answer faithfully.” 

She fixed her eyes keenly upon 
her, as if she would have read what 
was passing in her mind, remained a 
few moments silent, and then in a 
slow and solemn accent : 

“ Brief be the tidings that have ill 
on them !—Shall the house of Raven- 
stone go free?—No. Ralph of Ra- 
venstone must return to the walls of 
his forefathers, shorter by the head 
than when he quitted them! They 
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shall bury him silently, for there 
shall be no tear shed over his re« 
mains, save what shall flow from the 
eyes of her who now asks his des- 
tiny! Aye, and the bold Baron 
whose gilded rowels are now sheath- 
ed in the sides of his courser,—he 
shall flee for safety over the great 
waters! and the lady of his love 
shall behold him no more! 

‘Such is your fortune, fair dame ; 
accuse me not, if I have dealt honest- 
ly by you.” 

She gave the usual token for de- 

arture as she ceased, and réeseated 

erself in the chair she had risen 
from at the commencement of the 
Lady Hamoise’s address. Her manner 
seemed to indicate a determination 
hot to be troubled with farther ques 
tions; but her auditor did not a 
pear inclined to put any ; for ings 
tily gathering up her robe once more, 
with a look in which terror, malice, 
and disdain were strongly blended, 
she moved from the cottages © — 

« Aye—aye, get thee gone, pees 
daughter,” said Deborah, relaxing 
somewhat of the severity before so 
conspicuous in her features; “ for 
the 1 is not far distant when that 
heart must grieve, that eye change 
its present lofty glance for one of 
sorrow and affliction!” She turned 
towards the other damsel. 

“* Well, my pretty lapwing, and 
what wouldst thou crave with old 
Deborah ?” 

** Alas, need you ask that ques- 
tion,” said the young girl tremu- 
lously, “‘ you who are so fully aware 
of all that hath befallen me ?” 

“ Say rather, those who are dear 
to thee,” returned the old woman. 
“< Well, well, I see I have touched 
a chord that vibrates, but I seek not 
to pry into young maidens’ hearts. 
Thou art worthy brave Leonard’s 
love, and ’tis pity the knot was 
not tied ere these bloody feuds be- 
gan. But what wouldst thou now 
with me?” 

“© When I think on the evils that 
this unhappy contest has heaped 

the Countess and her fami- 
ly !—when I think upon her son— 
estranged as he now is from friends 
and home—and when I heard you, 
my good Dame, heap misery upon the 
daughter of Ravenstone ——~ 

“ Soft ye, soft ye, fair damsel, 
couple not the proud Hamoise with 
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thine own gentle heart. Why, mai- 
den, thou wert not formed in the 
same mould! Such a doom as thou 
hast just heard me pronounce over 
her would drive thy lowly spirit 
from its earthly tenement! But it 
will sit light upon her.. She hath 
courage for that, and more too.” 
But to thy own affairs now. 

« T doubt but few beams of joy 
may light upon them,” said Marian. 

“Why, look ye, sweet one, for I 
love you too sincerely to deceive 
you. When a son is opposed to his 
father !—when the hand of the bro- 
ther struggles with that of his own 
natural kinsman !—what think you 
must be the result of all these things ? 
Woe to the wife who caresses, woe 
to the mother who bore them. And 
such is the Lady at Bradgate’s lot. 
Such is thine, fair Marian!” 

Marian sighed. 

“* Where hath the young lad hid 
himself?” demanded Deborah. “ Is 
he sick of strife and of bloodshed? 
Will he turn to the anxious hearts 
of those who love him?” 

‘1 would ask that of you,” said 
the maiden, “ that is my errand here ; 
of you, Deborah, who know every 
thing.” 

“« Whist, silly one, impute no more 
knowledge to me than is becoming 
me. Yet thus far I will enlighten 
thee. The hour is not yet come that 
shall restore a son to his parent!—a 
husband to thee, Marian! Leonard 
still struggles with fate. When that 
hour does arrive, I will myself in- 
form thee of it. So hie thee home to 
thy patroness, and say to her that 
old Deborah devotes herself to the 
weal of her family—the care of her 
son ; nor hound nor hawk of his shall 
be injured, whilst he listens to the 
advice of those about him.” 

«« Oh, keep your faith, good Dame, 
keep your faith but in this instance, 
watch over the life of young Leonard, 
and the blessing of every heart be 
with you.” 

«‘ Of thine too, fair maid; is it not 
so? I love to raise a hlush upon 
that. cheek,” said the old : woman 
patting her. 

The face of Marian rested for an 
instant en her shoulder ; she pressed 
her ruby lips to hers, and her whole 
countenance was lit up, with grati- 
tude, as receiving some instructions 
from the beldame for the private ear 





of the Countess—she turned her steps 
homewards. 

It was in the memorable year 
1647, when the King’s affairs had be- 
come so desperate that even his 
firmest friends seemed ready to give 
way to despair, that Dame Priestly 
kept her promise towards the inha- 
bitants of Bradgate. With camblet 
gown, hood, and coif, of the purest 
white, the old woman seized the 
knob of her ivory-headed cane, and 
with more agility than might have 
been expected from her years took 
the way to the hall. | 

Leonard, a younger son of the 
noble owner of the domain, had 
adhered firmly by the Stuarts, whilst 
his father and elder brother had been 
no less strenuous in the cause of the 
Parliament. Many had been the 
broils and heart-rendings this unhap- 
py division of opinions had brought 
upon the family ; for the fiery and 
high-spirited Leonard, impatient of 
control, and reckless of aught that 
might be urged unto him by his 
more prudent relatives, stuck closely 
by his king. Nor was it till that 
monarch was too completely encoiled 
in the web of his enemies to admit of 
relief, that he suffered himself to be 
prevailed upon to listen to the wishes 
of those who loved him. With his 
family he had but little intercourse ; 
a few hearts leaned unto him, but 
those were of the softer kind. Yet, 
desperate as the situation of Leonard 
seemed to be, there was stil] one al- 
ternative, and this, after due consul- 
tation with the shrewd Deborah, the 
anxious Countess determined to 
adopt. It was to unite the fates of 
her discarded son and the betrothed 
Marian together, to send them from 
her into temporary banishment; and 
to trust to fortune for happier hours ! 

Harsh as the measure might seem, 
as regarded the welfare of the gentle 
girl, the lady deemed it wise to adopt 
it; for she well knew the influence 
she possessed over the mind of Leo- 
nard, and she hoped that much good 
might be the result. 

It was late one evening, and after 
a long and final. conversation with 
her maternal guardian, that Marian 
quitted the hall, to steal silently into 
the spacious park which surrounded 
it. Her countenance was mournful;° 
and the trembling drop -of sorrow 
yet rested on her cheek —she moved 
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onwards beneath the stately rows of 
chesnuts that led from the mansion, 
whose thick foliage shaded both her 
and its walls from the rude gaze 
of the stranger ; but it was with the 
feelings and the air of one who is 
half doubtful, half wishful of what 
she is about to do—whose heart is 
anxious for the success of her expe- 
dition, but who trembles under the 
performance of it. 

When she had gained the extremi- 
ty of the spreading chesnuts, the last 
glimmer of twilight was fast fading 
trom the hills. A dark mist had al- 
ready spread itself over the valley, 
which, as she immerged into it, com- 
municated its chilling influence to 
her face and bosom. But Marian 
heeded it not, her mind was too 
sensibly alive to the task she had un- 
dertaken to regard either the mois- 
ture of the air or the approaching 
darkness. She took her way across 
the park, nor paused until she reach- 
ed one of the pastures which opened 
upon the forest. Here Marian rest- 
ed ; for the noise of fifes and of drums 
at that moment sounded fearfully 
upon her ear, and made her heart 
beat with terror. A few seconds she 
listened—the sounds died gradually 
away, and the tinkling of the soli- 
tary sheep bell was the only noise 
which succeeded them. Encouraged 
by the tranquillity that again appear- 
ed to reign, the affrighted maiden 
advanced with cautious foot into the 
open waste; but she had not wan- 
dered far, when she was again star- 
tled by the sharp voice of some one 
near to her. It was Dame Priestly, 
ou whose countenance sat so much 
wildness and apprehension as to com- 
municate itself to Marian. 

“ The lark of Bradgate from its 
nest at'so cheerless an hour? Wot 
ye not that hawks and buzzards are 
abroad, fond girl? And what if 
they should crop your flight, pretty 
maid ?” 

‘“‘ Gracious powers,” said Marian 
eagerly, <‘ what mean you? Those 
sounds, g 

“ Aye,” said Deborah, all the 
cant of her profession rushing into 
her’ voice and words, “ Those 
sounds savour of captivity and mur- 
der! You left the Lady Countess 
free to walk through the domains of 
her husband, unfettered by the com- 
mands of any one; could you behold 








her now, you would find. her sitting 
in the lonely turret of her chamber, 
in terror and in silence, weeping over 
the evil fortunes that oppress her!” 

“So soon this change?” cried 
Marian. 

“ You may say soon, poor child. 
The commands of tyrants lack not 
agents to put them into execution. 
Suspicions are abroad that young 
Leonard hides him hereabout.” 

© And what of him?” shrieked 
Marian. 

“ Aye, there is indeed the danger.” 
She laid her finger wildly upon her 
lip, glanced her phrensied eye upon 
the maiden, and resumed in the same 
appalling accents. —“ But never fear, 
pretty one, my faith is pledged to 
thee, and when was it ever broken ? 
Where no risk is, small must be the 
glory. 1 will guide thee to him ; 
nor shall all the followers of Crom- 
well prevent me.” 

She laid her hand upon the mantle 
of the trembling Marian, and urged 
her forward, till they reached a low 
hovel formed amidst the excavations 
of the rocks, and as the door opened, 
a hand half thrust out caught the 
maid and drew her hastily within. 

'“ Ts it you, dear girl? So long, 
and so impatiently expected! Oh, how 
drearily have the moments passed.” 

They were the well known accents 
of love, and they sank upon the ear 
and heart of the damsel with ten-fold 
sweetness, as contrasted with the 
shrill notes of Deborah, which even 
still dwelt upon them. For a short 
period the old woman suffered them 
to enjoy the trarisport of meeting 
without interruption; it was but a 
short one. 

*«* Away, away,” she exclaimed 
impetuously, “ere the chains of your 
enemies encircle you, But there is 
one task yet.” She looked mourm- 
fully upon them. “ Come, unhappy 
pair, a last look at the Countess you 
must take. To her embrace you 
cannot now go.” 

She quitted the hovel with a rapid 
uneven pace, followed by Leonard 
and his Marian, nor rested, till the 
walls of Bradgate became percepti- 
ble amid gloom and distance. 

The matision was built in’a qua- 
drangular form, of brick, so strong- 
ly cemented together as to appear 
capable of withstanding the ravages 
of many ages. A Gothic chapel, de- 
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corated with the tomb of many a 
noble ancestor, reared its head in the 
centre of the building, at the corriers 
of which rose Prem square rte, 
serving the dou eo of stair- 
case = vestibule to the apartments 
severally connected with them. Be- 
tween two of these towers, looking 
full west, was the range of rooms 
usually devoted to the Countess’s 
use, and the only side of the building 
not encircled by the stately chesnut 
trees, in which it was almost entirely 
embosomed. The view from these 
apartments was lovely and pictu- 
resque, looking up a fair romantic 
valley, through which the youthful 
fugitives now trod. 

The roar of the waters, rushing 
over the steep declivities on one 
side of them,—the occasional hoarse 
croak of the raven, disturbed from 
his repose as he sheltered among 
the rocks,—and the distant hum of 
men's voices, pacing to and fro be- 
tween the walls of the mansion,—all 
contributed to the dreadful emotion 
with which the hearts of the travel- 
lers were already fraught—added to 
which, the pale beams of the moon, 
partially breaking from behind a 
cloud and shining brightly upon the 
windows of their home, rendered 
those emotions still more keen. In- 
voluntarily they paused. Leonard 
and Marian pressed their hands upon 
their hearts. It was a painful strug- 
gle betwixt affection and necessity. 
« Alas, my mother! and my friend!” 
burst at once from their lips, as, 
scarcely conscious of the action, they 
sank upon their knees and gazed 
with wild and eager looks upon the 
building. 

Deborah regarded them earnestly. 
“*Poor wanderers! dearer at this 
moment to the heart of your parent 
than when you glided in costliness 
and pomp within the walls of yonder 
stately hall! Well may you mourn 
to go hence. But let it be a lesson 
unto you.” 

*“* Hush, Dame,” said Marian, 
gently, forgetting her own sorrow in 
her anxiety to spare the feelings of 


her companion. “ Drive not the 
arrow beyond its barb, the point is 
quite keen enough, believe me. And 
you, dear Leonard (turning towards 
him), when you behold those fair 
walls, on which the moon plays so 
mildly, does not your heart carry you 
beyond them? Are not the cheering 
scenes of infancy present? The tennis 
court—the bowling-green—the lat- 
ticed summer-house by the river, on 
whose banks, beneath whose willows 
we have sat together, little dream. 
ing of such an hour as this —” 

She covered her face with her 
hands as she ceased, and resting it 
upon them, sobbed bitterly. The dis- 
tressed youth threw his arms fondly 
around her ; but Deborah, who, not- 
withstanding her rugged nature, 
loved the lady and her children with 
an affection as ardent as it was sin- 
cere, interrupted them hastily. 

«* Nay, waste not the precious 
moments in grief which can now 
avail you not. Look rather to the 
brighter side of the picture; and 
see, the Countess herself, the noble 
dame who reared you, appears to 
greet and bless you !” 

The words of the beldame were 
correct ; at an open casement, with 
arms stretched out, and eyes that 
seemed as if they would dive into 
futurity, stood the anxious mother 
watching for the objects of her soli- 
citude, wistful, yet almost dreading 
to behold them. 

“‘ There she stands !—the best of 
mothers, and of wives!”—cried the 
energetic Deborah, waving her hand 
triumphantly over the prostrate 
couple, and pointing towards their 
agonized parent. : 

« But again I say to you, Weep 
not, for ‘the lot is cast into the lap, 
and the whole disposing thereof is from 
above !’” 

She raised them gently, and having 
succeeded in sufficiently tranquilizing 
their spirits, so as to admit of their 
receiving the farewell wafted by the 
lady, she conducted them in safety 
beyond the skirts of the forest. 
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FAIR ANNIE OF LOCHROYAN. | 


A TRADITIONAL VERSION OF THE ANCIENT ROMANTIC BALLAD. 


Sweet Annie built a bonnie ship 
And set her on the sea, 

The sails were a’ of the damask’d silk, 
The masts of silver free. 

The gladsome waters sung below, 
And the sweet wind sung above, 

Make way for Annie of Lochroyan, 
She comes to seek her love. 


A gentle wind came with a sweep 
And stretch’d her silken sail, 

When up there came a reaver rude, 
With many a shout and hail. 

“QO touch her not, my mariners a’, 
Such loveliness goes free, 

Make way for Annie of Lochroyan, 
She seeks Lord Gregorie.” 


The moon look’d out with all her stars, 
The ship moved merrily on, 

Until she came to a castle high, 
That all as diamonds shone. 

On every tower there stream’d a light, 
On the middle tower shone three :— 

“* Move for that tower, my mariners a’, 
My love keeps watch for me.” 


She took her young son in her arms, 
And on the deck she stood— 

The wind rose with an angry gust, 
The sea-wave waken’d rude. 


«¢ Oh, open the door, Lord Gregory, love, 


Oh open and let me in, 
The sea-foam hangs in my yellow hair, 
The surge dreeps down my chin. 


‘¢ All for thy sake, Lord Gregory, love, 
I’ve sail’d a perilous way, 

And thy fair son is tween my breasts, 
And he’ll be dead ere day. 

The foam hangs on the topmost cliff, 
The fires run on the sky ; 

And hear ye not your true-love’s voice, 
And her sweet babie’s cry?” 


Fair Annie turn’d her round about, 
And tears began to flow, 
«¢ May never a babie suck a breast 
Wi a heart sae full of woe. 
Take down, take down that silver mast, 
Set up a mast of tree, 
It disnae become a forsaken dame 
To sail sae royallie.” 


“‘ Oh rede my dream, my mother dear— 
I heard a sweet babe greet, 

And saw fair Annie of royan 
Lie cauld dead at my feet.” 
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And loud and loud his mother laugh’d, 
«* Oh sights mair sure than sleep, 

I saw fair Annie, and heard her voice, 
And her babie wail and weep.” 


O! he went down to yon sea-side 
As fast as he could fare, 
Ile saw fair Annie and her sweet babe, 
But the wild wind toss’d them sair ; 
“‘ And hey Aue, and how Annie, 
And Annie winna ye bide ?,” 
But aye the mair he call'd-Annie; 
The broader grew the tide, 


«And hey Annie, and how Annie, 
Dear Annie, 1 947 to me?” 


But aye the lou 


er he cried Annie, 


The louder roar’d the sea. 

The wind wax’d loud, the sea grew rough, 
The ship sunk nigh the shore, 

Fair Annie floated through the foam, 
But the babie rose no more. 


Oh! first he kiss’d her cherry check, 
And then he kise’d her chin, 
And syne he kiss‘d her rosie lips, 
But there was nae breath within. 
«*Oh ! my love’s love was true as light, 
As meek and sweet was she— 
My mother’s hate was strong as death, 
And fiercer than the sea.” C. 








THE LIFE OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Henry Kirke Waite was born 
at Nottingham, on the twenty-first 
of March, 1785. His father, John, 
was a butcher; his mother, Mary 
Neville, was of a respectable family 
in Staffordshire. Of the school- 
mistress, who taught him to read 
and whose name was Garrington, 
he has drawn a pleasing picture in 
his verses entitled Childhood. At 
about six years of age he began to 
learn writing, arithmetic, and French, 
from the Rev. John Blanchard; and 
when out of school was employed in 
carrying about the butcher's basket. 
Some lines “On being confitied to 
School one pleasant Summer Mom- 
ing,” written at the age of thirteén, 
by which time he had been placed 
under the tuition of a Mr. Shipley, 
are nearly equal to any he after- 
wards produced. Next year he was 
made to work at a stocking-loom, 
preparatively to his learning the bu- 
siness of a hosier; but his mother, 


seding ‘the’ relactanee with which he» 


engaged in an employment so ill- 
suited to his temper and abilitics, 
prevailed on his father, though not 
without much difficulty, to fix him in 
the office of Messrs. Coldham and 
Enfield, attorneys in Nottinghat. 
As his parents could not afford to 
pay a fee, he was (in 1799) engaged 
to serve for two years, and at the 
end of that term he was “articled, 
Most of his time that could’ bé spared 
from the duties of. the office was, at 
the recommendation of his masters, 
spent in learning Latin, ‘to which, of 
his’ own accord ‘he’ added ‘Greek, 


Italian, ‘Spariish, and Portuguese. . 


Some ‘kfiowledge of chemistry, 45- 
tronomhy, electricity, and some skill 
in titistc and drawing, were amorg 
his othér voluntary acquiremetits. 
White was one of ‘those, who feel an . 
early and ‘importunate baa : 
distinction. He had already been ,, 
chosen member of a literary society . 
in his’ native town ; and soon after 
his election, as’ Mr. Southey relates, 
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“he lectured upon genius, and ‘spoke 
extempore for about two: hours, in 
such a manner, that be received the 
unanimous thanks of the society, and 
they elected this young Roscius of 
Oratory their Professor of. Litera- 
ture.” He next became a writer in 
several of the Monthly Miscellanies; 
and (in 1803) put forth a volume of 
poems. A few words of unfortunate 
criticism in one of the Reviews, 
which in a few years more he would 
have learned to smile at, had nearly 
crushed his hopes as an author ; 
when Mr. Southey, into whose hands 
both the Review and the Poems 
themselves chanced to fall, generously 
came to his relief. The protection of 
one 80 deservedly eminent could not 
fail of affording him some comfort ; 
though he still complained that “ the 
Review went before him wherever he 
turned his steps, that it haunted him 
incessantly, and that he was per- 
suaded it was an instrument in the 
hands of Satan to drive him to dis- 
traction.” 

It is not usual to hear a poet, much 
less a young poet, complaining that 
Satan is busied about fis concerns. 
But his mind, which had before been 
disposed to scepticism, was now de- 
termined with such force to an ex- 
treme of devotional feeling as scarcely 
to retain its due balance. In what 
manner the c e was effected, it 
is not very material to enquire ; but 
the different accounts which Mr. 
Southey bas. given of the matter ac- 
cording to the information he received 
at different, times, may serve to show 
how littke dependance is to be placed 
ow relations.of this kind, At first he 
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vinced him of his error ; and that so 
thoroughly impressed was he with a 
sense of the importance of his Maker's 
favour, that he would willingly give 
up all acquisitions of knowledge, and 

1 hopes of fame, and live in a 
wilderness unknown till death, so 
he could ensure an inheritance in 
heaven.” Inasubsequent correction 
of this statement, Mr. ar in- 
forms us that Scott’s Force of Truth 
was put into his hands by his friend 
and fellow-pupil Mr. Almond, since 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Nottingham, 
with an entreaty that he would 
wed it at his leisure; that the 

ook produced little effect, and was 
returned with disapprobation; but 
that afterwards in a conversation with 
Mr. Almond, he declared his belief 
with much vehemence and agitation. 
This was soon after he had reached 
his eighteenth year. Maturer judg- 
ment “ convinced him that ‘ zeal was 
to be tempered with discretion ; that 
the service of Christ was a rational 
service ;’ that a strong assurance ‘was 
not to he resorted to as the touchstone 
of our acceptance with God,’ that it 
was not even the necessary attendant 
of religious life;” as more experience 
of his spiritual associates discovered 
to him that their professions of zeal 
were too frequently accompanied by 
want of charity ; and that in matters 
of religion, as in every thing else, 
they “‘ who feel the most, generally 
tulk the least.” 

That even before his conversion, 
as it is rather improperly called, he 
was not without a sense of religious 
duty, may be inferred from his having 
already chosen the Church as @ pro- 
fession in preference to the Law. To 
this alteration in his plan of life he 
might. have been directed by a love 
of study, or by the greater opportu- 
nities held out to him of gratifying his 
literary ambition ; but it is unreason- 
able to su that he would have 
voluntarily taken such a measure, if 
his own ‘conviction had run counter 
to it... The attorneys to whom he 
was bound, were ready enough to 
release him since,. though’, well 
satisfied with his conduct and atten- 
tion to their concerns, thes. perenne 
him to: be troubled with a, 


’ which would incapacitate him, for the 


practice of the law. The means, of 
supporting, him at the University . 
2 
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were accordingly supplied by the 
liberality of the friends whom he had 
gained ; and after passing a twelve- 
month with the Rev. Mr. Grainger, 
of Winteringham, in Lincolnshire, 
to prepare himself, he was in 1805 
entered a sizar of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. Here his application to books 
was so intense, that his health 
speedily sank under it. He was in- 
deed *‘declared to be the first man 
of his year;” but the honour was 
dearly purchased at the expense of 
‘“« dreadful palpitations in the heart, 
nights of sleeplessness and horrors, 
and spirits depressed to the very 
depths of wretchedness.” In July, 
1806, his laundress on coming into 
his room at College, saw him fallen 
down in a Prisca, is fit, bleeding 
and insensible. His great anxiety 
was to conceal from his mother the 
state to which he was reduced. At 
the end of September, he went to 
London in search of relaxation and 
amusement; and in the next month, 
returned to College with a cough and 
fever, which this effort had encreased. 
His brother, on being informed of 
his danger, hastened to Cambridge, 
and found him delirious. He reco- 
vered sufficiently to know him for a 
few moments ; but the next day sank 
into a stupor, and on the 19th of 
October expired. It was the opinion 
of his medical attendants, that if he 
had lived his intellect would have 
failed him. 

He was buried in All-Saints’ 
Church, Cambridge, where his mo- 
nument, sculptured by Chantrey, has 
been placed by Mr. Francis Boott, a 
stranger from Boston in America. 

After his death all his papers were 
consigned to the hands of Mr. 
Southey. Their contents were mul- 
tifarious: they comprised observa- 
tions on law ; electricity ; the Greek 
and Latin languages, from their ru- 
diments to the higher branches of 
critical study; on history, chrono- 
logy, and divinity. He hed begun 
three tragedies, on Boadicea, Ines 
de Castro, and a fictitious story ; 
several poems in Greek, and a trans- 
lation of Samson Agonistes.. The 
selection which Mr. Southey has 
made, consists of copious extracts 
from his letters, poems, and essays. 

Mr. Southey has truly said of 


him, that what he is most remark- 
able for is his uniform good sense. 
To Chatterton, with whom this zeal- 
ous friend and biographer has men- 
tioned him, he is not to be compared. 
Chatterton has the force of a young 
poetical Titan, who threatens to take 
Parnassus by storm. White is a boy 
differing from others more in aptitude 
to follow than in ability to lead. The 
one is complete in every limb, active, 
self-confident, and restless from his 
own energy. The other, gentle, 
docile, and animated rather than 
Hi, gabe He began, as most youth- 
ful writers have begun, by copying 
those whom he saw to be the objects 
of popular applause in his own day. 
He has little distinct character of 
his own. We may trace him by 
turns to Goldsmith, Chatterton, and 
Coleridge. His numbers sometimes 
offend the ear by unskilful combina- 
tions of sound, as in these lines— 


But for the babe she bore beneath her 
breast ; 

And— 

While every bleaching breeze that on her 
blows ; 

And sometimes, though more rarely 

they gratify it by unexpected sweet- 

ness. He could occasionally look 

abroad for himself, and describe what 

he saw. In his Clifton Grove there 

are some little touches of landscape- 

painting which are, as I think, un- 

orrowed. 


What rural objects steal upon the sight, 


The brooklet branching from the silver 
Th bispent birch zephyr bent, 
e whispering birch by ev yt 
The woody island and Ae wskad meat 
The lowly hut half hid in groves of reed, 
The rural wicket and the rural stile, ; 
And frequent interspersed the woodman s 
pile. 


Among his poems of later date, 
there is one unfinished fragment m 
this manner, of yet higher beauty. 


Or should partys Raetttc rr 
We'll linger till T ; 
Where the hawthorn’s branches spread 
A fragrant cover o’er the head ; | 
And list the rain-drops beat the leaves, 
Or smoke upon the cottage eaves ; | 

Or silent dimpling on the stream 
Conyert to lead its silver gleam. 


Tuosr who have visited Paris well 
know the difficulty, not to say im- 
possibility, of acquiring accurate in- 
formation upon any subject what- 
ever, whether politics, literature, the 
arts, society, &c. In London, the 
most perfect stranger requires no 
guide beyond the daily newspapers, 
and periodical works, weekly, month- 
ly, or quarterly, with which our coffee 
houses, booksellers’ shops, and club 
rooms abound; but should these 
even be’ silent upon amy specified 
point of public or private interest, 
we doubt whether there is ‘a trades- 
man ‘connected directly or indirectly 
with the point in question, who 
would not afford the requisite infor- 
mation, and put the inquirer in a 
way to satisfy his curiosity. Not so 
in Paris ; an Englishman, well versed 
in the language and manners of the 
country and people, can only hope 
to attain his point at a very incon- 
venient expense of time and trouble, 
and must even then often make up 
his mind to vexation and disap- 
pointment. Are his pursuits poli- 
tical? the recent censorship has ex- 
tinguished the partial glimmering 
which heretofore existed ; to the press 
he therefore looks in vain; and the 
system of espionage has so ecom- 
pletely paralysed all colloquial free- 
dom, that it will be equally vain to 
hopé for information from the casual 
intercourse with such society as 
chance may throw in his way. In 
literature, he will find difficulties 
nearly as insurmountable, connected, 
if not originating with the same 
cause. They are a talking, but ne- 
cessity has denied them the power or 
pleasure of being a communicative 
people. Let an English traveller go 
into a Parisian bookseller’s shop, and 
ask for the productions of the day ; 
should good fortune bring him in 
contact with the actual publisher of 
a recent) work, that work will be 
ene but, béyond this, he will 
ear nothing above the commoti rou- 
tine. On the Boulevard; or Palais 
Royal, he will inquire in vain for 
works on Natural History or Sci- 
ence ; for these he must cross the 
river, defile (in more senses than one 
the word is applicable) through the 
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filthy streets diverging from the Quai 
des Augustins, and pick out his way 
to the Rue de I’Ecole de Medicine. 
I speak feelingly and experimentally 

upon this subject, for well do I re- 
member the better half of a valuable 
day lost in wandering from shop to 
shop, in search of a work of some 
note. By one bookseller assured, in 
spite of the evidence of my own 
senses, that no such work existed ; by 
another, that he believed it to be in 
progress 5 by another, that, if pub- 
ished, it must be out of print, for he 

had neither seen nor heard of it;— 
it was only by persevering efforts 
that I was at last fortunate enough 
to run it to earth in its birth-place, 
in the remote recesses of Rue de la 
Seine. The same difficulty exists 
with regard to the Arts. David and 
Gerard are names tolerably familiar 
to the generality of our readers, but 
it may be doubted whether many 
(unless professed artists) know even 
by name half a dozen of the seven 
hundred and ninety painters, en- 
gravers, sculptors, and architects, of 
whose works I am about to speak, 
hoping and believing that in thus 
saying I am not guilty of illiberality 
or prejudice towards my Gallic 
friends ; for it is surely next to an 
impossibility that any well-informed 
foreigner should in this country be 
ignorant of the works or names of 
Lawrence, Beechey, Phillips, Wilkie, 
Callcott, Hilton, Chantrey, cum 
multis aliis. But in France, more 
or less, it must be admitted as a ge- 
neral axiom that the right hand 
knoweth not what the left hand doeth 
(saving and excepting with all due 
eference the police, which knoweth 

well, and watcheth vigilantly over 
the workings of every hand, and 
heart, and head, within its enfilure). 
To other sources then must the tra- 
veller look for information ; and, ace 
cordingly, he will gratefully and joy~ 
fully hail the armouncemeut of a 
public exhibition, which will do what 
a public press and public intercourse 
ought, but does not. It had been 
given out that at twelve o'clock, on 
the 25th of August, the long ex~ 
pected day of the “ féte de St. Louis, 
au Musée Royal des Arts,” there 
2R2 
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would be an “ Exposition des Ou- 
vrages de Peinture, Sculpture, Gra- 
vure, Lithographie, et Architecture, 
des Artistes vivans.” 

Now curiosity is to the full as 
much alive in the good city of Paris 
as vanity; accordingly much was 
said, and thought, and expected from 
this grateful display of talent. 

On the day of Louis XVIII. the 
sun rose in more than usual bril- 
liance ; a long succession of lovely 
weather had afforded ample time and 
opportunity for preparations; a few 
seasonable showers had in the course 
of the preceding week washed the 
dust from every leaf and flower 
throughout the gardens of the Thuil- 
leries and the Champs Elysées ; ‘the 
oleanders, the pomegranates, the 
myrtles, and the orange trees ri- 
valled each other in a rich profusion 
of beautiful blossoms ; a gentle breeze 
filled the air with their fragrance, 
while in mid air the flag of the Bour- 
bons waved, contrasting its pure and 
dazzling white with the deep clear 
blue of acloudless sky. But neither 
these nor the multifarious and innu- 
merable amusements prepared had 
attractions sufficient to eclipse the 
least of art provided within the 
walls of the Louvre. Accordingly, 
the moment the doors were opened, 
a crowd (composed for the greater 
part of materials which in England 
would have constituted a mob, in- 
cluding the various dangers and con- 
sequences therewith connected) en- 
tered with all that politesse and at- 
tention to mutual accommodation, in 
which France stands unrivalled. In 
less than a quarter of an hour about 
a dozen rooms, more or less spa- 
cious, were completely filled, with- 
out the slightest breach of order or 
decorum on the part of a single in- 
dividual. 

It is impossible to attempt a de- 
tailed criticism of about 2500 works 
of art. Amidst a glare of glowing 
tints it requires time for the mind to 
settle into sober observation, and the 
eye to repose with tolerable calmness 


upon the vast field spread out before’ 


it. It may be remarked, first, that 
the pictures, as far as relates to num- 
bering, are very badly arranged ;— 
the names of the artists béing placed 
in the catalogue alphabetically, with 
a list of their works numerically in- 
serted below, it is impossible to dis« 


cover a particular picture, the whole 
being scattered abroad, according to 
size, subject, or caprice, over the 
wide extent of the various rooms - 
with this limitation only, that the 
paintings are in great measure sepa- 
<a are the drawings, the draw- 
ings from the engravings, these again 
from the lithogtaphic  productiou, 
and, lastly, in sp@cious rooms below 
are collected the models and sculp- 
tured marbles. To such as had not 
visited the Louvre in all its former 
glory, or even in its more recent 
state, shorn of its radiance, the pre- 
sent exhibition must have inflicted 
the miseries of the cup of Tantalus. 
Immediately on entering, full in 
front, a sentry paced before the gates 
leading to the galleries of ancient 
sculpture. “ On nentre pas ici” was 
the reply to many an anxious in- 
truder, who saw before him in their 
vaulted chambers ranks of gods and 
demi-gods, in every attitude of dig- 
nity and grace, like the senators ot 
Rome awaiting in silence the rush of 
the Gauls. Above stairs a similar 
disappointment awaited him ; a suite 
of rooms in the old Louvre contained 
the greater part, but the anti-room 
and about thirty yards of the grand 
gallery were opened for the remain- 
der. A barrier like a gulph sepa- 
rated the ancient and modern schools 
of perfection and imperfection, be- 
yond which the eye was lost in the 
interminable vista, where all was 
silence and solitude. Not so on the 
modern side of the barrier,—a dense 
crowd filling up every foot of vacant 
space, and the air vibrating with the 
loquacious murmurings of we know 
not how many thousand French 
tongues. . 
The first glance is, however, suffi- 
cient to convey a tolerably accurate 
idea of the French school ; it is like 
their character—we seek in vain for 
rest and quiet, there is an indes- 
cribably vivacious bustle in their ge- 
neral style ; a spectator fully enters 
into the perils of Prince Bahman in 
ascending the mountain of speaking 
stones ; the idea of tongues in trees 
and in the running brooks ‘becomes 
familiar. There is, genérally speak- 
ing, neither depth nor solidity in 
their touch, yet they have merits of 
no ordinary stamp, peculiar to them- 
selves ; there isa sharpness and light- 
ness very fascinating, and: sometimes 
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a Canaletti sort of clearness which 
actually cuts the eye, like a fresh 
stereotype print on a sheet of shining 
hot-pressed vellum’paper. That they 
have not neglected the opportunities 
circumstances have placed within 
their reach is very evident in the 
touch and style. A slavish imitation 
of the old school is observable 
throughout: one old master, how- 
ever, it is as evident they have too 
much neglected ; one far antecedent 
to Cimabue and Giotto, visible in the 
works of the best, but superior to all 
—Nature. I have heard some even of 
our British artists maintain seriously 
that Nature ought not to be too 
closely imitated. This is incompre- 
hensible doctrine to those who are 
disposed to look on painting as the 
representation of nature. Amateurs 
may be accused (and perhaps justly) 
of superficial views, and incapacities 
of entering into the depths of the 
subject; but, however, such as we 
are, we have our pleasures, and 
amongst them there is none greater 
than this double power of enjoying 
nature in pictures, and pictures in 
nature, It may almost be called a 
sixth sense—it gives to every kind of 
scenery its peculiar charm ; whether 
in the brightness of a summer's sun, 
or the gloom of winter’s storm, whe- 
ther on the mountain top or the flat 
wide heath, we discover alike a series 
of beautiful pictures in the varied 
styles of our best artists ; we trace the 
catching lights of Dewint—of Tur- 
ner—of Callcott. In human life again 
we may equally pick out our groups 
after the manner of Wilkie, of Mul- 
ready, of Leslie. And in this view 
of the subject it is that the grand 
difference—superiorily I would say of 
the Euglish, in contradistinction to the 
French school, is so remarkable. In 
France no scenery recalls an artist’s 
peculiar touch. The absence of na- 
ture is more or less perceptible in all. 
Where, but amongst opera dancers 
and the stiff formal characters of the 
French tragedy, has David sought the 
figures which stand in formal atti- 
tudes on his canvas? * But this de- 
ficiency, is most glaring where forest 
scenery is concerned ; and. 1 gladly 
allude to it. because it affords an op- 
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portunity of qualifying the censtre 
passed. If » Hrench artist does not 
pay that attention to nature which 
she justly merits, may it not be 
that, in many instances, it is for want 
of opportunity of making acquaint- 
ance with her? Few countries, con- 
sidering its vast and varied extent, 
possess so little of what is really pic- 
turesque in forest scenery. tra- 
veller may traverse the “ gay re- 


gions” in various directions without 


meeting with a single instance of a 
genuine mass of picturesque foliage. 
In France, there is a deficiency of 
hedges, and consequently of hedge- 
row timber, to which we in England 
are indebted for some of our finest 
specimens of woodland beauty. Their 
forests are not like ours—cider and 
charcoal divide the honours of the 
field.—Accordingly the traveller's eye 
is wearied with ayenues of apple 
trees, and as, in a country de- 
void of coal, wood Lecomes a pro- 
minent feature in domestic econo- 
my, from orchards it seeks relief in 
vain among groves formally planted 
with the scams of a Roman Quin- 
cunx, “ omnia paribus numeris di- 
mensa,” which if allowed to rise above 
the rank of underwood, are composed 
of naked stems, every lateral branch 
being lopped off when large enough 
to cut up into a billet. With this 
impression upon the mind, I looked 
over the rooms in vain for a fair re- 
presentation of this finest feature in 
natural landscape. An ample supply 
indeed of well finished and tolerably 
touched middle distances, but not 
one specimen of a well represented 
tree in a foreground could I discover. 
Again, a French artist has no con- 
ception of wandering about the coun- 
try in search of the rural and ‘pa 
turesque. A cabriolet may take him 
in every direction, north, south, cast, 
or west of Paris, for a day’s jaunt, 
but it will not bring him into contact 
with any thing deserving a minute 5 
exercise for his pencil. He may pace 
up and down the gardens of, the 
Thuilleries, and Champs’ Elysées, 
amidst ¢lipped ayenues and formal 
shrubs; but neither there nor else- 
where will he see the massive groupe 
of elms which adorn Hyde Park, 
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exhibition, but, exhibits one in, the Rue; du 


* David works in the ; 
en! ve Saad te tines at the rate of two francs a head—a price 


Richlieu, representing Mars atti 


in our humble opinion at least 150 centimes more than it deserves. 
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the rich foliage of Kensington Gar. 
dens, or the beauties of a Richmond- 
hill, or, in a word, the countless pic- 
tures of nature in her loveliest forms, 
which are scattered with profusion 
in every direction round London. As 
it has been before observed, his pe- 
culiar excellence lies in that which is 
forced upon his observation, and is, 
if we may so say, ever above, below 
and round about him—atmospheric 
clearness. We will venture to pro- 
nounce that no man ever had or can 
have an idea of the truth of Cana- 
letti’s pictures until he has crossed 
the Channel. Whether from clouds, 
vapours, coal fires, we presume not 
to decide, but so it is that England 
is shrouded by an atmosphere most 
triste and sombre. Nothing can 
form so striking a contrast as the 
view of Paris from the heights of 
Montmartre or Notre Dame, and of 
London, from Highgate-hill or St. 
Paul's. The former presents a pic- 
ture-clear and vivid beyond concep- 
tion ; the golden dome of L'Hopi- 
tal des Invalides glitters as though 
the gilding of Napoleon were the 
work of yesterday ; every tower and 
turret rises up clean and sharp to 
meet a clear bright sky in which the 
clouds float as distinct appendages 
In the view from Highgate-hill, 
the scene below may be matchless, 
innumerable spires and steeples here 
and there rising from a boundless 
mass of fog or smoke may remind 
the spectator of the extent and 
wealth buried below, but after all 
it is “ ignotum pro magnifico.” * 
Again, let an observer stand at the 
bottom of Portland-place, or Wim- 
pole-street, and look before him : the 
distance, if he be a pedestrian, seems 
infinite and appalling ; but when the 
attempt is made, a few minutes bring 
him to the end of the apparently 
boundless space. How different in 
Paris! who has not lost his patience 
and strength in accomplishing what 
appeared to the eye but a step? In 
fact, in Paris on a clear day there is 
no such thing as middle distance ; the 


— 


most remote points are as distinctly 
made out and defined as the nearest 
buildings, and seem as tangible as 
the moving scenes of a camera ob- 
scura. It may be aquestion how far 
on the whole this is favourable to a 
— eye. It certainly takes off 
rom that diversified appearance which 
shades and partial obscurities afford ; 
it operates as a check to imagination, 
and induces a sort of matter-of-fact 
style which must tend more or less 
to render painting an art more of 
knack than genius: nothing can be 
more dangerous than this ; and the 
consequences I conceive to be suf- 
ficiently exemplified in our views of 
the French school. Accordingly, 
there we find much of this excellence 
throughout (I mean the brightness 
and clearness of their atmosphere), 
but nothing beyond it. Many of 
their productions have so much of 
what is really excellent in this point, 
that the indifferent handling of the 
rest frequently excites astonishment. 
It would seem as if there was a cer- 
tain point beyond which they could 
not pass. After all, it might be a 
curious discussion, and one. worth 
the attention of more experienced 
judges, how far they haye really, pro- 
fited by their superior opportunities. 
It is impossible to as round the 
room without perceiving how, much 
they are indebted to the old masters, 
and how little to their own unas- 
sisted genius. With the same en- 
couragement and favourable circum- 
stances, might not the British school 
have ranked higher in the nobler 
regions of Scriptural and historical 
painting? for on the subject of encou- 
ragement, a doubt may arise whether 
painting in our country Aas that share 
of patronage, either public or pee 
which, as an art, she is entitled to ex- 
pect. Our neighbours have, at. all 
events, one source of patronage of 
which we are unfortunately destitute. 
The spirit of the Catholic religion is 
not, like ours, adverse to the intro- 
duction of paintings within its cathe- 
drals and minor places of ‘worship. 





* Burke says, ‘* that all edifices calculated to 


produce an idea of the sublime ought to 


be dark and gloomy. In buildings where the highest degree of sublimity is intended, the 
materials and ornaments ought neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor,blue, nor 


of a pale red, nor violet, nor s 


; but of a sad and fuscous colour, as black or brgwP, 


or deep purple, and the like :"—arguing upon such data, where shall we find. a, mgre 


sublime view than from the top of St. Paul's ? 
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In a few instances indeed: we may find 
exceptions to the rule, but they are 
only exceptions. With them, on the 
contrary, it forms almost an essential 
part of their church furniture ; and 
the consequence is that, in the exhi- 
bition we are now speaking of, reli- 
gious subjects, good, bad, and in- 
different, form a prominent feature. 
In looking over our catalogue, the 
following data are selected from 
which some estimate may be formed 
of the extent of the patronage they 
enjoy : 


The whole exhibition exclusive of 


prints consists of about.......... 1800 
Ordered by Le Ministére de la Maison 
atime kk TOT Pe Te - 3d 


Ordered by Le Ministre de L’ Interieur, 
of which the greater part are sacred 


Subjects ..+:..s000..00- és.ebis te mee 27 
Ordered by Le Prefet du Departement 

n,n 
Ordered by Monseigneur le Duc d’Or- 

IOED encidbencdoeaaed? Senso ancee 6 


nen: netnch oes ont tales cites 
Ordered by Members of the Royal 


Peay, Bate Hh eo Te. i 


and as not more than 100 are marked 
in the catalogue as still in the hands 
of the artists, we may conclude 
that the greater part of the remainder 
are also istiobed of. 

Politics are again a considerable 
source of encouragement. Napoleon 
knew well the powerful effect of rous- 
ing a Frenchman through the medium 
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of his senses. He well knew how to 
touch a chord which would vibrate 
through the very sanctum of their 
souls; he could suit right well “ their 
folly to the metal of his speech ;” a 
shout, a word, a look, administered 
at the proper moment, has been 
known to dispel the gloom excited 
by months of tyranny ; and painting, 
with equal success, was an engine 
with which he powerfully worked 
upon their feelings.* Every scene of 
his eventful life found its record in 
painting or engraving. The blow 
was scarcely inflicted at Austerlitz, 
Marengo, &c. ere the effect was ex- 
hibited before exulting Parisians. 
And the Bourbons passtbus aquis as 
far as intention, though lento pede 
as to dignity of subject, have follow- 
ed his example. Vernet at the head 
of a feebler troop has recorded the 
progress of M. Le Due d’Angouleme 
from the banks of the Bidassoa to the 
Pillars of Hercules. He is visible 
in every attitude: no opportunity, 
however trifling, is omitted of exhi- 
biting him within or out of reach of 
shot, shell, and sword. Anxious, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain the state of public 
feeling in these ignobly warlike trans- 
actions, 1 lingered and Jost much 
time (which might have been better 
bestowed as far as related to the 
subjects) before several of these 
achievements, in hopes of collecting a 
few remarks ; but, singularly enough, 
not a comment ever reached my ears; 





* As an instance of how far this was carried, there is a painting by Gilbert (No. 767) 
—The Capture of the British Frigate Amethyst by the French Frigate Le Niemen. Thus 
speaks the Frenchman: ‘* Aprés six heures de combat, M. Dupolet, qui commandait 
Le Niemen, fait amener la fregate Anglaise. 11 se disposait a amariner sa prise lorsquil 
apercoit une autre frégate ennemie a une portée et demie de canon. Quoiqu extreme- 
ment endom 6, il se décide & tenter les chances d’un nouveau combat. 1, Amethyst 
rehisse son pavillon, et la frégate Francaise mise entre deux feux pendant toute la nuit, 
ne se rend qu’a cing heures du matin (le 5 Avril, 1809) apres avoir eu 44 hommes tués 
et 72 blessés.” |The French official account of this action may be seen in the Naval 
Chronicle, vol. xxi. p. 93; and Sir M. Seymour’s Letter to the Admiralty, in vol. xxii. 

343. 

7} We no more of Sit Michael Seymour’s account than the following, ‘‘ From 
one till past three, a.m. on the 6th, the action was severe, after which the paar Lode sa 
and mizen masts fell, his fire became faint, hn pag Ray wo wae ours: rey 
lively as ever, when the Arethusa appeared ; an * yaa 8; el rpernus Besos 


signal of having surrendered. The main and mi h. 
close of the action, and she had eight killed and 37 wound cannot easily be pawned 


It is unn to remind an Englishman that false accounts | 
: icti free in a free country utterly 
upon the public without immediate contradiction. A press “we - yet to ad 
, and die in the belicf that an 


strike to the Niemen! ! 
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the spectators seemed to -regard 
them with apathy and silence. The 
only words at al] connected with 
scenes of blood and battle burst from 
a sallow-faced figure, who exclaimed 
to acompanion, on seeing the defence 
of the gates of Paris by the national 
guard under Marshal Moncey, “ah, le 
tricolor ! (the tricolour cockade) voila 
quelque chose qui vaut mieux que 
les guerres en Espagne.” 

It would be satisfactory to be en- 

abled to state with any accuracy the 
scale of prices asked by different 
artists, but as the exhibition opened 
so short a time before the conclusion 
of my visit no opportunity of ascer- 
taining them occurred. I suspect 
them however to be high, having 
heard of an insignificant sketch being 
valued at 80 francs. Of M. Isabey’s 
Seppia sketches (few of them deserve 
the name of finished drawings) the 
public had an opportunity of judging, 
when they were exhibited in London 
a few years ago. After all “ what 
is the value of a thing, but as 
much money as twill bring;” and 
the only allowable regret is that their 
power taste does not admit of a 
etter and purer style ; but this can 
only be accomplished by a revolution, 
utterly hopeless, in national feeling. 
A flimsy washy sketch on a bright 
gaudy square foot of canvas is sure 
to attract attention. ‘“‘ Ah que c’est 
joli ce genre ci!” was the remark of 
simpering Frenchman as he pored 
over a daub of this description: a 
dozen specimens in modest sober 
colouring would have blushed un- 
seen before the eyes of such a critic. 

I have exceeded the intended ex- 
tent of mg observations on this sub- 
ject, but cannot conclude without 
saying a few words on the separate 
departments of Engraving, Lithogra- 
phy, and Sculpture. 

Of the first of these I feel disposed 
to speak in very favourable terms. A 
portrait of Miss O’Neil in mezzotinto 
proves that they are well qualified 
to lay a rich ground, and handle the 
ore in a masterly manner ; but ] 
recollect no other specimen, worth 
notice in this style. In line engray- 
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ing there were several fine prints, 
finished with a strength, spirit, and 
clearness, quite equal, if not stiperior 
to the best of our own schoo}. Fo- 
reigners, indeed, have usually ranked 
high in the use of the graver. May 
not this be accounted for, without 
wishing to detract from their talent 
and merit, by certain local causes? In 
countries where the necessaries of 
life are so much cheaper, an artist 
may be enabled to bestow a greater 
ortion of time and attention than 
ina country like England, where a 
similar, or even a larger, remunera- 
tion would not procure him,an equal 
proportion of the comforts. required 
by an Englishman of any education 
and talent. But, however partiality 
may induce us to estimate our own 
works, in Lithography there can be 
no question as to their decided supe- 
riority.* We have in London the 
presses of Mr. Hulmandell and some 
others, to which the art is indebted 
for many improvements and several 
beautiful productions. But if an opi- 
nion may be ventured respecting an 
art so full of mystery and chemistry, 
I should say that the fault is less 
with the printer than the artist. To 
produce a good lithographic: print, 
the drawing must be made by one 
who fully understands what he is 
about. He must, in the first-place, 
be able to draw extremely well in 
chalks with reference to richness aud 
delicacy of touch. In the.next place, 
he must be able to draw well with 
reference to the future operations of 
the printer. He must know how, 
and in what degree to feed the stone, 
so as to produce proper depths of 
shade and tint. He must do all: this 
with reference to the powers’ of the 
acid, which may perpetuate or efface 
his delicate lines, and finally to the 
roller, which is to ————— a 
preparatory to its passing 
ordeal of the press. Probably the in- 
quisitivemind of a French artist, added 
te the more frequent practice of 
drawing in chalks as an essential 
part ef his education, ene him 
peculiarly to- excel in lithography, 
especially when we aguin consider 
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* A splendid work may be shortly expected. by M. le, Baron\Denon, 
several hundred plates, Mi mx progress, of painting {ly rent aren toe 
every t is to be regre 250, copies. : . 

whole of whick have long age been stbecribed for y v ansersee 


best masters of | 
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the comparative cheapness of labour 
and means of subsistence,* 

I close my remarks with. their 
School, of Sculpture, where again, 
though with much diffidence (for it 
is not from a transient glance that 
we ought to speak decisively), I feel 
inclined to award the palm of excel- 
lence to the French chisel. Not 
that they can produce an artist to vie 
with Chantrey.. There was nothing 
in the Louvre at all comparable to 


his dignified statue of Watt, or the 
reposing children in Lichfield cathe- 
dral ; but though there were mone 
who shone pre-eminent, there were 
a greater proportion who deserved to 
rank high in the class of excellence. 
I do not indeed recollect one amongst 
their works manifesting so much bad 
taste in composition, style, and exe- 
cution, as we see in many of those 
monuments which disfigure rather 
than adorn some of our cathedrals. 
Y. 





* Two inventions (I can scarcely call them improvements, but as they ate in their 
infancy it would be uncandid to judge too severely) exist in Paris; one by M. Senefelder, 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, No. 31, which he calls L’Aquatinte Lithographique, ou 
maniere de reproduicer les desseins faites au pinceau, 1 vol. 4to. 12 planches, price 10 
francs. The effect! certainly bears a resemblance to the Aquatinte, but is very coarse. The 
other is \Lithochromie, ou tableaux a l’huile par impression, by M. C. Malapeau, Quai 
Malaquais, No. 7, where about 50 specimens may be seen. The effect is that of bad oil 
painting, varying in price from 8 to 100 francs. | 








THE LOST WALKING-STICK. 


Tue influence of inanimate objects 
of perception in awakening those 
vivid feelings which time or chance 
may -have associated with them, is 
too striking to have been passed over 
without some attempt at explanation. 
The portrait—the letter—or the gift 
of a deceased friend are cherished by 
us, as) if. in ¢hem were really con- 
densed all those inestimable qualities 
on, account of which he was dear 
tous; and, if they happen to be lost, 
we have an illusive feeling that the 
pleasurable recollections, of which 
these inanimate objects were, in a 
manner, the representatives, are, at 
the same time, erased from our me- 

‘We never view the gift of one to 
whom we were strongly attached 
when: living, or visit those scenes 
which are hallowed to us by the re- 
collections of departed worth,—in 
fact, we never look at any object that 
is connected with his memory, with- 
out experiencing a revival of delight- 
ful images and feelings, over. which, 
indeed, sorrow throws a — of 
meena tenderness—the ten- 
derness pleasure to us gone by 
for ever. ‘“ Formerly,” said an old 
man, pointing to the mansion of a 


friend, “1 had only to climb: 


all the miseries 


these steps, to 
steps had im-. 


of life;” as if the very 


bibed some of the charm of their 
former owner's virtues. Nor will 





this kind provision of nature appear 
unaccountable, when we observe the 
wonderful influence of custom and 
association in inseparably uniting 
ideas between which there need be 
no natural kindred; and when we 
reflect on what it is, in which the real 
tenderness of friendship consists— 
not merely in admiration of’ virtue or 
brilliant genius—or im gratitude for 
repeated acts of kinduess—but in 
that long and cordial intimacy, which 
more frequently takes root in youth, 
and on which time has no powér 
save to mature and to stréngthen. 

It is by the principle of association 
that writers on the philosophy of 
mind explain the influence of external 
objects in suggesting particular trains 
of ideas: and we kiiow that Mr. 
Locke maintained, that the fearful 
ideas we are wont to associate with 
darkness have really no more to do 
with darkness than light, but are the 
offspring of our education in the 
nursery. As an instance of the effect 
of ‘association in cementing together 
ideas that in themselves are not at 
all of kin, we cannot forbear quoting 
one from Mr. Locke—for the same 
reason that he gave for mentioning it 
—its “pleasant oddness.”: ..“« Jt is 


of a young gentleman, who having - 


learned to dance, and that to: great 
erfection, there happened to» stand 
an old trunk in the room where he 
learned. The idea of this remark- 
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able piece of household stuff had so 
mixed itself with the turns and steps 
of all his dances, that though in that 
chamber he could dance excellently 
well, yet it was only whilst that 
trunk was there, nor could he per- 
form well in any other place, unless 
that, or some such other trunk, had 
its due position in the room. If this 
story,” proceeds Mr. Locke, “ shall 
be suspected to be dressed up with 
some comical circumstances, a little 
beyond precise nature, 1 answer for 
myself, that I had it some years 
since from a very sober and worthy 
man, upon his own knowledge, as I 
report it.” But perhaps the power 
which inanimate objects of sense 
exercise over the combined images 
of memory is in no instance more 
strongly evinced, than in the poignant 
regret we feel forthe loss of athing with 
which were associated some tender 
recollections of friendship. From a 
tendency of the mind to concentrate 
—to embody, as it were,—in an ob- 
ject, the feelings it may give rise to, 
we feel, on the loss of such an object, 
as if a particular amount of plea- 
surable recollections were, at the same 
time, rent from the memory.—But 
this will appear more evident from a 
perusal of the two following letters. 
Of the first, we will give but ex- 
tracts; for there is a warmth of grief 
expressed in it at the loss of a mere 
walking-stick, which would appear 
ridiculous to those unacquainted with 
the exaggerating disposition of the 
writer. The other, which professes 
to explain that vividness of our as- 
sociate conceptions which is occa- 
sioned by the presence of the sug- 
gesting object of perception, is given 
entire. And here it may be neces- 
sary to explain the sense in which 
these two words—perception—con- 
ceplion—are used in these letters. 
By perception is meant, a sensation 
with a present reference to its cause, 
the external object: by conception 
is meant, those states of memory or 
imagination which may, or may not, 
have a present reference to external 
objects, 

* You will, I am sure, laugh at 


my bewailing so bitterly the loss of 


what is intrinsically of such little 
value—-a walking-stick ; but, indeed, 
you would not, if you could but see 
the great it has made in those 
musings of memory which served to 
beguile me, during the many solitary 
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hours entailed on me by ‘absence 
from friends. I have told you that it 
was the parting present of our mu- 
tual friend, Harry B——d, and had 
been our ‘companion at school, at 
college, and afterwards in our tour 
through Greece and Italy. 1 well 
remember the occasion on which it 
was given to him. It was during 
the vacation that followed after the 
death of the only parent I have ever 
seen—my father. B. wrote a letter 
privately to his uncle George, giving 
him an account of the peculiar lone- 
liness of my situation ; on receipt of 
which, that kind-hearted man took 
chaise immediately, and brought 
Harry and me home with him to his 
hospitable mansion in Westmoreland. 
We one day had a trial of leaping— 
an exercise, you may remember, | 
excelled in. B. made an extreme 
effort to beat me, and sprained his 
ankle. Many days passed before he 
was able to stir out ; and he then re- 
quired the support of this same stick, 
the loss of which has caused me such 
heartfelt grief. It was given to him 
by the worthy parish rector, a con- 
stant and most welcome visitor at 
his uncle’s; a man of refined intel- 
lect, with the greatest simplicity of 
manners—who practised without os- 
tentation the benevolent precepts that 
he preached ; a man, indeed, as B. 
and I had often occasion to remark, 
very, very different from some of his 
brethren with whom it was after- 
wards our lot to become acquainted. 
Out of respect to this excellent man, 
B. took the stick with him, on our 
return to school. In Cambridge, 
where we first knew you, you may 
remember the cautious. respect wi 
which B. used to lay it by; for it 
had, in fact, become to us both a kind 
of memorial of the past pleasure of 
our boyhood. When we met you in 
Florence, you recognised it as the in- 
separable companion of our travels, 
and, if I snibtubert not, it was you who 
then called it B.'s Doppelganger; 
without which he could not move.” 
Here foliows a love episode, m 
which the stick played a very distin- 
guished part ; to which, by the bye, 
we shrewdly suspect the value of the 
a more owi sa our friend 
w be perhaps willing to confess. 
« You were ie of many friends 
who lamented the sad‘ ravages: the 
beatings of a heart too big for is 
case had made in his naturatly’ deli- 
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cate constitution; and you endea- 
youred to cheer the drooping spirits 
of those who believed, alas! too 
truly, that they were gazing on him 
for the last time, by your sanguine 
declarations of health recovered un- 
der the balmy influence of a southern 
sky. I accompanied him to Ply- 
mouth. There was a forced kind of 
merriment in our conversation at 
parting, that ill accorded with the 
sadness which sat heavily on our 
hearts ; and, although Harry tried to 
elicit some flashes from his playful 
wit, the faint gleams served but to 
throw a melancholy lustre over. his 
pallid countenance, so as to remind 
us of the phosphoric flame which is 
said to flit round the decaying te- 
nants of the charnel-house. We were 
both silently gazing on our old com- 
panion—the stick, when he was sum- 
moned on board. He sprang up— 
put the stick in my hand. ‘ Take 
this,’ said he, ‘it may remind you of 
the many delightful scenes we have 
visited together—it will prevent you 
forgetting a friend who—while— He 
averted his head—his lip quivered— 
a tear moistened his eye—he faulter- 
ingly squeezed my hand, and dropped 
into the boat. The vessel got under 
weigh, and soon melted from my 
sight—-I have twice visited his grave 
at Naples. 

«¢ During the many years of gloom 
that have since rolled by, and when 
the bleakness of my solitary and 
wandering life has made me droop or 
feel unhappy, the sad but delightful 
reveries which the sight of that stick 
always induced—the oases of the 
dreary desert of my existence—never 
failed to cheer and revive me. When 
the. weather did not admit of my 
taking it out to walk with me, I used 
to place it opposite to me after din- 
ner, and sit br hours rehearsing the 
many mellowed emotioys of joy and 
woe that were associated with it. I 
knew it in my boyhood—it was a 
chum in college, and a companion im 
my travels; and it witnessed the tor- 
ture, the gloom, which ensued from 
my ill-placed attachment—the cause 
of the dark shadowings of my sub- 
sequent existence.” peat oe 

ere follows an account of the 
most wiyid of these associate recol- 
lections, which are, in fact, a history 
off the writer's life, but are too long 
or extract. rw 71 ' aia 

From you, my dear. R. the last 





of a knot of five of us who used to 
meet at poor Harry B—<d's cham- 
hers, who afterwards met amid 
the ruins of the ‘ Eternal City,’ 1 
expect a long letter of consolation ; 
perhaps you could devise some ex- 
pedient that might alleviate this, be- 
lieve me, the most trying misfortune 
of my chequered life. Indeed, I am 
almost tempted to cry out with Lear, 


You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief, as age ; wretched in both. 


“Write soon, and direct as usual.” 
My dear friend, 

I heartily sympathize with you on 
the loss of your old ivory-headed 
companion, and readily enter into the 
feelings its absence must occasion 
you; for I know where the spring 
lies whence these feelings flow. 

They indirectly arise from a ten- 
dency of our nature (which your 
friend, J— L—, would call the pro- 
sopopeiaising tendency) to animate, 
when vividly excited, those external 
objects that give rise to our emo- 
tions, or with which long acquaint 
ance has made us familiar; a ten- 
dency, to which the bold personifica- 
tions of poetry owe their charm, and 
which, if I mistake not, has been 
om as an instance of the tacit in- 

uence of an innate disposition to 
ascribe the changes of the external 
uuiverse to a spiritual or mental 
agency. It is well described by Aken- 
side, when he speaks of 

The charm 

That searchless Nature o'er the sense of man 
Diffuses,—to behold in lifeless things 
The inexpressive semblance of himself, 
Of thought‘and passion. 

But, though I am perfectly alive 
to the pain which the loss of your 
stick inflicts upon you, I cannot ad- 
mit that it is irreparable; for I will 
not readily believe, that the asso- 
ciations, on account of which the 
stick was cherished by you, were 
embodied so exclusively in it, as to 
render all other modes of et 
to the memory ineffectual. Habit, 
am aware, had rendered it in — 
measure essential to comiort. 
It was so identified with the incidents 
of your eventful life, that it was,’ in 
fact, a symbolic. history of your 
heart's strongest feelings ; and, like 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic, through 
the influence of. time, had become, m 
a manner, the sole record of the rc- 
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volutions which age and circum- 
stances had produced in the empire 
of your affections. This being the 
case, it would be foolish to offer you 
as a substitute any similar object, 
with the hope that it might in time 
succeed as representative of the va- 
rious emotions which were associated 
with its predecessor. Such another 
stick would, I fear, only remind you 
of your loss, without suggesting those 
inestimable remembrances which ren- 
dered the other so valuable to 
you. Not that, if you feel inclined, 
I would altogether dissuade you from 
a trial; it is probable you would ul- 
timately succeed in investing the new 
stick with a great relative value; 
but not without such pain as would, 
I am sure, damp the ardour of your 
perseverance. Material expedients 
being, then, to say the least, uncer- 
tain, 1 would recommend you to seek 
among the internal sources of intel- 
lect for a remedy, which, if it do not 
altogether assuage the bitterness, 
may, at least, blunt the keenness of 
your feelings. It is needless to say, 
that you cannot do this effectually, 
without having some conception of 
the mental progress by which a mere 
stick has been animated (if I may so 
express myself) into a vivid repre- 
sentative of your most heart-stirring 
recollections. I will say a few words 
on this interesting process, and leave 
it to your own leisure and reflection 
to make a more elaborate analysis. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to pre- 
mise to you, that in this, as in all 
other attempts at an analysis of our 
feelings, we do not thereby expect, 
or even wish, to extinguish these feel- 
ings: quite the contrary. The inten- 
tion of every such inquiry into the 
nature of any of our passions and 
emotions is to make them less pain- 
ful, and, if possible, more purely in- 
tellectual: in this we may not sue- 
ceed ; but we never fail to render 
them more vivid and lasting. By 
thus blending the emotions of the 
heart with the reflections of intellect, 
we improve the temper of both; 
while the feelings of one become 
more intense and energetic, those of 
the other are rendered more bland 
and on tg From the tem- 
perate deductions of reason our con- 
duct of life derives its harmony ; to 
the feelings of the heart it is indebted 
for its melody ; and what melody is 
‘o harmony, is the sad tenderness of 


remembered passion to the more 
purely intellectual feelings of our na- 
ture. “Tis true, these inestimable 
remembrances, which pass soothingly 
over the mind like the melancholy of 
soft music, are apt to darken and 
shut out the glare of every-day 
mirth ; but, in the shade which they 
throw before them, are to be seen 
those glow-lights of the heart which 
are invisible in broad sunshine. 

The apparently disproportioned 
grief that we feel at the loss of any 
of the gifts, the sacred gifts of friend- 
ship, or for the loss of any ‘object 
with which we have been long fami- 
liar, arises from a temporary illusive 
belief (which philosophy may indeed 
point out, but cannot eradicate) that 
the amount of delight which was as- 
sociated with the particular gift or 
object, is, as it were, deled from the 
memory by the removal of the object 
that was wont to suggest it. That 
object—your stick for instance, had 
become the embodied representative 
of those images and emotions of 
pleasure which casual circumstances 
had associated with it ; and, by being 
thus rendered the suggester of a par- 
ticular amount of delight, was in- 
vested, by an illusive tendency. of 
the mind to reflect back and. diffuse 
over an object, the pleasure or pain 
it suggested. This illusive tendency 
of the mind to reflect back the de- 
light or uneasiness which the pre- 
sence of inanimate objects produces ; 
to invest them, as it were, with its 
own qualities or feelings, is the cause 
of the pleasure which your old ivory- 
headed companion afforded you, and 
indirectly of the pain or regret its 
absence now inflicts on you. To 
you who are so intimately acquainted 
with the theory of the acquired per- 
ceptions of sight, and of the beauty 
we ascribe to external objeets, it is 
unnecessary to offer any illustration 
of this tendency of the mind to dil- 
fuse its own feelings over the objects 
that give rise to them, and of thereby 
commingling the associations con- 
nected with an object, with its sim- 
ple perception, so as. to give to the 
complex whole a unity, which indeed 
requires a dexterous analysis to se- 
parate into its elementary: feelings. 
The colours of bodies, which seem to 
us spread over that wide surface of 
landscape that terminates in the re- 
mote horizon, are, as you well know, 
mental, not corporeal modifications ; 
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the effect, indeed, of a few rays of 
light that impinge on the retina ; but 
an effect only, not a part of the ra- 
diance ; and you also know that this 
colour, which exists but as a sensa- 
tion of our mind, is diffused by us 
over, and incorporated, as it were, 
with the objects from which the rays 
that occasion the sensation flow, 
which objects, I need not say, are 
not mind, but matter. This, which is 
a familiar truth with those accus- 
tomed to philosophical investigations, 
would sound oddly, in fact, para- 
doxically, to the ear of the multi- 
tude; as would another analogous 
fact, that the beauty we ascribe to 
objects exists—not in the objects we 
name beautiful, but in the mind that 
perceives the object ; that it is the 
mind alone which is the source of 
beauty ; that objects appear beau- 
tiful, because the mind spreads over 
them, if I may say so, the mantle of 
its own pleasurable feelings—feelings 
which, you know, are mostly asso- 
ciate, and thus embodies in those ob- 
jects termed beautiful the delightful 
emotions which they serve but to 
suggest. “ If no eye, that is to say, 
no mind,” asks Dr. Brown, “ were 
to behold it, what would be the love- 
liest of those forms on which we 
now gaze with rapture? A multitude 
of particles more or less near or re- 
mote.” ** A beautiful object,” says 
‘the same philosopher, ‘ when consi- 
dered by us philosophically, like the 
unknown causes of our sensations of 
colour in bodies considered separately 
from our visual sensations, is merely 
the cause of a certain delightful emo- 
tion which we feel: a beautiful ob- 
ject, as felt by us, when we do not 
attempt to make any philosophic dis- 
tinction, is like those coloured objects 
which we see around us, an object in 
which we have diffused the delightful 
feeling of our own mind.” 

If I were not writing to one who 
is so much better acquainted with 
the subject than I can pretend to be, 
I would say something about the 
origin of our visual feelings, and of 
our feelings of beauty, which I ima- 
gine it would not be a hopeless task to 
attempt investigating; at least, the 
elements of our visual judgments are 
not so difficult to trace. ‘The great 
principle ‘in our visual fee is the 
prineiple of association; by which the 
notions ‘derived from touch are sug- 
gested immediately by the visual 





feelings which co-existed with the sen- 
sations of touch ; in the same manner, 
as the words of a language, when a 
language has been fully learned, 
suggest whatever the words may 
have been used to denote. But too 
much of this with you. 

I am sure [ have said more than 
enough on that process of the mind 
by which it endows inanimate objects 
with the agreeable (or opposite) 
qualities of the associate remem- 
brances, which it by accidental con- 
nexion, perhaps, is enabled to sug~ 
gest—arising, as I have said, from a 
tendency of the mind to reflect back 
on external objects the images or 
feelings which they happen to give 
rise to. ‘There is a part of this pro- 
cess however, and, as it appears to 
me, by far the most interesting part, 
on which I will offer a few re- 
marks; to you, who have not read 
the works of the late Dr. Brown, they 
will, I presume, be somewhat new ; 
for it is a process which no other 
writer on the philosophy of mind, 
that I am acquainted with, has ever 
attempted to explain, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Stewart, whose ex- 
planation, as I shall have occasion to 
show you, is but partly correct. It 
is to Brown, who, in my mind, is by 
far the soundest of the Scotch meta- 
physical writers, that we are indebted 
for the perfect explanation of this 
very interesting process; and the 
following remarks do not pretend 
to be more than a greater exten- 
sion, or a more remote application, 


of the principle laid down by him — 


than perhaps his limits could admit 
of. The process J mean is that by 
which the interesting remembrances 
which perceptible objects, i. e. ob- 
jects of sense, awaken, are rendered 
of a more vivid and tender character 
than the same remembrances when 
they present themselves as the casual 
associations of some object of me~ 
mory; why the group of associate 
conceptions, which sew stick, = 
example, merely served to suggest, 
were sts vivid and tender: when 
your stick was before your eyes, 
than when these recollections oceur~ 
red taneously in the absence of 
‘nas! Inantenets object. When an 
air, or song, that is associated with 
home, or with the scenes or friends 
that render hone delightful, strikes 
our ear) ie) becomes an object of 
sense; the emotions it ’then excites 
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are infinitely more heart-stirring 
than if the same air occurred as 
part of a train of thought, or even if 
the attention were called to itin con- 
versation. In Paris, | was acquaint- 
ed with a lady, the widow of an Irish 
patriot, who never heard Campbell’s 
tine song, The Exile of Erin, or some 
of Moore’s beautiful melodies, with- 
out being overpowered to a degree 
that would have been truly alarming, 
if a flood of tears had not come 
to her relief. ‘This did not arise, 
as you might suppose, from that 
exquisite sensibility which attends 
(a very rare endowment) the musical 
ear; for a friend of her's, and indeed 
the lady herself, told me that she 
had not even a common-place relish 
for music, but that her emotion was 
caused by the sad and sorrowful re- 
collections memory had associated 
with these particular airs. This was 
strikingly evinced one evening, when 
I was speaking to her about those tra- 
ditionary scraps of history which 
Moore has intertwisted in his poetry 
of the Irish melodies :—traditions, by 
the bye, which I look upon as fabu- 
lous,—but which she, and I believe 
all the genuine sons and daughters 
of the “‘ Emerald Isle” adopt with 
the same implicit credence they do 
the gospel, or, if we were to judge 
from the late success of an honour- 
able English missionary volunteer 
aud his comrade, the gallant Scotch 
captain, perhaps with a little more. 
It required, she told me, and as in- 
deed was very evident, a great effort 
to give me a hasty sketch of the stories 
involved in these unrivalled lyrics ; 
but when I began to repeat the words 
of the ** Minstrel Boy,” for correction 
if misquoted, her feelings were so 
overpowering, that, on coming to 
the words “ Land of song, said 
the warrior bard,” 1 was beckoned to 
desist—she was in a flood of tears. 
This. proves to you, that her emotions 
were not the eflect of music, but of 
associations, influenced in a manner 
I will new attempt to explain. 

I reminded you of the philosophic 
theory of vision—that, when we look 
at an object—a tree, for example—of 
the separate parts—the form, the size, 
the distance, the colour, —— vs 
stitute our complex percepti 
tree,—the colour is che non with 
which the eye is directly engaged ; that 
the remainder of our belief is there- 
fore associate or imaginary, showing 


that Swift’s remarkable definition of 
vision (the art of seeing things that 
are invisible) is by no means para. 
doxical. And, nevertheless, our be. 
lief of the size, form, &c. of the tree, 
is as immediate and irresistible as 
our belief of its colour. How comes 
this? Because the reality of the 
sensation of colour, one part of the 
complex whole, is diffused over the 
other, the associate parts of the percep- 
tion. In like mamner, if the mind, 
by that tendency of which I’ have 
spoken, has made a sensible object, 
your walking-stick, for instance, one 
part of a complex whole ; when that 
sensible object is present, and sug- 
gests, and blends with, those imesti- 
mable images of memory, on account 
of which it is so highly valued, the 
reality of its existence is unconsciously 
shared with, or spread over, the 
associate conception,—the remaining 
part of a complex whole. To this 
vague feeling of reality which the 
presence of your walking-stick, one 
part of a complex whole, shadowed 
over the imteresting ideas that it 
suggested, is owing the greater 
vividness of your feelings when the 
stick was before your eyes, than 
when the same ideas occurred as 
part of a current of memory. But 
this will appear more evident, from 
a very interesting example of the 
influence of perceptible objects over 
the associate feelings which they 
awaken, quoted by Mr. Stewart, which 
I will give you with his explanation. 
«“ Whilst we were at dinner (says 
Captain King), in this miserable hut, 
on the banks of the Awatska, the 
guests of a people with whose exist- 
ence we had before been scarce ac- 
quainted, and at the extremity of the 
habitable globe, a solitary half-worn 
pewter-spoon, whose shape was fa- 
miliar to us, attracted our attention ; 
and, on examination, we found it 
stamped on the back with the word 
London. 1 cannot pass over this 
circumstance in silence, out of grati- 
tude for the many pleasant thoughts, 
the anxious hopes, and tender re- 
membrances, it excited in us. ‘Those 
who have’ experienced the effects 
that long absence, and extreme dis- 
tance, from their native country pro- | 
duce on the mind, will readily con- 
ceive the pleasure such trifling inci- 
dents can give.” : ro 

The following is Mr: Stewart's ex- 
planation of this and analogous phe- 
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nomena. “ This influence of per~ 
ceptible objects in awakening asso- 
ciated thoughts and associated feel- 
ings, seems tuo arise, in a great. mea- 
sure, from their permanent operation 
as exciting or suggesting causes. 
When a train of thought takes its 
rise from an idea or conception, the 
first idea soon disappears, and a 
series of others succeeds, which are 
gradually less and less related to that 
with which the train commenced ; 
but, in the case of perception, the 
exciting cause remains steadily be- 
fore us; and all the thoughts and 
feelings which have any relation to it 
crowd into the mind in rapid suc- 
cession, strengthening each other's 
effects, and all conspiring in the 
same general impression.” Before I 
direct your attention to the principal 
circumstances in which this elegant 
explanation is defective, I beg leave 
to remark to you, I am sure unne- 
cessarily, that the perceptible object 
which forms a part of a group of 
vivid feelings must be in itself inte- 
resting—your stick from the associa- 
tions. connected with it—the spoon, 
spoken of by Captain King, from its 
being so unexpectedly met with in a 
part of the globe far remote from the 
home it brought to their recollection, 
—that, in fact, the vividness of the as- 
sociate conception is directly as the 
interest embodied in the co-existent 
object of perception. Mr. Stewart’s 
explanation satisfactorily accounts 
for the longer duration of the relative 
feelings, from the permanence of the 
exciting cause ; but it does no more : 
it does not account for the vividness 
of those feelings—or rather, it is an 
explanation directly opposite to the 


fact. For if Mr. Stewart’s expla-. 


nation were true, the excited state 
of feeling the mind evinces at the 
presence of an interesting object of 
perception would not be a sudden 
burst v emotion,as, you know, is the 
case, but would be the result of a 
train of associate i that crowd 
into. the mind in rapid succession,— 
“« all conspiring in the same general 
impression.” Now, the force and 
extent of the illusive reality of the 
associate conceptions is qwing 
to the suddenness of the effect of the 
tible object ;—so that, if Mr. 
tewart’s explanation were true, the 
the interval between the per- 
ception of the object and its effect on 
the kindred images, the more vivid 





and overpowering would be the emo- 
tion,—in contradiction to the direct 
evidence of the case, which shows 
that the intensity of the emotion is 
directly as its suddenness,—that it is, 
in fact, owing to the co-existence, to 
the oneness, of the ideas of percep- 
tion and conception, i. e. of the sen« 
sation of the external object and its 
associate feelings. 

1 have not time now further to 
illustrate this the great defect of Mr. 
Stewart’s explanation. I will only 
remark that the same error exists in 
Mr. Alison’s theory of Beauty, which 
ascribes the pleasure we feel when 
gazing on a beautiful object to the 
exercise’ of the mind in recalling, or 
gathering together, its agreeable 
associations. The error of both of 
these very elegant and ingenious 
writers may be explained in this way. 
We all know that the greater the 
number of our pleasurable associa- 
tions, the greater will be our excite- 
ment when gazing on an object that 
excites them. So, if we say, that of 
five persons who view any fine statue 
of antiquity, one has but one asso- 
ciation, another five, another ten, 
another twenty, and another fifty, we 
shall justly conclude, that he who 
has fifty pleasurable associations will 
be more vividly excited than the rest, 
in the proportion of fifty to twenty, 
fifty to ten, to five, to one. So far, 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Alison are cor- 
rect: where they err is, that they 
seem to believe, that the man who 
has fifty associations must travel 
through fifty stages of feeling before 
he arrives at the ultimate vivid emo- 
tion ; that he will consequently be a 
longer time than the others in sum- 
moning or gathering together his 
prior recollections, in the proportion 
of fifty to twenty, to ten, &c.; as 
if indeed, fifty, or a hundred, ora 
thousand, were not as much one 
state of mind, as one, or five, or ten. 
As this is an interesting subject, and 
would itself require a letter to make 
it less obscure, I will shortly return 
to it. What I have said of the sud- 
denness of the effect, and of the dif- 
fusion of the reality of an external 
object of sense, will appear more 
evident from the foll exceed= 


Dr. Rush, “ at a country 
Cecil County, in Maryland, 1 often 
went, on a holiday, with my school- 
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mates, to see an eagle's nest, upon 
the summit of a dead tree in the 
neighbourhoed of the school, during 
the time of the incubation of that 
bird. The daughter of the farmer, 
in whose field the tree stood, and 
with whom I became acquainted, 
married, and settled in this city 
( Philadelphia) about forty years ago. 
in our occasional intercourse, we 
now and then spoke of the innocent 
haunts and rural pleasures of our 
youth, and, ‘among other things, of 
the eagle’s nest in her father’s field. 
A few years ago, | was called to 
visit this woman, when she was in 
the lowest stage of typhus fever. 
Upon eutering her room, I caught 
her eye, and, with a cheerful tone of 
voice, said only—the eagle's nest. She 
instantly seized my hand, without 
being able to speak, and discovered 
strong emotions of pleasure in her 
countenance, probably from a suddea 
association of all her domestic con- 
nexions and enjoyments with the 
words I had uttered. From that 
time she began to recover. She is 
now living, and seldom fails, when 
we meet, to salute me with the echo 
of—the eagle’s nest !” 

This is a beautiful and indeed im- 
portant instance of the effect of an 
interesting object of external sense, 
in suddenly awakening its associate 
images; and well illustrates “ the 
utility of a knowledge of the facul- 
ties of the mind to a physician.” 
Dr. Rush reports this case in his lec- 
ture under that head. Apply Mr. 
Stewart's explanation to this case, 
and you will see how lamentably it 
fails. On the contrary, how clear and 
intelligible it appears when examined 
according to Dr. Brown's simple 
theory: the diffusion of the reality 
of the external object (Dr. Rush), 
one part of a group of interesting re- 
membrances, over the awakened as- 
sociate conceptions, the remaining 
portion of group or complex 
whole. I need not dwell upon the 
suddenness of the effect, or on the 
many im it inferences that may 
be deduced from this interesting case, 
but leave it to yourself to reflect on. 

You are now, I presume, able to 
apply to your own case the remarks 
I have made, which, josentn. OATS. 
extended to a greater length. 
intended ;» but the subject is. ex- 
tremely-interesting, and one. that,.as 
far as I know, has not been before 
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so minutely investigated. I need 
not now attempt to explain to you 
the emotion ‘of the widow of ‘the 
Irish patriot, on hearing those songs 
which were intertwined with ever 
recollection of her heart, with her 
husband’s unhappy death. (He cut 
his throat an hour before he was 
to be led to the scaffold.) The 
— explanation of that, and 
analogous phenomena, is, you now 
know, the diffusion of the reality of 
the suggesting object over the fort. 
ings ‘ , 
In this explanation of avery inter- 
esting phenomenon, which it would 
be impertinent, with you, to endeavour 
to make plainer, you see, dear 
friend, there is no distorting of facts, 
or straining of theory, im order to 
give plausibility to a paradoxical hy- 
pothesis. There is nothing assumed 
in it,. beyond what takes plate every 
time we direct our eyes to some ob- 


ject, which, you know, we are doing 


three-fourths of our  ordimary: dife: 
Many every-day occurrences which 
appeared to you strange and unac« 
countable, will now, that you. have: 
the key of their apparent anomaly, 
be neither one nor the other. »The 
effect which the sound of themational. 
air, first heard amid hismative sills, 
has on the Swiss soldier, will no 
longer surprise you, when you bring 
to mind that that sound is netithen 
merely the remembrance .of\ a ;well- 
known air, but a real constituent: of,a 
complex whole of delightful »emoe-. 
tion. The emotion which ouryoung 
friend P. displays at the sight of:a 
red shawl, and the more sad. one that 
is excited in him, when the seng-— 
« Home, sweet Home,” is: sung, 
which you know he.cannot altogether 
disguise even in the bustle ofa 
crowded theatre, will no longer ap- 


pear mysterious to you, when you 
reflect that the reality of these :per- 
ceptions of. sight and sound is dif- 
fused over feelings which, 1 fear, have 
too 8 a hold of his mind. . 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-KATER. 


FALSIFICATION OF THE 


I am myself, and always. have 
been, a member of the Church of 
England, and am grieved to hear the 
matty attacks against the Church, 
[frequently most. illiberal attacks"] 
which not so much religion as politi- 
cal rancor gives birth to in every 
third journal that I take up. This I 
say to acquit myself of all dishonor- 
able feelings, such as I would abhor 
to cooperate with, in bringing a very 
heavy charge against that great body 
in its literary capacity—W hosoever 
has reflected on the history of the 
English constitution—must be aware 
that the most important stage of it’s 
developement lies within the reign of 
Charles I. . It is true that the judi- 
cial execution of that prince has been 
allowed by many persons to vitiate 
all that was done by the heroic par- 
lidment of November 1640: and the 
ordinary histories of England assume 
as a matter of course that the whole 
period © of ' parliamentary _ history 
through those times is to be regarded 
asa period of confusion. Our con- 
stitution, say they, was formed in 
1688-9. Meantime it is evident to 
any reflecting man that the revolu- 
tion simply re-affirmed the principles 
developed in the strife between the 
two great es which had arisen in 
the reign of James I, and had ripen- 
ed and come’to issue with each other 
in the reign of his son. Our consti- 
tution was not a birth of a single in- 
stant, as they would represent it, but 
a gradual growth and developement 
through a long tract of time. In par- 
ticular the doctrine of the king’s vi- 
carious responsibility in the person of 
his ministers, which first — a sane 
and salutary ng to doctrine 
of the king’s person pein. mene 
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1648. This doctrine is the main pil- 
lar ef our constitution, and. perhaps 
the finest discovery that was ever 
made in the theory of government. 
Hitherto the doctrine that the King 
can do. no wrong had been used not to 
protect the indispensable sanctity of 
the king’s constitutional character, 
but to protect. the wrong. Used in 
this way, it was a maxim of Oriental 
despotism and fit only for a nation 
where law had no empire. Many of 
the illustrious patriots of the Great 
Parliament saw this ; and felt the ne- 
cessity of abolishing a maxim. so fatal 
to the just liberties of the people. 
But some of them fell into the oppo- 
site error of supposing that this abo- 
lition could be effected only by the 
direct negation of it; their maxim 
accordingly was—‘ The king ean do 
wrong”, i. e. is responsible in his 
own person. In this terror even 
the illustrious wife of Col. Hutchin- 
son participated* ; and-accordingly 
she taxes those of her own party who 
scrupled to.accede to the new maxim, 
and still adhered to the old one, with 
unconscientious dealing.. But she 
misapprehended their meaning, and 
failed to see where they laid the em- 
phasis: the emphasis was not Jaid, 
as it was by the royal party, on the 
words “‘ can do no wrong”’—but on 
“ The king”: that is, wrong may 
be done; and in the king’s name; 
but it cannot be the king who. did 
it {the king ne a 
he supposed the person. who 
it]. By this exquisite political re- 
finement, the old tyranmmical maxim 
was disarmed of it’s sting > and the 
entire redress of all wrong, so indis- 
to the popular liberty, was 
brought into perfect reconciliation 
with the entire fnviolabilit y of the so- 
vereign, which is no less indispensa~ 





’ 
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most of them in . 
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ble to the popular liberty. There is 
moreover a double wisdom in the new 
sense: for not only is one object [the 
redress of wrong] secured in con- 
junction with another object [the 
king’s inviolability] hitherto held ir- 
reconcileable,—but even with a view 
to the first object alone a much more 
effectual means is applied, because 
one which leads to no schism in the 
state, than could have been applied 
by the blank negation of the maxim ; 
i. e. by lodging the responsibility ex- 
actly where the executive power 
[erge the power of resisting this re~ 
sponsibility] was lodged.——Here 
then is one example in illustration of 
my thesis—that the English consti- 
tution was in a great measure gradu- 
ally evolved in the contest between 
the different parties in the reign of 
Charles I. Now, if this be so, it fol- 
lows that for constitutional history 
no period is so important as that: 
and indeed, though it is true that the 
Revolution is the great era for the 
constitutional historian, because he 
there first finds'the constitution fully 
developed as the “ bright consum- 
mate flower,” and what is equally 
important he there first finds the 
principles of our constitution ratified 
by a competent authority,—yet, to 
trace the root and growth of the con- 
stitution, the three reigns immedi- 
ately preceding are still more pro- 
perly the objects of his study. In 
proportion then as the reign of 
Charles I is important to the history 
of our constitution, in that pro- 
portion are those to be taxed with 
the most dangerous of all possible 
falsifications of our history, who have 
misrepresented either the facts or the 
principles of those times. Now I af- 
firm that the clergy of the Church of 
England have been in a perpetual 
conspiracy since the era of the re- 
storation to misrepresent both. As 
an illustration of what I mean I refer 
to the common edition of Hudibras 
by Dr. Grey: for the proof I might 
refer to some thousands of books. 
Dr. Grey's is a disgusting case: for 
he swallowed with the most anile 
credulity every story, the most extra- 
Vagant that the malice of those times 
could invent against either the Pres- 
byterians or the Endependents: and 
for this I suppose amongst other de- 
formities his notes were deservedly 
ridiculed by Warburton. But, 
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amongst hundreds of illustrations 
more respectable than Dr. Grey’s I 
will refer the reader to a work of our 
own days,theEcclesiastical Biography 
in part a republication of Walton's 
ives | edited by the present master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; who 
is held in the highest esteem wher- 
ever he is known, and is I am per- 
suaded perfectly conscientious and as 
impartial as in such a case it is pos, 
sible for a high churchman to be. 
Yet so it is that there is scarcely one 
of the notes having any political re- 
ference to the period of 1640-60 
which is not disfigured by unjust 
prejudices: and the amount of the 
moral which the learned editor 
grounds upon the documents before 
him—is this, that the young student 
is to cherish the deepest abhorrence 
and contempt of all who~ had any 
share on the parliamentary side in 
the “ confusions” of the period from 
1640 to 1660: that is to say of men 
to whose immortal exertions it was 
owing that the very revolution of 
1688, which Dr. W. will be the 
first to applaud, found us with 
any such stock of political principles 
or feelings as could make a beneficial 
revolution possible. Where, let me 
ask, would have been the willingness 
of some Tories to construe the tight 
of James II. into a virtual act of ab- 
dication, or to consider even the most 
formal act of abdication binding 
against the king,—had not the great. 
struggle of Charles's days eerie 
substituted in the minds of all parties 
a rational venerationof the king saffce 
for the old superstition in behalf of the 
king’s person, which would have pro- 
tected him from the effects of any acts 
however solemnly performed which 
affected injuriously either his own in- 
terests or the liberties of his people. 
—Tempora mutantur: nos’ et weuta~ 
mur in ills. Those whom a find in” 
fierce sition to the popular part 
about 1610 we find still in ah ort’ , 
personal opposition 50 yexrs after, 
but an opposition restin on. far, dif- 
ferent principles: insensibly the.par: 
ciples of their antagonists had rei 





even them: and a courtier,o! 1089 
was willing to concede more then\a' 
patriot of 1630 would have-¥ : 
to ask. Let me not be understood to 
mean that true patriotism ds"at‘all- 
more shown in rting the'right® 
of the people than those of 
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as soon as both are defined and li- 
mited, the last are as indispensable to 
the integfity of the constitution—as 
the first: and popular freedom itself 
would suffer as much, though indi- 
rectly, from an invasion of Cesar’s 
rights—as by a more direct attack on 
itself. But in the 17th century the 
rights of the people were as yet not 
defined: throughout that century 
they were gradually defining them- 
selves—and, as happens to all great 
practical interests, defining "ase 
selves through a course of fierce and 
bloody contests. For the kingly rights 
are almost inevitably carried too 
high in ages of imperfect civilization: 
and the well-known laws of Henry 
the Seventh, by which he either broke 
or gradually sapped the power of the 
aristocracy, had still more extrava- 
gantly exalted them.—On this ac- 
count it is just to look upon demo- 
cratic or popular politics as identical 
in the 17th century with patriotic 
politics. In later periods, the demo- 
crat and the patriot have sometimes 
been in direct opposition to each 
other: at that period they were ine- 
vitably in conjunction—All this, 
however, is in general overlooked by 
those who either write English his- 
tory or comment ap it. Most 
writers of or upon English history 
proceed either upon servile princi- 
ples, or upon no principles: and a 
good Spirit of English History, that 
is, a history which should abstract 
the tendencies and main results [as 
to laws, manners, and constitution ] 
from every age of English history, is 
a work which I hardl hope to see 
executed. For it would require the 
concurrence of some philosophy with 
a great deal of impartiality. How 


idly do we say, in speaking of the 
events of our own time whichaffect our 
party feelings,—“ We stand too near 
to these events for an impartial esti- 
mate: we must leave them to the 


judgment of pester) For it is a 


fact that of the many books of me- 
moirs written by persons who were 


not merely contemporary with. the, 


great civil war, but actors and even 
leaders in it’s principal scenes—there 
is hardly oue which does not exhibit 
a more Impartial picture of that great 
drama than the histories written at 
this day. The historian of Popery 
does not display half so much zea- 
lotry and passionate prejudice in 
speaking of the many events which 
have affected the power and splen- 
dor of the Papal See for the last 30 
years, and wt his own eyes, as he 
does when speaking of a reformer 
who lived three ceuturies ago—of a 
translator of the Bible into a verna- 
cular tongue who lived nearly five 


centuries ago—of an Anti-pope—of 


a Charlemagne or a Gregory. the 
Great stil] further removed from him- 
self. The recent events he looks upon 
as accidental and unessential: but in 
the great enemies, or great founders 
of the Romish temporal power, and 
in the history of their actions and 


their motives, he feels that the whole 


principle of the Romish cause and 
it’s pretensions are at stake. Pretty 
wal under the same feeling have 
modern writers written with a ran- 
corous party spirit of the political 
struggles in the 17th century: here 
they fancy that they can detect the 


incunabula of the revolutionary spirit:, 


here some have been so sharpsighted 
as to read the features of pure jaco- 
binism; and others* have gone so fa 





o ongst these Mr. D’Isracli in one of the latter volumes of his * Quriosities of 
Ligaen has dedicated a chapter or so to a formal proof of this proposition. A reader 
who is familiar with the history of that age comes to the chapter with a previous indigna- 
tion, knowing what sort of Pre be bee So exPret This indignation is not likely to be 
mitigated by what he will there find—Because some one madman, fool, or scoundrel 
_which dies of itself unsupported, and is in violent contrast 


makes a monstrous propesal 


to all the acts and the temper of those times, 


ment and three-fourths of the em" of E 
spirit of the age, that spirit would have 


—this is to sully the character of the parlia- 


d. If this proposal had grown out of the 
col marty more of the same cha- 


roposal, and two 
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as to assert that all the atrocities of 
the French revolution had their direct 
parallelisms in acts done or coun- 
tenanced by the virtuous and august 
Senate of E in. 1640! Strange 
distortion ef the understanding which 
can thus find a brotherly resemblance 
between two great historical events, 
which of all that ever were put on 
record stand off from each other in 
most irreconcileable enmity: the one 
originating, as Mr. Coleridge has 
observed, in excess of principle ; the 
other in the utter defect of all moral 
principle whatever ; and the progress 
of each being answerable to its ori- 
gin! Yet so it is. And not a me- 
moir-writer of that age is reprinted 
in this, but we have a preface from 
some red-hot Anti-jacobin warning us 
with much vapid common-place from 
the mischiefs and eventual anarchy of 
too rash a spirit of reform as dis- 
played in the French revolution—not 
by the example of that French revo- 
lution, but by that of our own in the 
age of Charles I. The. following 
passage from the Introduction to Sir 
William Waller's Vindication pub- 
lished in 1793, may serve as a fair 
instance: “He” (Sir W. Waller) 
“was, indeed, at length sensible of 
the misery which he had contributed 
to bring on his country ;” (by the 
way, it is a suspicious circumstance 
—that Sir William* first became 
sensible that his country was misera- 
ble, when he became sensible that he 
himself was not likely to be again 
employed ; and became fully con- 
vin of it, when his party lost 
their ascendancy:) “‘ he was con- 
vinced, by fatal experience, that 
anarchy was a bad step towards a 
perfect government; that the sub- 
version of every establishment: was 
no safe foundation for a permanent 
and regular constitution :.he found 
that pretences of reform were held 
up bythe designing to dazzle the 


eyes of the unwary, &c.: he found 


in short that reformation, by 
insurrection, must end in aga 
struction and cannot tend _to the for- 


mation, of a regular Government.” 
After a bale So. gree of this well 
meaning cant, ‘the Introduction con- 
cludes with the following sentence : 
the writer is addressing the reformers 
of 1793, amongst whom—* both 
leaders and followers,” he says “ may 
together reflect—that, upon specu- 
lative and visionary reformers,” (i.e. 
those of 1640) “ the severest py- 
nishment which God in his venge- 
ance ever yet inflicted—was to curse 
them with the complete gratification 
of their own inordinate desires.” 1 
quote this passage—not as containing 
any thing singular, but for the very 
reason that it is not singular; it.ex- 
presses in fact the universal opinion : 
notwithstanding which 1 am happy 
to say that itis false. What.“ com- 
plete gratification of their own de- 
sires” was'ever granted to.the ‘re- 
formers” in question? On the con- 
trary, it is well known (and no. boek 
illustrates that particular fact so, well 
as Sir William Waller’s) that as early 
as 1647 the army had too effectually 
subverted.the just relations between 
itself and parliament—nat, to) have 
suggested fearful anticipations to all 
discerning patriots of that. unhappy 
issue which did in reality;blight their 
prospects. And, when I. speak ,of 
an “ unhappy issue,” 1 would be 
understood only of the immediate 
issue: for the remote issue was—-the 
revolution of 1688, as I have already 
asserted. Neither is it true that even 


the immediate issue was‘ aay 
to any extent which can justify, the 
ordinary language in which jt is de- 
scribed. Here again is a world) of 
delusions. . We. hear) of “anarchy,” 
of « confusions,” of ** -proscriptions, © 
of “bloody and. ferocious tyranny. 

All is romanee: there was no anar- 


__ A | sold 





satisfy the most aecommipddating reader. 





*'Sir Wilfiatti, and his* Sir Hardress Waller, were both tematkable ten: ‘Sir 
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he was for ever ‘tatnpering withzand: 
oftalents worthy of the highest adntiration. 


generally succeeded in into conmpliance 
with his immediate interest. He was however ed. oaedil 
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chy; no confusions; no’ prosvrip- 
tions ; no tyraniiy in the sense de. 
signed. The sequestrations, for- 
feitures, and punishments of all sorts 
which were inflicted by the conquer- 
ing p on their antagonists—went 
on by due course of law; and the 
summary justice of courts martial 
was not resorted to in England: ex- 
eept for the short term of the two 
wars, and the’ brief intermediate 
campaign of 1648, the country was 
in a very tranquil state. Nobody 
was punished without an open trial ; 
and all trials proceeded in the regu- 
lar course, according to the ancient 
forms, and in the regular courts of 
justice. And aste “tyranny,” which 
is meant chiefly of the acts of Crom- 
well’s government, it should be re- 
meihbered that the Protectorate last- 
ed not a quarter of the period in 
question (1640—1660) ; a fact which 
is constantly forgotten even by wey 
éminent writers, who speak as thoug 
Cromwell had drawn his sword in 
January 1649—cut off the king’s 
head—instantly mounted his throne 
and continued to play the tyrant 
‘for the whole remaining period of his 
lifé (nearly ten years). Secondly, as 
to ‘the kind of tyranuy which Crom- 
well exercised, the misconception is 
Judicrous: continental writers have 
a notion, well justified by the lan- 
guage-of English writers, that Crom- 
well’was a’ ferocious savage who 
built his palace of human skulls and 
desolated his comtry.. Meantime, he 
‘was simply a strong-minded—rough- 
DHuilt hman, pa a one -aaced 
thoroughly English, exceedingly 
rine rg Gray valued a 
upan his critical knowledge o - 
fish history yet how Seepntloadly 
does he ex 
well’s life in the line on the village 
Cromwell Some Cromwell, guilt- 
less’ of his country’s» blood!” How 


was Oromwell guilty of his‘country’s | 


blood? What blood did he cause. to 


be shed? A great deal, was. no i 
Fe seat OF 


doubt in ‘the wars (though 


imagined) : 


ale 


: no, one, will, 
lege that he had any hand in causing 
@ single. war,...After he attained the + 


sover “power, no more: 
enna fe andas tola few .per- 


“sons who were-executed for plotsand » 
conspiracies against his person, they © 
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were condemned upon evidence open- 
ly given and. by due course of law. 
With respect to the general charac- 
ter of his government, it is evident 
that in the unsettled and revolu- 
tionary state of things which follows 
a civil war some critical cases will 
arise to demand an occasional “ vi- 

our beyond the law”—such as the 

oman government allowed of in the 
dictatorial power. But in general 
Cromwell's government was limited 
by law: inl no reign in that cen- 
tury, prior to. the revolution, fur- 
nishes fewer instances of attempts to 
tamper with the. laws-—to overrule 
them—to twist them to private in- 
terpretations—or to dispense | with 
them. As to bis major-generals of 
counties; who figure in most histories 
of England as.so many dls Pachas 
that impaled a few prisoners every 
morning before breakfast—or rather 
as so many ogres that ate up goed 
christian men, women wc i ne 
alive, they were disagreeable people 
who were disliked much in the same 
way as our commissioners of the in- 
come-tax were disliked in the me- 
mory of us all; and heartily they 
would have laughed at the romantic 
and bloody masquerade: in which 
they are made to figure in the Eng- 
lish histories. What then was the 
“ tyranny” of Cromwell’s | govern- 
ment, which is Pa ETN | complain- 
ed of even in those days? ‘The word 
‘‘ tyranny” was then applied not 80 
much to the mode in which his power 
was administered (except by. the pre- 
judiced)—as to its origin. . However 
mercifully a man may reign,;—yet, if 
he have no right toreign at all, wemay 
in one sense call him a tyrant his 
power not being justly derived, and 
resting an unlawful (i. e. a mi- 
litary) basis. As a usurper, and one 


who had diverted the current),of. a 
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picture by an acquaintance with the 
English literature of that age, must 
necessarily image to himself.a state 
of society as rude and uncultured as 
that ‘which prevailed during the wars 
of York and Lancaster—i. e. about 
two centuries earlier. But those, 
with which I introduced this article, 
are still worse; because they involve 
an erronéous view of constitutional 
ae and a most comprehensive 
act of ingratitude: the great men of 
the Long Parliament paid a heavy 
price for their efforts to purchase for 
their descendants a barrier to irre- 
sible power and security from 

e anarchy of undefined regal pre- 
rogative: in these efforts most of 
them made shipwreck of their own 
tranquillity and peace ; that such sa- 
crifices were made unavailingly (as 
it must have seemed to themselves), 
and that few of them lived to see the 
*< good old cause” finally triumph- 
ant, does not cancel their claims upon 
our gratitude—but rather strength 
them by the degree in which it ag- 
gravated the difficulty of bearing 
such sacrifices with patience. But 
whenct come these falsifications of 
history? I believe, from two causes : 
first (as I have already said) from the 
erroneous tone impressed upon the 
national history by the irritated spirit 
of the clergy of the established 
church: to the religious zealotry of 
those times—the church was the ob- 
ject of especial attack ; andits members 
were naturally exposed to heavy suf- 
ferings: hence their successors are in- 
disposed to find any good in a cause 
which could lead to such’a result. It 
is their manifest right to sympathise 
with their own order in that day; 
and in such a case it is almost their 
«luty to be incapable of an entiré im- 
partiality.’ Meantime they have car- 
ried this much too far: the literature 
of England must always be in a con- 
siderable proportion lodged in their 
hands ; and the extensive means thus 
placed at their disposal for inju- 
riously ¢olouring that important part 
of history they have used with no 
modesty oft forbearance. There is 
not a page of the national history even 
in its loeal subdivisions which they 
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have not stained with the atrabilious 
hue of their wounded remembrances : 
hardly a town in oy, ti which 
stood a siege for the or the 
parliament, but has some printed me~« 
morial of its constancy and its suf. 

ings ; and in nine cases out of ten 
the editor is a clergyman of the esta~ 
blished church, who has contrived to 


deepen ‘‘ the sorrow of the time * by 
the harshness of his commentary. 
Surely it is high time that the wour 


of the 17th century should close ; 
that history should take a more come 
manding and philosophic station ; 
and that brotherly ity should 
now lead us to a saner view of cone 
stitutional politics ; or a saner view 
of politics to a more comprehensive 
charity. The other cause of this 
falsification springs out of a selfish- 
ness which has less claim to any ine 
dulgence— viz. the timidity with 
which the English Whigs of former 
days and the party to whom they* 
succeeded, constantly shrank from 
acknowledging any alliance with the 
great men of the Long Parliament 
under the nervous horror of being 
confounded with the regicides of 
1649. It was of such urgent im- 
portance to them, for any command 
over the public support, that they 
should acquit themselves of any sen- 
timent of lurking toleration for regi- 
cide, with which their enemies never 
failed to load them, that no mode of 
abjuring it seemed sufficiently em- 
phatic to them: hence it was that 
Addison, with a view to the interest 
of his party, thought fit when in 
Switzerland, to offer a puny insult to 
the peers of ral Ludlow : 
hence it is that even in our o days, 
no writers have insulted Milton with 


so much bitterness and shameless 
irreverence as the Whign; thous it 
is true that some few gs, more 
however in their literary than in 
their political character, have step 

forward in his vindication. At thi 
moment I recollect a ge in the 






A cr a. 
ch of falsehood against Mil 
the author has i 


Anglican rau if that bishop were 





* Until after tlie ‘year’ 1688, I do not remember ‘ever to have found the term 
applied except to the religious characteristics of that party: whatever reference 
“have to their political distinctions was only secondary and by implication. 


Tt & ton 
might 
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not. dead, IL would here take the 
liberty of rapping his knuckles—were 
it only for breaking Priscian’s head. 
To return over to the clerical feud 
against the Long Parliament,—it was 
a passage in a very pleasing work 
of this day ( Eeelesiastical Biography) 
which Sugeceted to me the whole 
of. what I have now written. Its 
learned, editor, who ‘is incapable of 


‘uncandid feelings except in what 


_the Puritans. 


aug ae ihe Reger of his order, 
as adopt usual tone in regard 
to the men of 1630 throughout his 
other wise valuable annotations: and 
somewhere or other (in the Life of 
ITammond, according to my remem- 
brance) he has made a statement to 
this effect—That the custom preva- 
lent among children in that age of 
asking their parents’ blessing was 
probably first brought into disuse by 

Is it possible to ima- 
gine ,@, perversity of prejudice more 
unreasonable? The unamiable side 


of the patriotic character in the se- 


venteenth century was unquestion- 


ably its.religious bigotry; which, 


however, had its ground ima real fer- 
your, of. religious feeling and a real 
strength of religious principle some- 


, what exceeding the ordinary stand- 
ard of the 19th century. But, how- 


‘direction. 


ever palliated, their bigotry is not to 
be denied; it, was often offensive 
from its éxcess; and hidicrous in its 
tany harmless customs, 
many. ceremonies and rituals that had 
a-high positive value, their frantic in- 


_ toleranée, quarreled with: and for 


my part I heartily join in the sen- 


'timeént. of Charles 11.—applying it as 


‘all’ sectarianism, but 


he did, but a good deal more exten- 
sively, that their religion “ was not 
# téligion for a geritleman:” indeed 

ially that 
which has’ a modern origin—arising 


, and growing up within our own me- 


_eonfiicts—and marty 


mories, Unsupported. by a grand tra- 
ditional “history ° of rutions— 
18, “hirking 


tiotéover in blind alleys, holes; cor- 


‘qlers, ‘and tabernacles,’ nmst’ appear 


bad 


2 
co 


spurious and ‘mean’ in the -eyés “of: 

ith who has been bred «ip in the 

“grand classic’ forms of the Church of 
- he “or ae ae are 

t, be aise | bigotty ' ie! I~ 

ns Was excessive and revolting, is 


Yi 
that a reason for fastening upon them 
ail’ the’ stray evils ‘of omission “or 


ve 
= 
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commission for which no distinct 
fathers can be found? The learned 
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editor does not pretend that there: is 
any positive evidence, or presumption 
even, for oes to the Puritens a 
dislike to the custom in question: 
but, because he thinks it a good cus- 
tom, his inference is that nobody 
could have abolished it but the Pu- 
ritans. Now who does not see that, 
if this had been amongst the usages 
discountenanced by the Puritans, it 
would on that account have been the 
more pertinaciously maintained by 
their enemies in church and state ? 
Or, even if this a were of a na- 
ture to be prohibited by authority, as 
the public use of the liturgy—organs 
—surplices, &c., who does not see 
that with regard to that as well as to 
other Puritanical imov tions there 
would have been a reflux of zeal at 
the restoration of the king which 
would have established them in more 
strength than ever? But it is evident 
to the unprejudiced that the usage in 
question gradually went out in sub- 
mission to the altered spirit of the 
times. It was one feature of a ge- 
neral system of manners, fitted by 
its piety and simplicity for a pious 
and simple age, and which therefore 
even the 17th century had already 
outgrown. It is not to be inferred 
that filial affection and - reverence 
have decayed amongst us, because 
they no longer express themselves in 
the same way. In an age of imper- 
fect culture, all passions and eme- 
tions are in a more elemen state 
—** speak a plainer language "—~and 
express themselves externally: in such 
an age the frame and constitution of 
society is more picturesque; the 
modes of life rest more undisguisedly 
upon the basis of the absolute and 
original relation of things : the son is 
considered in his sonship, the father 
in his fatherhood: anid the manners 
take'an appropriate coloring: | Up to 
the middle of the 17th me ° ere 
were many families in the 
children never »to sit'down 
in their parents’ presence. ': But with 


“ws, in an age of more contplete-imtel- 
seoltial billoaire, cab thie i as 


jor oe ot all the profou emo-~ 
expression er 


rors boifade 
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kneel down in this age to ask his 
pe a’s blessing on leaving town for 
tor or Bath—would be felt by 
himself to be making a theatrical dis- 
play of filial duty, such as would be 
omnis to him in proportion as his 
lings were sincere. All this would 
have been evident to the learned edi- 
tor in any case but. one which re- 
garded the Puritans: they were at 
any rate to be molested: in default 
of any graver matter, a mere fanciful 
grievance is searched out. Still, how- 
ever, nothing was effected ; fanciful 
real, the grievance must be con- 
nected with the Puritans: here lies 
the offence, there lie the Puritans: it 
would be very agreeable to find some 
means of Connecting the one with the 
other: but how shall this be done ? 
Why, in default of all other means 
the learned editor assumes the con- 
nexion. He leaves the reader with 
an impression that the Puritans are 
chargeable with a serious wound to 
the manners of the nation in a point 
affecting’ the most awful of the 
household charities: and he fails to 
verceive that for this whole charge 
fis sole ground is—that it would be 
very agreeable to him if he had a 
ground.—Such is the power of the 
esprit de corps to palliate and recom- 
mend as colorable the very weakest 
logic to a man of acknowledged 
learning and talent! In conclu- 
sion I must again disclaim any want 
of veneration and entire affection for 
the Established Church: the ve 
rejudices and injustice, with which 
P tax the English clergy, have a ge- 





nerous origin: but itis right to point 
the attention of histarieal. a 


their. strength and. the effect which 
they have had. .They have been in- 
the grandest page in English 
Fistor}; they have hid the true de- 
spent, and on 
tional history ; by impressing 
pao the literature of the.country a 
se conception of the patriotic party 
in and out of Parliament, they) have 
stood in the way of a great, work,—a 
work which, according to my ‘ideal of 
it, would. be the ,meost,useful'that 
could just new be dedicated:te the 
English public—viz..a philosophic re- 
cord of the sevolations of English His~ 
tory. The English Constitution, as 
proclaimed aud ratified in 1688-9, is 
in it’s kind, the noblest work of the 
human mind working iui conjunction 
with Time, and what in such acase 
we may allowably call Providence. 
Of this chef d@uvre of humau wis- 
dom it were desirable that we should 
have a proportionable, history: for 
such a history the great positive qua- 
lification would be’ a~ philosephie 
mind: the great negative qualifica- 
tion would be this [which to the es~ 
tablished clergy may now be recom~ 
mended as a fit subject for their 
magnanimity |; viz. complete con 
quest over those prejudices’ which) 
have hitherto discolored the (greatest 
era of patriotic virtue} by contem-' 
plating the great men of that era un~ 
der their least happy —name-~ 
ly, in relation. to the Established; 
Church. ‘uid 


FALSIFICATION OF ENGLISH HISTORY BY HUME. 


Now that I am on the subject of 
Knuglish History, I will notice one 
of. the thousand mis-statements of 
Hume’s which becomes a memora- 
ble one from the stress which he 
has Jaid upon it, and from the. man- 
ner and situation in which he -has 
introduced it. Standing in the cur- 
rent of a narrative, it would have 
merited a silent correction in an un- 


pretending note: but it, ogcupies a. 


much more assuming station; for it 
is introduced.in a phi ical-essay ; 
and being relied om for a particalar 
purpose, with the-mest: unqualified 
ceniidence, and being alleged in op- 
position to the very highest authority 


JNPePTR 2 


[viz. the authority of. an eminent. 
person contemporary with the, fact]. 
it must be looked on as involving a 
peremptory defiance. to. all. succeed- 
ing critics who, might. hesitate be- 
tween the authority of .Mr: Hume at 
the distance of a century from ‘the 
facts and Sir William Temple speak- 
ing to.them as a matter within his 
pereraes recollections.——Sir Wil- 
iam Temple hast represented ee 
as urging im a conversation, Wi 

Charles the II, the hopelessness of, 


any attempt on the part of an Enn, 
glish king to make pean 


it ' : i? 


aud absolute monarch, except .i ‘ 
deed ‘through the affections @f i 
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people.* This general thesis he had 
supported by a variety of ments; 
and, amongst the rest; he had describ- 
ed himself as urging this—that even 
Cromwell had been unable to esta- 
blish himself in unlimited ' power, 
though supported by a military force 
of eighty thousand men. Upon this 
Hume calls the reader’s attention to 
the extreme by has ed which 
there must beforehand to be 
in supposing that Sir W. enrple,-—— 

ing of sa. recent a case, with so 
much official knowledge of that case 
at ‘his command; uncontradicted 
moreover by the king whose side in 
the argument gave him an interest in 
eoutradicting Sir William's state- 
ment, and whose means of informa- 
tion were paramount to'those of all 
ethers,—could under these circum- 
stances be mistaken. Doubtless, the 
reader will reply to Mr. Hume, the 
iumprobability ts extreme, and scarce- 
ly to be ‘invalidated by any possible 
authority-which, at best, must ter- 
minate ‘in leaving an equilibrium of 
epposing evidence. And yet, says 
Mr. Hame, Sir William was unques- 
tionably wrong, and grossly wrong : 
Cromwell never had an army at all 
approaching to the number of eighty 
thousand. ‘Now here is a sufficient 
proof that Hume had never read Jord 
Wlarendon’s account of his own life: 
this book is not so common as his 
‘‘ History. of the Rebellion”; and 
Hume had either not met with it, or 
had: neglected it. For, in the early 
part-of this work, lord Clarendon, 
speaking of the army which was as- 
sembled on Blackheath to welcome 
the return of Charles II.,' says that 
it amounted to fifty thousand men: 
ani, ‘When it is remembered that this 
army was exclusive of the troops in 


_*®. Sir Willian had 


the King .esteemed, whom Sir William 


pooh mio Ne 
ever knowh that understood England) to this effect: ‘* a ki of Baga 
ba,Ave mrentof bis people, is cho gelatin Mtg eT a ba, 


inore, by G-— he is nothing at 


rison—of the forces left iy Monk 
Fr thé North—and above all of the 
entire army in Ireland,—it cannot be 
doubted that the whole would 
amount to the number stated by Sir 
William Temple-——Indeed Charles 
If. himself, in the year 1678 [i.e 
about four years after this conversa- 
tion] as Sir W. Temple elsewhere 
tells us, “in six weeks’ time raised 
an atmy of twenty thousand men, 
the compleatest—and in all appear 
ance the bravest troops that could be 
any where seen, and might have 
raised many more; and it was con- 
fest by ail the Foreign Ministers that 
no king in Christendom could have 
made and compleated such a levy as 
this appeared in such a time.” Wil- 
liam IIT. again, about eleven years 
afterwards, raised 23 regiments with 
the same ease and in the same space 
of six weeks. It may be objected in- 
deed to such cases, as in fact it was 
objected to the case of William III. 
by Howlett in his sensible Examina- 
tion of Dr. Price’s Essay on the Po- 
pulation of England, that, in an age 
when manufactures were so little ex- 
tended, it could never have been dif- 
cult to make such a levy of men 
provided there were funds for paying 
and equipping them. . But, consider-. 
ing the extraordinary funds which 
were disposable for this purpose in 
Ireland, &c. during the . period of 
Cromwell's Protectorate, we may very. 
safely allow the combined authority 
of Sir William Temple—of the king. 
—and of that very prime. minister 
who disbanded Cromwell’s army to 
outweigh the single authority of 
Hume at the distance of a century 
from the facts. Upon atty questiow of 
fact, indeed, Hume's: authority \4s' 
none at all... X. Yo Z 
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to-Chatles a saying from Gourville (a Frenchman whom 


he had 
who wil 
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‘Tw nottetvig tn Su, lagt number the 
new work ot” M. Benjamin Constant, 


posts “which it was intended to an- 
swer, oe “iad eeast éasion to speak of 
La Haute Société de France. This 





ton merbaelies 


and as its constitution’ is'net very ges 


nerally. known in England, and as it: 


Pe rake te mama tear Beh 
late taken place in neighbouring 
country—it may be worth while to 
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say a. few. words more of it, which 
we shall still do in reference to M. 


ee Constant. The Aristocracy 
of France is divided virtually into 
three classes.—1. We have the Aris- 
tocratie ulira of the fauxbourg St.Ger- 
main,—-2: The Aristocracy of MM. 
de Broglie, St.. Aulaire, De. Staél, 
who wish to make. their class of 
Aristocracy,, exactly what the Les 
Milords Anglais are in London.—3S. 
The) Aristooratie. Lafitte, De Les- 
sert,: Perier, | &e. whose object it 
is to make the millions a sufficient 
tithe to consideration. These three 
classes are all just now of a religious 
cast, for Christianity happens to be 
at this moment in Paris an engine of 
power, and a means of triumph; 
and, for the interests of the respective 
classes, nothing must be done which 
is likely to:cast a slur upon their se- 
veral reputations. For instance, a 
reat male leader of the class No. 2. 
tely lived with a noble female 
leader of the same class, whom 
he has quitted within two months, 
lest the, scaundal might injure his 
party. For the last ten years the 
upper classes have been unjust to the 
reputation .of M. Constant. The 
reason of this injustice is that he is 
. Opiuion in France permits all 
inds of meanness to a man, pro- 
vided always that he is rich enough 
to keep a carriage, and has his but- 
ton holes decorated with a cross or 
two. These two points attended to, 
the authority of noble society of 
Paris ordains that he shall be con- 
sidered honnéie homme. Now M. 
Constant has neither got a carriage 
nor across. The low estimation in 
which he felt himself held, has,. in 
our opinion, driven Benjamin Con- 
stant to the only bad thing he ever 
did—the publication of his De /a Re- 
ligion. M. Constant-has more than 
any other man in France, contributed 
to teach his countrymen what. is 
meant by a Constitutional Government. 
He is not eloquent, but he is smart, 
epigrammatic, and subtle ; his talent 
resembles very much that of La Bru- 
yere, the celebrated author of the 
Caructéres. . By the aid of this talent, 
Constant has made Frenchmen, al- 
most without their knowledge, fully 
comprehend the constitutional .re- 
gime. Freneh- vanity is such that a 
man of thirty does not like. to be 
faught—a Frenchman is intimately 


persuaded that he knows tout ce 
il_est convenable gu’il suche. Now 

- Benjamin Constant has published 
—from 1814 to aha bce fhg 
amusing pamphlets ; the Frenchman 
says he reads them @ cause de leur 
esprit ; all the while, however, he is 
being instructed. The ultra party, 
Jed by the Jesuits, a subtle race, 
easily saw that the royalist pam- 
phlets were dull and stupid by the 
side of those of Cotstant-<whick, 
aud that was worst of all, not only 
amused, but instructed. They there- 
fore set. themselves to calumniate 
him, and they have had abundance of 
success. 

On the return of Napoleon from 
the Isle of Elba, in 1815, M. Benja- 
min Constant, not having an army in 
his pocket to drive him from the pa- - 
lace of the Thuilleries, accepted the 
place of Conseiller d’ Etat : not being 
able to repel the tyrant, he wished, 
as. much as was in his power, to 
diminish the evil which he was abont 
to inflict. The mere presence in the 
Conseil d’ Etat, of a dialectician so 
dexterous and epigrammatic as M. 
Benjamin Constant, was enough 
to seal up the mouths of such men 
as Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 


‘Maret, and the other valets of Nap 


leon. Well—since Constant is poor, 
the Aristocracy will not sée. any 
thing in this action really benefi- 
cial to France, but the desire of 
ensuring to himself some appoint- 
ments to the amount of a thousand 
a-year. Constant has felt this injus- 
tice very deeply. The calumnies of 
the Ultra party have caused him to 
be neglected by the liberal part of 
the middle classes, the real majority 
of France. He was a year without 
being re-elected into chamber ; 
and this has put the finishing ‘stroke 
to his demoralization. He sees that 
France is not worthy of having a 
disinterested defender, and to the 
bottom of his heart he is sold to the 
Aristocratical party. By the word 
sold, we do not mean. that. he has 
taken money, but he has hoped that 
by publishing a book which, sho 

flatter the views of the first class of 
society in. Paris,.that,he : 


recompensed by its, praise and_jits 
conaiieention. , Metuaia. Dnchesse 
de Broglie has eribtanitwreres pages 


on Bible Socicties—this little cireum- 


stance is a key to the noble society of 
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Aulaires have formed’ a’ powerful 
club, called the Society of Christian 
Morals. This plan is evidently that 
which oe Benjamin Constant point s 

this 80 


Paris. She énvics the consideration 
which our Aristocracy has obtained 
all over the nation. ‘The sole end at 
this moment of one great class of the 
nobility of Paris is to acquire the 
recise existence of the English 
eerage. The middle class have, 
however, both too much ‘talent and 
too much vanity ever to permit this 
success, The liberal peers of France 
perceive that the spread of education, 
of the kind which has been spread- 
in France of late years, is the 
most likely thing in the world to a 
vent the attainment of their darling 
object—the life of the English Peer 
—and they have consequently joined 
with the Ultra Peers to commit edu- 
cation into the hands of the Jesuits, 
or, at least, to the religious corpo- 
rations. MM. de Broglie, de Sainte 
Aulaire, de Staél, and the other chiefs 
of the class of pretended liberals, have 
actually made up to M. le Cardinal de 
Lafare, M. de Talaru, and the other 
Ultra peers. The view of the two 
parties is the same—to found ?Aris- 
tocratie nobiliaire. The only differ- 
-ence is this—that the party of M. de 
‘Broglie has more intellect than that 
of M, de Talaru, and comprehends the 
jimits of their power, and understands 
that all that it is possible to acquire is 
the'state of the English nobility. M. 
“de Talaru, who is a man ofa narrow- 
er mind, fancies that they can f° 
beyond that—and become again the 
insolent GRANDS-sEIGNEURS of the 
reign of Louis XIV. Constant has 
bound himself to the least blind of 
these two parties—but even these 
despise both his motive and his 
hook, and that which is most par- 
“ticularly mortifying to him is, that 
‘he sees them following up all his 
ideas to the letter, without ever 
deigning to mention his work. The 
Broglies, the Statls, and the Saint 


out in his book, and yet’ in 
ciety de la Morale Chretienne he is 
never talked about ; we doubt even 
whether he is a member. 
In the meanwhile,’ the: book: has 
entirely ruined Constant’ with the 
class of rich merchants and bankers, 
and the monied men of Paris ; 
headed ‘by the MM.’ Lafitte, de 
Lessert, and Perier. This class never 


reads, but in this act of the deputy 


of the Seine (M. Constant has been 
re-elected some months) it sees a 
piece of servility towards the party of 
the Aristocratie nobiliatre. The monied 


‘men have therefore spread abroad a 


report, that Constant is sold ‘to the 
minister Villéle, and at this moment 
this is the general opinion in Paris. 
This evil action, this bad book, this 
sad piece of hypocrisy, has made the 
poor man ae by the nobles, and 
punished by the bankers. 

The end of the monied: Aristo- 
cracy to make stock a fair title:to ad- 
mission among the noble Aristocracy, 
will, im all probability, ‘be gained. 
In the course of ten years, it és likely 
that every man with five millions of 
francs (about 200,000/.. sterling) will 
be as good a noble as a-duke. At 
the present, however, the noble Aris- 
tocracy make every effort to pre- 
vent this assimilation—and strive to 
corrupt education by the Jesuits, and 
bring this back as near as le 
to the ancient regime. ' All _ 
ciples of Constant’s book are 
wise in action, he nevertheless has 
the pain to see his book forgotten, 
and himself despised. Thisis, how- 
ever, unjust. We regard him as a 

man, and a useful citizen, who 
as made one false step. | - 








THEATRICALS OF THE DAY. 5 jou ooh) 


~” Tur “ great” theatres have open- 
ed forthe season. - If their greatness 
‘is to be estimated by-the number of 
bticks in each building, it is indis- 
utable. And to the name of theatres, 
‘in’ its primitive sense, they have 
“nearly ‘as Pema ons as 
any ‘ Orama”’ in me 
~‘beimg little ‘more ‘than’ permanent 
“and ‘enormous show-boxes. At pre- 





tropolis, » 


“monopolized one. house for the whole 


sent indeed they are rather, menage- 
rial exhibitions, similar to those at 
Exeter Change. and , Bartholomew 
Fair, than any. thing else: they 
are’ almost ‘équally well ,caleulated 


(with the ‘help of ‘outlandish ; music 


and.orehestras more than commonly 


proarious) to’amuse the eye and. 
tebe the — The, Germans , have 
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drops of the avimal oil course one« 
another down his “ piteous nose,” 
roans or rather whinvies with de. 
tas the fourfooted objects of his 


by-gone month, and the Equestrians 
the other: monsters and quadrupeds! 
O wise, erudite, intellectual, and re- 
fined People of England! Whata 
feast of reason do we not partake of 
évery night when a stage-full of 
toads, serpents, crocodiles, - hell- 
hounds, hobgoblins, foul birds and 
unclean beasts of every indescribable 
description are served upto us by way 
of refreshment after a two hours’ 
auscultation of dull dialogue and 
mad music! What a flow of soul 
may we not ind every night 
when we behold a gentleman in a 
blatk mask and a blood-red mantle 
sweep across our eye-sight, “ fierce 
as ten furies, terrible as hell,” crying 





fee-fa-fum'!—and another unlucky 


exclaiming Donner und 
blitzen ! as he is shot askew with a 
charmed bullet! Who dares say 
after this that the drama is no more, 
that the stage has degenerated, that 
John Bull has not more taste for 
theatricals than Bully Bottom (when 
his ass’s head is on) for a bottle of 
hay or a peck of provender? I 
would fain see that fellow.—And the 
quadrapeds too! Ay: it is here that 
we of all modern civilized nations, 
we alone imitate and excel that 
brave and brutal people,— the people 
of old Rome. We do not only go to 
see quadrupeds exhibit in-an open 
arena, but we bring them into the 
room with us, teaching them to 
mince their footsteps and walk as 
gingerly over the boards as if they 
were endeavouring to caper over a 
field of corn or to dance upon a floor of 
eggs without bending the one or 
breaking the other. Look!—it is 
better than any farce, though a me- 
lancholy one — look at grave, 
phiegmatic, taciturn, suicidal En- 
glishman when the quadrupeds en- 
ter! Behold one of the most thinking 
people on earth,—the profound and 
sagacious islander, — the national 
brother of Newton and Bacon,—the 
consummation of sublunary wisdom, 
behold him ‘in’ the middle of the ‘pit 
when the sttert and the tramp, the 
clang and the clatter, announee the 
ingress of a herd. of strians ! 
His right hand furnished with. the 
sym of solemnity—a_ siuff-bo 
and his nose bestridden by a: pair of 
owl-eyed spectacles, behold him how 


he'stretchées" his” apoplectic neck” to- 
towards the proscemuin, “and “while 


anxiety make their appearance! 
Hark’ee : how far eminent does he 
rise, think you, above the poor dumb 
brutes whom he contemplates? Why, 
forsooth, he can laugh at them, 
whilst they by the parsimony of their 
natures cannot return the salutation. 
See how the lax muscles of his visage 


run into an indistinguishable jelly at 
the awkward gambols of Roscius on 


all-four! how his eyes and mouth 
simultaneously broaden into an ex- 
ression of dumb-stricken wonder at 
eavy-heeled Pg scampering up a 
wooden staircase into the regions of 
thunder, and the sound of his gravid 
hoof vibrating through the carpentry 
of a play-house ! for a pompion 
to feature out idiotcy in extatics! 
What anxiety, what amazement, 
what pleasure, and what praise! To 
see incogitative matter, hoofed, high- 
maned, long-eared, and mounted upon 
four legs, stand on the stage instead 
of in the stable tt ae see ss cnet ey 
living and long-tailed quadruped, 
the polten force of underhand exercise 
and eternal custom, lie down’in'a 
proper place, or bite a biped in tume, 
—to see him cutting lavoltas and ¢a- 
pricoles to the pdlynoniticns of » ‘the 
rowel, as long as the “ great babies” 
in the house are pleased to applaud 
him !—Astonishment! Surely God 
works a miracle now-a-days, making 
reasonable creatures of horses, and 
asses of reasonable creatutes! Listen, 
countrymen and lovers: § se 
there were two roads from the m 
race to the clover-field, and’ tiat 
Giles were accustomed to lead Dobbin 
by one and the same of’ thése ro 
every day to and front ‘pas ; 
would any one stand agape! 
upon being left to himself were’ to 
by the custom road rathier ‘thi 
the other P—But ini the theatre it 
quite another nari here inees 
pains are taken'to inure’ thie 
to’ one routine’ of ‘action,’ yeti’ is 
y admirable that he should 


persist. in this on the stage as well as 
at the ring house,—ane in Be pr 
sence of a greater number, of iools 
than his masters ! . But’ it. ‘comes»40 





‘this: the:wonder that Nature makes 


anything whatever but’ mere:cand 
blind’ matter, or ‘that’ the ‘inferior 
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classes of animals should be endued 
with any. quality which might. re. 
semble human reason in some of its 
lowest capacities. Yet let the won- 
der cease when we reflect how fre- 
quently the higher class approximates 
to the lower, so as to differ from it 
in shape and outward appointments 
only. How many men do we meet 
with in society, endowed with less 
sensibility than an oyster? how 
many who are distinguishable from 
asses only by the shortness of their 
ears? What paddock in Elysium is 
a fool fit for? Or must he not ra- 
ther drop, like his brother-brutes, 
into the river of Oblivion, and die for 
ever when he dies at all? How 
much more grateful to its divine 
Creator must the breathing field- 
flower be, than the vile and offensive 
tenement of a sinful and (even though 
it were pure as a cherubs) a scarcely 
save-worthy soul? 

But the question is:—Who are 
the real patrons of the quadrupeds 
and the monsters? Three classes 
of candidates are named for this 
honourable distinction: and the pre- 
tensions. of each generously allowed 
by, the others. The managers are 
raised by universal acclamation of 
the two other parties to this bad 
eminence., Ah! disinterested rivals! 
But indeed the sacrifice is too great ; 
Truth nor Justice will allow it. So 

usillanimous, so little ambitious 
in this way have the managers been, 
that. it is only lately they have dared 
to exhibit any thing out of the com- 
mon \track,—such as pantomime, 
opera, maudlin tragedy, farces in 
five. acts and in two, They have 
neglected with the most blameworthy 
indifference to cultivate the perspi- 
cient taste of the public, which has 
long. been. declining. towards _ the 
fourth, or Monstrous School of the 
drama,*.. For my, part, were J a 
manager,'I would a bold stroke 
for, popularity, and introduce, “ the 
devil a and all his blue yay oe Ifthe 
‘public were determined. to | : fooled, 
I would fool them. to the very top ,of 
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their bent. No half. measures for 
me: I would go roundly to work. 
For this purpose the first thing I 
should do, would be to engage a 
German dramatist who could produce 
at least one regular certificate of in- 
sanity, who had attempted to 
shoot others and hang himself,—who 
had drunk blood out of scull-cups 
and played at skittles with dead men’s 
bones,—who could boast. the ac- 
quaintance of every wild grave, wa- 
ter-king, old witch, &c. &c. within the 
belt of the nine Circles,—who was 
cup aud can with Von Goethe and 
er consequence hand in. glove with 

ephistopheles,—who was in shart 
practically conversant with all the 
crimes in the calendar and on terms 
of easy familiarity with all the de- 
mons at either side of Hell-gate. 
Such a noble Trojan.as this would, I 
engage for my Major Domo, were I 
@ manager ; and with his , assistance 
wouid I cater for the public stomach 
till it sickened with the very hue of 
the yiands. It would be: then time 
enough to turn ‘about and. serve, up 
Adam and Eve in. fig-leaves, asa 
pleasant contrast of nature in a green 
dress with every thing unnatural in a 
German one. To relievethe audience, 
however, by a grateful variety of 
amusement whilst my tragedist was 
playing off his men-monsters, and to 
indulge them in their. propensity for 
uadrupeds, I. would occasiar 
avour them with a performer of this 
number of legs.» But horses would 
be too common-place. for: my inge~ 
nuity ; were J theatrica] purveyor.to 
an English audience,,and did , they 
persevere in their present taste, .by 
all that is solemn and_ serious, I 
ne ut Oem @ hear! Nota 
young biped sewed up in a rug, :nor 
the ed Giepplandes troup Shea 
tague-house,—but a real, perpendi- 
cular, dancing bear !.. By thus turn- 
ing the stage every now and, then 
into a bear-garden.I would endea-~ 
your to afford. the, public .a,.can« 
‘summation of their .refined. taste in 
intellectual enjoyments, an;unien of 
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the double and dissimilar 
cations of a quadruped and a bi- 
pets if it should ever happen to 
e my ‘lot to turn bearward for 
the profit and delight of the British 
nation. 
Yet neither is it the public who 
are to be looked upon as the original 
of the quadrupeds; nor is 
it to their: en ent that the 
Monstrous school of drama.in Eng- 
land primarily owes its existence 
and success. We, that is, the public, 
have many pairs: of shoulders; you 
may lay any weight of obloquy upon 
them. Nothing is more easy than to 
ascribe the present degraded state of 
the stage to the perversity or depra- 
vity of the public taste in theatricals. 
This is a ready and a favourite solu- 
tion of the phenomenon,—especially 
with those who know it to be false. 
Do 1 then pretend to assert that the 
public taste is not vitious and irra- 
tional, at present? No. Dol pre- 
tend to assert that the countenance 
and applause with which the qua- 
s and the monsters meet every 
night, is not the cause of their. pre- 
sent occupation of the stage? No. 
But how far is the public guilty in 
this? Entertainment of one kind or 
other» must be had. If we can- 
not haveJegitimate drama, we must 
have illegitimate: if we cannot have 
the noble deeds of men, we must 
have the damnable gesticulations of 
monsters ; if we cannot have heroes 
to amuse us, we must have horses. 
What choice has the public? or how 
can it show its taste and discrimi- 
nation ?—By tearing the concave (I 
suppose), by blowing the house-roofto 
the moon, when such splendid ebulli- 
tions of dramatic genius as “ The 
Vespers of Palermo,” “ Caius Grac- 
chus,” &c. &e, are played off before 
us ?--and by groaning at the quadru- 
peds whenever they attempt to. enter 
the lists against the heroes of such 
doughty performances! ;-This is so 
reasonable! Seriously, and n 
my sincerity, 1. think, the public 
evinces nothing short of the purest 
good-~taste in preferring the quadru- 
and the monsters to the mise- 
rable tragedies from which the. Dra- 
matists of the Day expect so much 
immortality and money. There is 
something to, please at least; in one 
sense in the former ; “‘ ni/ admirari,’ in , 
a@ passive sense sounds through every, 
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line of the latter. ( Iprofess myself.a 
critic in these matters, and yet I how. 
neatly deciaee that I would rather see . 
Mr. Ducrow canter up to the clouds 
as a knight of a modern pantomime, 
than. Mr. Young, stalk across, the . 
stage as the hero of a modern tragedy. 
But granting the postulate, that. the. 
public taste is , irrational, — whose 


fault is this? Acknowledging the, 
lamentable truth that the million. is. 
prone to idolatry of quadrupeds and. 
monsters, and that it still retains the 


old Jewish propensity to adore devils. 
for deities (at least.on the stage) ; 
acknowledging this truth, and. that 
the reigning taste of the public ex-. 
emplifies it,— whose fault is it? Sup-. 
pose the pedagogues of all the schools 
in Great Britain were to drop, as b 

a thunderstroke, their books l. 
birches, with all other orthodox in- 
struments of edification, and assault 
the ears alone of their pupils with. 
home-made poetry,—would it be any 
crime if the sufferers were. immedi- 
ately to cry * Whoop!” and, sally, 





out to trap-ball.and cricket? Cer, ; 


tainly not. Ifthose who ought to he 
their teachers desert the office, and, 
neglecting legitimate modes of :in- 
struction seek to overwhelm their. un- 
offending auditors. with a perpetual 
effusion of poetry,—the inattention of 
the latter is a subject for, praise, not 
blame, and their consequent ignorance 
or bad taste is not their fault, but. 
their misfortune. Exactly by the, 


same rule we may regret the degene-.., 


rate taste of the public which can; 
indulge itself so gratefully in contem- 
plating night after night the menage-.. 


rial. exhibitions. at. Drury.,Lane and, , 


Covent Garden, but we cannot; fairly, 
censure it. We may deplore that want, 


of public feeling which permits .,the., - 


boards where 
have trod.to be profaned bythe hoof 
of a quadraped,—which. permits tl 
temples of Shakspeare to be meta-, 
morphosed inte) ittle peli, where 
every unhallowed species of. tra 
diublerie. may. be trated wath, 
impunity,—-we may deplore the 


lic asa crime, with, whic 


justly chargeable. Those who de 


have directed the public. taste, 
structed the public j 1 
deserted their post, . Lhe. 


acbeth and Othel Y 


7 


Wants, - 
but we cannot set it down tothe, pul ¥ 


, 


are: 


therefore naturally goneastray, Phe” 
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return every now and then to be sure 
with a scrip-full of“ home-made 

try,” but the flock will not to 
old for such insipid provender,—or 
if they do enter the theatrical pen it 
is only to ba-a! at the shepherd and 
his collation. This is perhaps alle- 
gorizing away too much of the public 
character. I have been astonished at 
the interest excited in the breast of 
the many-headed, by the announce- 
ment of a new tragedy, by the gene~ 
ral anxiety to witness its exhibition, 
by the facility with which every poet 
can agglomerate a sufficient number of 
ears dispassionately to hear his play, 
and a competent number of tongues 
satisfactorily to damn it. Does not 
this afford some proof that taste is 
not dead in the general palate, but 
dormant? is not the judicious exer- 
cise of it in the negative sense a par- 
tial demonstration that it would be 
exerted with equal discernment in 
the positive? Let any dramatist of 
the day just tempt the public with 
such a play as Julius Cesar, or even 
Venice Preserved (which is now 
looked upon as decidedly “a bad 
thing” by our living tragic-poets), 
—and if the public reject or condemn 
it, then let the public be gibbeted as 
those who have turned the theatre 
into a riding-house and the stage into 
a Pandemonium. 

But it is in truth neither the ma- 
nagers:nor the public who have ex- 
ploded the English drama to make 
way for the German and oe 
trian ;—it is the Poets. The real pa- 
trons of the > tt ee ete 

dy-poets: it is y w ave 
a enieed in the van (crying—Oh, hor- 
rible ! all the time), while these four- 
footed gentlemen of the sock and 
buskin” curvetted every step of the 
way from Astley’s to Elliston’s. It 
is they who have led the equestrian 
troop of performers from Westmin- 
ster to Vinegar Yard, who have pro- 
curéd éngagements for horses, and 
who-have established a squadron of 
py ee cavalry on the , for 
a prospect é€ eternity. Euge 4 
doris !'philotetrapadal fellows! It is 
you'who deserve well of your coun- 
try, ig it ‘not? You should: be 
sented; each, with a'turban' of 
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Drama. Whiat ‘a splendid office it 
was to be vaunt-couriers to—His 
Majesty’s| Servants, the four-footed 
company of comedians! What matter 
of gloriation it is to have introduced 
Centaurs upon the stage, to have 
treated the people to a show of 
actors with double the usual number 
of legs! bay, black, piebald, cream- 
coloured, high-maned, Jlong-tuailed, 
solid performers ! — Bravo !— 
How the echoes of Parnassus are 
ringing with the names of Mr. ——, 
the author of ——, a tragedy; Mr. 
* *, the author of * *, a drama in 
five acts ; &c. &c. who paved the way 
with these their performances for a 
regiment of horse-players to ride 
triumphant in Drury Lane! How 
Pegasus must kick up his heels in 
the Muses’ paddock, striking out. as 
many Hippocrenes for your drinking 
as make the hill look like a quag- 
mire! As Demosthenes said (or any 
one might say), mprovisamenie, 


By earth, by. all her fountains, streams, 
and floods, 


you are glorious gentlemen !~-But 
this is not all: you are likewise pa- 
trons, not ostensible, but sub rosa pa- 
trons of the Monstrous School of the 
Drama. Another bow in your bon- 
nets. Itis you Do ‘have oa 
up that lent fry of reptiles, Ger-~ 
Pep ser cacodemons, which is 
nightly set before the devouring eyes 
of this highly intellectual nation. 
You are ane put into this active 
capacity, for the nuisance only exists 
by your ap ry Yet I myself, 
loud as I am upon paper, 1 myself 
do not as eloquently reprobate, as 
sonorously bewail, as tristfully de- 
precate, as vociferously anathema. 
Equestrians, 
the quadrupeds and the monsters, as 
the'least eloquent, sonorous, trietful, 
vociferous trago-poet of the day! 
You are all in a tale> What’ venal 


cries;'that he would as soon bestow a ° 


fine pant on ongea Mealieve: bine | 
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lible pramises,. reader !—from. their 
insensibility to the dramatic powers 
of * el Baillie, and Milman, 
and, John’ Wilson.“ © Aristotle ! 
There's an enthymeme!. I have no 
taste for, the drama because Lam 
blind to the dramatic powers of Miss 
Baillie, Milman, and ! Three 
very meritorious persons, but as fit 
to write dramas for the stage, as the 
man in the moon to write music for 
a ig ee In a note to the preface 
e of Venice the above- 
sictehen noble author says : “ While 
I was in the sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, I can vouch for m 
colleagues, and I hope for myself, 
that we did. our best to bring back 
the legitimate drama. I tried what 
I could to get De Monfort revived, 
but in vain, and equally in vain in 
favour of Sotheby’s Ivan, which was 
thought an acting play; and I en- 
deavoured also to wake Mr. Cole- 
ridge to write a tragedy.” De Mon- 
fort, legitimate drama! Ay, as like 
as Shakspeare i in petticoats to Joanna 
Baillie in breeches. If any lady could 
write legitimate drama, Miss Baillie 
is that lady ; but the hypothesis i is as 
baseless as a sick man’s dream. So- 
theby’s Ivan, an acting pla i Pooh! 
pooh !—But best of all. — r. Cole- 
ridge write a tra gedy! biotin) O 
pes | of laughter, baer that! ““ Wake 
Mr. Coleridge to write a gg 
Who ever, thought of askin 
Kolian lyre to whistle the a 
March in Saul? or a wild reed to 
blow Rule Britannia? Would any 
age with brains enough to keep 
tim. from walking on all-four (ex- 
cepting always poets, who have a 
licence to be foolish) expect a gossa~- 
mer to fly in a mathematical right 
line from Durham to Dover ?—Such 
a person would expect Mr. Coleridge 
to. write a regular tragedy ; and, .in 
both cases, his hopes would be about 
equally gratified—Again : Our _ 
timate tragedies, it is said, 2 bere 
houses: And why in the name o 
cessity should they? Our very: best 
pieces of that description are played 
to empty benches: Why fot, my 
arithmetician? We have a dozen 
stock plays, “ old rs” as they 
may well be called ; , Othello, 
Hamilet, Macbeth, Richard, Venice 
Preserved, and a few others. pce 


have running a ap! omborra 
let of admiration ever since we ee 


managers Cie conde 


the shape of a horse-shoe 

dinner, sou fors epee ea 

dinner P pethee we are ie 

to swallow it »with as m nt 
dity as. if it were the first at of 


immior- 

tality. and that. the have not 
long since ried out See 
Ohe satis !, 
pedir ad the fate ind ok 

eroes of our s ve put. forth 
their speech cad ak Boy But 
granting that we are tasteless and in- 
sensate: Again I ask, whose fault is 
it?) We were not. always;. without 
taste; the. nation was at one time 
dramatic in its feelings. Why. then 
not re-create that taste, why not, re- 
novate those feelings? This is. the 
office of our poets ; taste for any art 
and sensibility to its beauties must 
originate with the finest spirits of the 
nation, i. e. (in drama), as they are 
nowise backward to proclaim them- 
selves,—the poets. It is not our part 
to make them play-writers, but theirs 
to make us play-goers. What is ex- 
pected from us? Are we to he ever 
in the dramatic lune,’ Miavml any, 
fuel to sustain our ardour? Mu Must ie 
be ever open-mouthed for a tragic 
morceau, though we, have not i 
as much for these last. f 
would satisfy a craving L 
What! is it expected that w 
why or wherefore Arty r sud. 

et up. as if niga | 
ind gf ea ge Sita i found r 
whole land of Lud, ransacking every 
bookseller’s shop, and pillaging hig 
poet's pocket, for five-act pieces, we 
are to ery aloud with a ol 
throat,— More tr 1 More’: 
gedy| ! More tragedy ‘oe diel i 


ma is what they look for who pur 
be party of want of taste ; 

lich or the drama, No, my fi : 

we must have ‘ri 


fore you can hope to. nam 2 
genuine rage for ite 
one good tragedy, and yu shall hare 
no reason to complain publip.aper 
One the future. :; + thre ngs Sh crt 
he sum of the matter , pee 
tragedy is written, offered, 7 
received, rehearsed, 
ed, Shes na 
out on re dye 
lie, ent these 
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fess themselves unable to see the wit 
of the piece, though it is pointed out 
to them by the author as plain as 
their own noses. The poet com- 
plains of want of taste in the public, 
though he has just received the very 
best contradictory proof that his. 
charge is groundless. The public, in 
fine, call the manager a goose, and 
the poet—“ more than fn say, or 
he’d believe.” Another tragedy is 
produced : three acts are suffered to 
pass over in noiseless tranquillity ; 
no sound whatever, but the drawing 
of an occasional cork, or the blow- 
ing of a solitary nose: but at the 
close of the fourth, the audience be- 
gin to yawn, gape, sneeze, cough, 
and throw oran 1 at the mu- 
sicians: in the fifth some fall fast 
asleep, others retire to the lobbies, 


the pit begin s to squabble, the 
bese to chatter, amt the galle- 
ries grow noisy, boozy, and a- 
morous: nothing like interest, atten- 
tion, or enjoyment—till the horses 
or the dancing-girls enter! Why? 
WORE tines e people (blockheads 
aud barbarians as they are !) cannot 
erceive the excellence of the piece. 
xactly so; and this being the case 
with every piece written by the Dra- 
matists of the Day, we naturally fly 

to Germany and Westininster Brid 
for a supply of amusement, In this 
manner are the Quadrupeds natu- 
ralized upon the stage; in this man- 
ner is the Monstrous School of the 
Drama permanently established, a- 
mongst the most enlightened people 

on the face of the habitable globe. 
Joun Lacy. 
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Ow great rovincial meeting has 
tient” ce Lh our last, which 
closes the autumnal music of the 
year, namely, the Edinburgh festival. 

t was directed by a committee, and 
conducted by Sir George Smart, and 
the scale was about equal to that of 
last year at Liverpool. MissStephens, 
Miss Goodall, and Madame de Beg- 
nis, Messrs. Vaughan, 5 Phillips, 


Bellamy, and Signor de s, were 
originally en on, but fe indis- 
of io compelled the 


itectors to negociate with Mr. Bra- 
ham, who attended. The band and 
chorus Sutton tien the bi 
dred. We not go deeply into 
the selecti na which Ware of the same 
character, and, indeed, nearly thi 
individual pieces which are cotimo 
to all of such t gnituc 










Mighty Win 

would refer old r. Milton t 

Mr. Webbe), which she sang 
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on servations made by the 


other sacred performances, she took 
the bravura, Rejoice greatly, in the 
Messiah, and several other things. 
Braham, and Signor and Madame de 
Begnis, carried away the palm; but 
Miss Stephens, Vaughan, Faips, 
and Miss Goodall, were heard with 
scarcely less delight. The Scotch 
critics admit that the performances 
were, as a whole, nearly. perfect, and 
only quarrel with the superabund- 
andé of singers; a discovery very 
sensible as we esteem the matter, 
but one to which the pep d sky's 
been ved OY the vag Ring re- 

ts and expenditure, leaving very 
ie for the charities, for whose be- 
efit the festival was instituted. One 
thing we cannot but remark: the ob- 
press are a- 
one e most sensible we ever re- 
member to have seen, and indicate, if 
not a general diffusion of musical 
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and, in compliance with a wish al- 
most universally expressed, he re- 
peated his entertainment. At Glas- 
gow there had also been Concerts, 
and Mr. Braham was invited from 
thence to assist at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 

It has been determined to hold the 
York Festival next summer, and the 
preparations are upon such a scale as 
most probably to exceed all other 
counties. ‘The band will number six 
hundred performers; and the greatest 
pains will be taken. to procure uo- 
velty and excellence. Expense seems 
the least matter of consideration with 
the committee, and this is the way to 
ensure the looked-for reward. They 
who deal with the public must now 
deal liberally. The magnificent As- 
sembly Rooms, upon which six thou- 
sand pounds are to be expended, will 
then be opened. The morning per- 
formances will be inthe Minster. It 
is mtended that Mr. Greatorex should 
conduct the morning, Sir George 
Smart the evening Concerts. 

There has never been so complete 
an apparent pause in the preparations 
for public music in London as at this 
moment. The fate of the Opera is 
become even darker and more in- 
volved than ever, by the crisis in the 
affairs of the principal proprietor, 
Mr. Chambers. If the world is 
rightly informed, Mr. Ebers is under 
a positive contract to pay a rent of 
ten thousand pounds for the next 
season, whether the house be opened 
or not, as well as some not less posi- 
tive engagements with Signor Garcia 
and other principal performers. If this 
be true, individual interest will com- 
bine with the general desire of the 
fashionable world. We cannot, in- 
deed, imagine the metropolis without 
an Italian Opera, after the time and 
money that has been spent, in plant- 
ing and fixing the taste; and, above 
all, when to frequent the King’s 
Theatre is, perhaps, the strongest 
public habit (if we may use such a 
term) of the fashionable world. 
Luxury among the great in this coun- 
try is now carried to such an excess, 
that not one, but thousands of Eng- 
lish, would contribute as large- 
ly as the Royal sensualist, who 
offered a largess for the invention of 
a new pleasure. No establishment 
in this country touches so many in- 


terests, so many feel 80 many 
hopes, so many fears. If an Asmo- 
deus could develope the strange 
anomalies of pleasure and of pain,— 
of fresh delight and past recollections 
—of imnocency indulging its newest 
hopes, and of vice plotting its dark. 
est intrigues,—the results of this 
magnificent exhibition of splendour 
and art,—of intellectual and techni- 
eal power, when applied to’ such 
multifarious combinations of ex- 
citement and of passion, as-are 
here displayed; it would afford ‘a 
speculation to rejoice a fiend. No! 
too many senses are to be gratified, 
and too many passions indulged, and 
too many interests upheld in this, 
the largest Metropolitan mart of 
pleasure and iniquity, to allow of its 
suspension through the operation of 
slight causes. How the funds are to 
be raised to re-open the King’s 
Theatre, it is not so easy to foresee, 
but that it will be re-opened there is 
scarcely any danger in prophesying. 
The fittest person to manage the 
stage department is, probably, Mr. 
Ayrton, who we happen to know was 
not long since engaged in some nego- 
ciations concerning the direction of 
the house. At present the rumour is, 
that the property will come to sale, 
and that it is now contended for (pro- 
bably only ad interim) by one com- 
mittee of noblemen, and another of 
the booksellers who have been en- 
gaged inthe commerce of tickets and 
boxes. ‘The decision must probably 
soon be made, otherwise there will be 
no adequate time to collect the mem- 
bra disjecta of this shattered fabric. 
Parliament, however, meets late, and 
a month may be thus deducted from 
the usual season ; but if, on the other 
hand, a dissolution takes place early, 
as it is thought will be the case, that 
seagon will. be but a very short one 
at the best. The example of former 
ears demonstrates that no time can 
e lost with impunity, so far as pro- 
fit is concerned. The best thing that 
could perhaps arise out of this com- 
plication of distress, would be the 
satisfaction of all matters concent 
the house, and the liquidation of a 1 
claims under the sweeping powers 0 
a commission. It i be alike a 
benefit to future managers, the pro- 
prietors, and the. pu While the 
property is liable te such incessant 
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legal litigation, all chance of success 
must be completely hopeless, if ex- 
perience is a guide to be trusted. As 
matters now stand, one things quite 
certain—which is, that the public 
pays infinitely more for their amuse- 
ment in this way than at any other 
theatre in Europe, or than they 
ought to pay for what may be called 
the legitimate charges of the esta- 
blishment. 

The Oratorios hang on the same 
causes of hesitation, namely, the loss 
experienced by former speculators. 
The difficulty here lies not upon 
legal embarrassments or expences ; 
but upon the difference between what 
the public appetite has been trained 
to require, and the receipts at the 
doors. So vast and so various an 
assembly of principal performers as 
the public have been accustomed to, 
has not only the effect of increasing 
the charges in the ratio of the num- 
ber of singers employed, but also to 
augment the demands of these sin- 
gers themselves. The manager is 
no longer able to play them off 
against each other; he must per- 
force have them all, and consequent- 
ly their demands are augmented by 
the imperious nature of the requisition 
which they know lies upon him. 
Hence it is obvious that a new plan 
must be struck out; for with no other 
competition than theConcerts Spiriiuels 
Mr. Bochsa still found a great defal- 
cation of receipts. It is yet to be 
tried; 1, Whether the singers will 
lower their charges; 2, Whether a 
lesser number will content the pub- 
lic ; or 3, Whether the price of-ad- 
mission can be increased. Against 
the latter proposition the public will 
justly take exception. The Orato- 
rios have been hitherto the only con- 
certs of comparatively cheap national 
resort, and they ought ‘not to be 
made any thing else. It will be a 
sufficiently hazardous experiment to 
try under any circumstances, but 

articularly under what upon 

ce of the nightly bills of fare may 
seem to be a falling off, either in the 
numbers or at rank of 4 ome 
ers, or in the quantity e en- 

t provided. The ‘ 


tertainment 


should be made to understand to 
feel this, and learn to relax their 

If riot, let them pay the pe- 
nalty of non-engagement. 


Report of Music. 
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train of reasoning applies to all other 
concerts ; and indeed, we hear of none, 
except of the City Amateur, which 
it has been in contemplation torevive. 
They indeed did not expire for want 
of funds or want of support, but sim- 
ply from the recession of zeal, which 
all establishments depending upon 
the voluntary contributions of the 
time and talents of Amateur-directors 
are liable to suffer. Sir George 
Smart (the former conductor) has 
been applied to, we are told; but we 
are not informed as to any ulterior 
proceedings. They were, however, 
amongst the best concerts the me- 
tropolis ever enjoyed—malgré their 
being held east of Temple Bar. 
These embarrassments will proba- 
bly excite new projectors to new 
schemes; but as the town will not 
fill early, their promulgation may be 
safely delayed a little later than 
usual. What will Signor Rossini 
and Madame Catalani undertake? 
They are not the folks to sit idle 
with their hands in theirown pockets. 


NEW MUSIC, 


The new publications are, viz, 

Tcms Heureux, Petite Fantasie for the 
Pianoforte, by J. B. Cramer. Op. 68. 
This title tells either of the present or the 
past; and as Mr. Cramer is not now a young 
man, he, like most other persons, probably 
looks back to his youth as le tems heurcur. 
At least this was our impression on first 
opening the piece, and we expected to trace 
visions of the past in every line. Perhaps 
we were too romantic; for we were mistaken, 
and even disappointed. The variations upon 
an original air are similar to those on Rous- 
seau’s Dream, but very inferior, They are 
easy, we suppose intentionally so; and if 
the lesson be not the production of an ordi- 

mind, it is beneath that of a Cramer. 
Carillon du Village, a favorite Air, 
with Variations, for the Pianoforte, with 
au Accompaniment the Flute, ad lib. 
by T. Latour. Neither has Mr. Latour 
been quite so fortunate as usual. There is 
om and om useful Kind, for 
composition, it is of a 
although the pianoforte part may be played 
independently of the flute, yet the latter is 
of wodienkin importance ; and, notwith- 
the height of many of the passages 
puts it beyond the capabilities of all but 
accomplished performers, its difficulties 
will, however, stimulate to exertion. 
“< Where the bee sucks,” with Variations 
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with taste and even novelty. The air, 
which is an old and worthy favourite, is 
treated with much taste. 

Mr. Cianchettini has a Fantasia for the 
Pianoforte upon the Preghierain Zelmira. 
The florid manner of this composer is a 
little subdued in this instance, and his for- 
bearance is repaid by greater chastity of 
style and regular accent. Perhaps even 
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here his modulations are redundant, but in 

arrangements are a selection from 
Pietro l’Eremita as a duet, by Webbe, for 
the Pianoforte ; select movements by Him- 
mel, also as duets by Haigh, and the Lith 
Book of Mr. RBochsa’'s selections from 
Rossini’s operas, containing Ricciardo ¢ 
Zoraide. 








THE DRAMA. 


COVENT+GARDEN THEATRE. 


A Woman never Vext; or, the Widow 
of Cornhill, 


Tne Taste of the town has at length 
had one chance offered it of escape 
from a violent fate on that public 
scaffeld, the stage ;—and from the 
way in which the offer has been 
met, one would almost be induced to 
hope that “a disgracefyl end” might 
be avoided, and that, duly penitent 
for the sinful past, the poor reprieved 
Taste was about to commence a well- 
ordered life for the future. The re- 
vival of a comedy from the pen of 
one of Will Shakspeare’s playmates 
was a thing scarcely to be looked for 
in these distempered times,—in these 
days of Dapples and Ducrows!— 
these days of talking birds, flying 
horses, and hell fire!—It seems, 
however, that the managers of 
Covent-Garden, warned from the 
cattle madness by the failure of 
Elliston’s Tale of Enchantment ; 
and, it may be, touched with some 
respect for the character which their 
theatre gained in John Kemble’s 
reign by its classic revivals,—have 
determined on trying to work one of 
the old mines,—and though the first 
attempt has not been attended with 
an absolute Mevican result, the suc- 
cess has indisputably proved that the 
ore will repay the working: It has for 
a considerable period been conceived 
by the managers of the great theatres 
that comedy was not worth its keep, 
—-that wit was of no more value in the 
market than broken glass or old rags, 
—and that to command. success won- 
ders must be piled u wonders,— 
that Buffon’s Natural History must 
be studied as the only Dramatist’s 


Guide. Your two-legged monsters 
were held to be gone by, and the 
“ coatand breeches comedies” fit only 
to be cast aside like old garments— 
and in their stead, elephants, horses, 
dogs, stags, “ and such small deer,” 
were only brought up to the stage. 
Our national theatres became Noah’s 
arks, wherein all creeping things were 
assembled—and it has been fully be- 
lieved that the town came to the 
play only with a couple of eyes, and 
that the two ears were enjoying 
sinecure places on the sides of the 
head. The revival of Rowley’s 
play certainly promises better things 
in managers,—and, a taste for better 
things in the town. Farley has had 
his day,—and he will not object to 
giving tin foil and red fire a little 
rest. 

William Rowley lived in the reign 
of James I. and was of the Cam- 
bridge University. He was on friend- 
ly and authorly terms with Mid- 
dleton, Massinger, and Webster,— 
ali of them undoubtedly poets of a 
higher genius than himself,—and 
for sharesin several partnership plays, 
performances not uncommon in the 

Iden days of those famous men, 
Rowley might Py in his claim: He 
also acted on the stage, though, like 
most authors, his dramatic power 
lay rather in his pen than in his per- 
son. The best productions to 
Rowley’s name ap , are gene- 
rally those which he wrote in con- 


junction with oem . te The 
Spanish Gipsey,” and *‘ thange- 
ling,” in hich he was assisted by 
Middleton:—and there is therefore 
some ground for supposing that to 
Middleton much. is owing. A man 
of a fair capacity, in habits of love; 
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and friending with such men as 
Fletcher, Webster, Middleton, and 
Ford,—the last a poet of matchless 
pathos,—could not but catch the 
trick of writing,—and of writing 
well :—that Rowley was rather an 
imitator than a man of original 
genius, appears from the similarity 
which his unaided plays bear to the 
plays of his friends. About twenty 
productions hold his name,—and the 
play in question, produced some- 
where about 1630, was, we believe, 
his first-born, and perhaps his best 
single Drama. 

The original title of the play is 
“* A New Wonder,—A Woman never 
Vext,’”—but for some unaccountable 
reason the title is altered in the play 
as it is acted. The widow is a lady 
of fair face and fortune,—one who 
has had happy hours! and none else, 
—as a maid, a wife, and widow ;— 
indeed, so surfeited is she of. good 
fortune, that she wishes for a grief 
to give life a fillip. Seeing a gay 
gentleman, one Stephen Foster, re- 
velling at a dicing house, she makes 
love to him, and offers her hand, if 
he will pledge himself to disperse 
her wealth and bring her to beggary. 
Stephen marries her and at once be- 
comes reformed—from gaming and 
drinking he betakes himself to a care- 
ful husbandry of her fortune and her 
happiness—and in the end becomes 
Sheriff of London. Stephen Foster 
has, at the opening of a play, a Bro- 
ther Foster (not a Foster-brother) 
wealthy, and wedded to arare shrew. 
The son of the rich Foster succours 
Stephen in Langete prison, when he 
is im ruin and ill fame, — and for this, 
spurred on by the termagant mother- 
in-law, old Foster drives his. boy 
with malignant hate from his house. 

en when rich takes the boy, 
Robert, into his affection and care; 
and Foster and his wife are crazed at 
the success of the uncle and their 
child. ‘Towards the end.of the play 
the ship ventures of old Foster fail 
at sea, and the mouth of the Thames 
swallows up his wealth ;—then the 
son visits his father in Ludgate, as 
he had visited his uncle, and n, 
in pretended malice, pursues Robert 
for expending. his money,an_ his 
esemy. . The play ends, however, 
with a generous payment by Stephen 
of his brother’s debts, and.a fair union 





of the _ severed families. There 
is an under plot of love, in which a 
Miss Jane Brown, the daughter of a 
merchant, is wooed by a prose ‘Sir 
Toby Belch, ycleped Sir Godfrey 
Speedwell, FF a simpleton called 
Mr. Innocent Lambskin ;—but the 
girl’s heart is of course sought and 
won by Robert Foster. The Knight 
and his feeble little friend are fools 
both, and debtors to the widow, who 
with a generosity only known in 
1630, accepts a composition of two 
shillings in the pound from her 
debtors, without pursuing them with 
latitat or bill of Middlesex through 
all the cold avenues of the King’s 
Bench prison and the Insolvent 
Court. 

Inthe old play, the widow tells of 
having lost her wedding-ring while 
crossing the Thames, and lo! even 
on the word, a servant brings in a 
fish from market containing the ring. 
This incident was borrowed from 
an anecdote preserved in Fuller’s 
Worthies of one Citizen Anderson, 
who while talking on Newcastle 
bridge with a friend, dropped his 
ring which he was fingering into the 
river, and recovered it from a fish 
caught from the same river. There is 
much of the marvellous and but little 
of the dramatic in this incident, and 


‘therefore its omission in the acted 


play is judicious. 

The plot, which is simple enough, 
is partly historical. Sir Stephen 
Foster, son of Mr. Foster, Stock- 
fishmonger, was Sheriff of London, 
in 1444, and Lord Mayor in 1454. 
Speaking of Ludgate, Strype says. 


‘* There happened to be a prisoner there, 
one Stephen Foster, who (as poor men are 
at this day) was a cryer at the grate, to beg 
the benevolent charities of pious and com- 
misserate benefactors that by, As 
he was doing his doleful office, o rich 
widow of London hearing his complaint, 
enquired of him what would release him ? 
To which he answered, Peary peas 
which she in charity expended ; clear- 
ing him out of prison, entertained him in 
her service ; who, afterward falling into the 
way of merchandize, and inereasmg as well 
in wealth as erie —_ his mistress, 
Dame Agnes, married: her. 

‘* Her riches and his industry brought 
him both great. wealth ae honour, being 


| of the. honourable City of 
—_ a whilst he liyed in this great 
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honour and dignity, he forgot not the place 
of lis captivity ; but mindful of the a and 
irksome place wherein poor men were im- 
prisoned, bethought himself of enlarging 
it, to make it a little more delightful and 
pleasant for those who in aftertimes should 
be imprisoned and shut up therein. And, 
in order thereunto, acquainted his lady 
with this his pious purpose and intention, 
in whom likewise he found so affable and 
willing a mind to do good to the poor, that 
she promised to expend as much as he 
should do for the carrying on of the work ; 
and having possessions adjoining there- 
unto, they caused to be erected and built 
the rooms and places following, that is to 
say, the paper house, the porch, the wateh- 
hall, the upper and lower lumbries, the 
cellar, the leak ward, and the chapel for 
divine service; in which chapel is an in- 
scription on the wall, containing these 
words : 

** This chapel was erccted and ordained 
for the divine worship and service of God, 
by the Right Honourable Sir Stephen 


Foster, Knight, some time Lord Maior of 


this honourable city, and by Dame Agnes 


his wife, for the use and godly cxercise of 


the prisoners in this prison of Ludgate, 
Anno 1454. 

** He likewise gave maintenance for a 
weaching minister,” and ** ordained what 
he had so built, with that little which was 
before, should be free for all freemen, and 
that they, providing their own bedding, 
should pay nothing at their departure for 
lodging or chamber-rent.”’ 


This worthy Knight, whose me- 


mory should be married to that of 


Cat-Whittington, deserved his for- 
tune--for it is not now, in these tread- 
mill days, the fashion to make prisons 
“a little more delightful al plea- 
sant” for those who are to abide in 
them. In speaking of Ludgate pri- 
son, Stow says: 


** The said quadrant strongly builded of 
stone, by the before-named Stephen Foster, 
and Agnes his wife, contayneth a large 
walking place by grounde, the like roome 
it hath over it for lodgings, and over all a 
fayre leades to walke upon, well imbat- 
tayled, all for ease of prisoners, to the ende 
they shoulde have lodging and water free 
without charge: as by certaine verses 
yrauen in copper, and fixed on the said 
quadrant, I have read in forme following : 


Deuout soules that passe this way, 
for Stephen Foster late mayor, hartely 
pray, 
And Dame Agnes his spouse, to God con- 
secrate, 
that of pitty this house made for Lodon- 
ers in Ludgate. 
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So that for lodging aud water prisoners 
here nought pay, 
as their keepers shall answere at dread- 
full domes day. 


** This plate, and one other of his armes, 
taken downe with the old gate, I caused to 
be fixed over the entrie of the said qua- 
drant, but the verses being unhappily 
turned inward to fhe wall, the like in effect 
is graven outward in prose, declaring him 
to be a fishmonger, because some upon a 
bight occasion (as a maydens heade in a 
glasse window) had fabuled him to bee a 
mercer, and to Aave begged there at Lud. 
gate.” 


It is well remarked by the editor 
of Old English Plays, to whom Mr. 
Planche (the patron of the present co- 
medy) is, with ourselves, indebted for 
much interesting information, that the 
play is filled with gross anachronisms ; 
but we will warrant that an audience 
would not think it wrong if Falstaff, 
Sir William Curtis, and Anne Bullein, 
were produced on the stage at one 
time as contemporaries. 

There is little poetry in the play, 
and less wit. The widow, perhaps, 
speaks fairly, and there are some 
good popular lines about prisons and 
liberty, which come sounding from 
the boards with good effect ; but the 
talk of the widow’s clown is home- 
spun enough, and the dialogue is, 
taken generally, rather in the cos- 
tume than in the trne spirit of the 
age of Fletcher and Ford. Mr. 
Planche has endeavoured, in various 
places, to pamper up the language 
into poetry ; and, to this end, he has 
introduced the following very pass- 
able imitation of the old style. 


Rob. (Aside, u.) Can she be mortal? I 

have read of shapes 

Like that, in legends of the olden days— 

The beautiful imaginings of men, 

Rapt and inspired! Such a form she wore, 

The nymph of Elis, whom the river god 

Through earth and ocean follow’d—or 
young Thisbe, 

The fond, ill-fated girl of Babylon! 

How fair her forehead is! and that soft 
cheek 

Wherein the bashful blood seems loath to 
dwell 

Lest it should stain such purity ! her eyes, 

How bright, and yet how full of gentleness! 

Fit lamps for such a shrine! what heart 
may ‘sca , 

The silken meshes of yon nut brown hair, 

That clusters round her neck, like a dark 


vine, 
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About the shaft of some unspotted column ! 
1 will not wink, for fear the vision pass, 
And leave me sorrowing ! 


These are well interlined, but with 
all the labour of Mr. Planche, the 
comedy is but bald in its dialogue. 

It falls to us now to speak of the 
style in which the old play has been 
produced, and we are really happy in 
being able to speak in terms of unli- 
mited com candle, The performers 
appear to have been struck with a 
laudable desire to show themselves 
worthy in a worthy cause; and there 
is not one whose popularity is not in- 
creased by the revival. Mr. Young 
exerted himself strenuously in Old 
Foster, and his severe digging style 
suited well the hard merchant and 
father. Miss Lacy, as the wife, 
shewed talents of a better order than 
we have hitherto detected in her.— 
We fear, however, that her excel- 
lence as a shrew will mar her domes- 
tic fortunes. She looks a bitter soul 
truly! Mr. C. Kemble was all spirit 
aud manliness as Stephen Foster, the 
best character in the play; he gave 
the old English as though it was dear 
to his heart. Mr. Cooper was content 
to play the part of Robert, an unas- 
suming part,—but given in a manner 
that reflects the highest character for 
good sense upon the performer. Bart- 
ley had little to do in Speedwell; but 
he made us wish he had been blessed 
with more. Keeley is always Keeley, 
—and luckily Innocent Lambskin is 
a part of him. Blanchard’s clown is 
inestimable—but when does Blan- 
chard fail us in a genuine play? 

Miss Chester, the handsome Miss 
Chester ! was the Widow of Cornhill, 
and her looks recommended the cha- 
racter to our especial favour. In 
this part there is little to exercise this 
spirited actress’s boun#less gaiety or 
natural pathos, in both of which she 
is at present unrivalled ;—but there 
are pleasant speeches and liberal ac- 
tions which she gives with the utmost 
ease and spirit. 

The scenery is Covent-Garden 
scenery,;—and we need say no more. 
The dresses have evidently been got 
up at great labour and cost, and are 
correct we suppose. Mr. Sheriff 
Whittaker and Mr. Alderman Gar- 
ratt should go some early evening, 
and look at the gone-by gowns and 





civic breeches of the shrievalty of 
old,—and endeavour to reform the 
liveries of their fellows. The proces~ 
sion on a Lord Mayor's Day, of some 
centuries back, is admirably ma- 
naged, and much shames the ginger- 


bread coach and paltry chariots of 


our degenerate corporation. The 
houses are thronged, as Cheapside 
might be on the ninth ultimo,—and 
the procession walks along to Guild- 
hall with the banners of all the com~ 
panies, and the companies themselves. 
We missed the Girdlers, one of the 
most ancient of the set; Gog and 
Magog were not above appearing in 
the procession, which, of late years, 
they are accustomed only. inactively 


to look down upon. The last scene , 


in Guildhall, with the king, &c. is 
‘more like than the original,” and 
nothing was wanting but the victuals 
to have made us date the day as the 
ninth of November. ‘This proces- 
sion, our readers are aware, is an in- 
terloper in Rowley’s comedy. 

In conclusion, we cannot but add, 
that we rejoice at the prospect of 
wholesome revivals from the old dra- 
matists, and-Mr. Planche has shown 
himself to be a man worthy to be 
trusted as a Miner. 





DRURY-LANE. 
Der Freischiitz. 


We are beginning to get very sick 
of this very good music,—or rather 
of the fuss that is made about it by 
those who, under the pretence of doing 
honour to the genius of Weber, and 
of fostering the musical taste of the 
country, are paying only the most 
rigid attention to the galleries, and to 
the silver that is caught from the 
lovers of melo-dramatic effect. Every 
little and every large theatre in Eng- 
land, is now casting the magié balls, 
and hell is raging from one extremity 
of the country to the other. The 
piece at Drury-lane, with very great 
pretensions, js no better than that at 
Covent-garden, and not half so good 
as the piece at the English Opera 
House, which had the merit of being 


the first production in every sense of... 


the word. We are told in the Lessee’s 
own peculiar prose, that this version 
of the German mystery is something 
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very superior to any thing of the kind 
at other houses: or rather we are to 
infer as much from the cunning and 
leasant bills of His Acting Majesty! 
he Pit is apologized to for the un- 
avoidable curtailment of its magni- 
tude, in order to meet the demands of 
theenlarged orchestra ane is oe 
thing like a manager aski rmis- 
ston’ of the foe rene ed in the Two 
Shilling Gallery to ess Gen- 
enaat ia the One/—And further it 
is announced, as a matter of moment, 
that “* The band will be led by Mr. 
Mountain, who has kindly offered 
his valuable services on this occa- 
sion.” —Poor old Mountain must stare 
to find his application for an engage- 
ment thus trumpeted to the world, as 
a condescension ; to be sure it is no 
trifle when the Mountain does come 
to Mahomet: The music is stated 
also as being “ the original music, 
introduced and adapted to the English 
stage, by Mr. H. R. Bishop,” as 
though, original as it is, Weber's 
music must be filtered through Mr. 
Bishop before it can be fit for a Lon- 
don ear. The opera too, which is 
mysterious and dull enough at the 
best, is given into the hands of a new 
translator, who has made confusion 
worse confounded. The only thing 
in which the present opera surpasses 
any of its brothers, is in the noise, 
light, and fog, of its hell, and in the 
consumption of its gunpowder. 

Mr. T. Cooke plays Braham’s part 
much as Braham plays it, but he 
does not sing it as Braham sings it. 
Mr. Horn, as Caspar, although he 
acts with great spirit, is not to be 
mentioned in the same century with 
Mr. Bemnett, the old original Cas- 
par, who goes about his work like an 
inspired workman. The music in the 
incantation scene is rather aided than 
injured in effect, by the words spoken 
by Caspar ; at this theatre the whole 
scene 1s one mass of music.—Mr. 
Knight as Killian was deadly lively. 

A new singer, a Miss Graddon, 


took the part of Linda: but,—we 
would rath 
yet. 


er not speak of her just 
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The scenery is magnificent. 

We perceive that the are 
printed, as though they were the 
songs for = = a the 

r rogue that lays out his wares 
fn the purchase of a copy, find 
that he er to himself ten- 
penny-worth of miserable doggrel 
which he would blush to read at the 
inn of a country village on a wet 
Sunday. The dialogue appears 
throughout to be very empty and 
bombastic. 

Mr. Macready,—who, we were 
given to understand, had taken the 
Seven Compasses at Buxton,—has 
again appeared on this stage as Mac- 
beth and Leontes. He certainly is 
full of vicious peculiarities,—but 
there is a spirit, an earnestness,—an 
originality, in his conception and 
execution of the higher characters in 
Tragedies, which place him far aboye 
ve tant; exon oer ny of the 
unday pa cont talking 
of a sensible letter which this gentl 
man has written in it ;—he is rea 
so good an actor, that we only 
he would but perform, and never write 
sensible letters, to divide our atten- 
tion. 


The Children in the Wood. — 


Rayner has been a fall wi 
Elliston, in the part of Walter in this. 
Robin Redbreast Tragedy—and_ is 
found undermost. We are not sur- 
prised at this. The part of Walter 
which is a jumble of merriment and 
pathos, is suited exactly to the ts 
of Elliston. Rayner is too slow and 
determined for so unsettled a part. 
We are surprised that an actor, of 
Rayner’s judgment and e 2 
should have been so rash in his. con- 
duct; he would not find Elliston 
very ready to try Giles or Robert 
Tyke with him. 

A brace of Tragedies are promised 
at the two Theatres. The newspa- 
pest speak highly of them, as being 

ighly spoken of.—We have not yet 
seen Mrs. Slowman, a new 
actress, and said to be a lady of great 
talent. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tiere has not. occurred a month 
since the publication of our Maga- 
zine, during which less has occurred 
to interest our readers than the last. 
Ani event is, however, now on the eve 
of taking place, if wemay credit the fo« 
reign journals, from which it is not at 
all improbable that results of a very 
important nature indeed may arise— 
we allude to the prujected evacua- 
tion of Spain by the French troops. 
It is announced, and apparently on 
good authority, that the great body 
of these troops are going to take upa 
position on the line of the Ebro, and 
that only 22,000 men are to be left 
behind to garrison five large places, 
of which Cadiz and Barcelona are 
to be the principal. Various councils 
were held daily for some time pre- 
vious to this determination, at the 
Escurial. ‘The subject of their dis- 
cussions was the demands made by 
the cabirict of the Thuilleries as an- 
tecedent to their final determination ; 
these dematids are now understood to 
have been the recognition by the Spa- 
nish government of the capitulations 
of the constitutional generals and the 
pat a of a complete amnesty. 

. Lea, the Spanish minister, is said 
to have asked the envoys of Russia 
and Prussia if they had received from 
their respective governments instruc- 
tions to maké a similar requisition ; 
to’ Which answers in the negative 
were given, The troops had accord- 
ingly actually commenced evacuating 
the’ fortresses, which were to be 
given up according to the terms of 
the Kor and the blindest and most 
unbounded joy was, evinced ,by the 
i ee oe head. of woh 
a inister. ar and ; ce 
at thé idea’ of thet fondly, Fished 
unrestrained excesses, Some. rn 
rate inén, however, aided by the Mi- 
nisters of Forel Affa rs, of Finatice, 
and of ‘the Marifie, who rah’ gs real 
sittiation of affairs, interposed, ane 
as is said, with some probability o 
success. Viscount Digeon, the French 
commander, also unfolded to them 
his view of the state of the kingdom, 
and in some degree succeeded in re- 
storing these fanatics to reason. 
The ministers of Ferdinand at length 
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Nov. 94, 1824. 5 
consented to listen to proposals for ac+' 
knowledging the loans of the Cortes, 
for having a full amnesty, designating 
by name the exceptions ; and. for ful- 
filling the capitulations which had 
been formally entered into. These 
proposals they presented to Ferdi- 
nand, who had written a letter to the 
new King of France, the contents of 
which it is supposed would be deci- 
sive. Ferdinand’s wishes, which may, 
however, be counteracted by his fears, 
would no doubt lead him to the 
rejection of these proposals, but his 
determination will depend entirely on 
the good. will and pleasure of the 
holy allies. By the orders which had 
been issued various detachments of 
the French troops were already in 
motion, and the staffof the army were 
expected to have totally evacuated 
Madrid on the 20th of November. 
The Spanish ministers were busily 
employed in the organization of a 
new royal guard, the old one having 
been dissolved, “ because there were 
too many officers and privates tainted 
with revolutionary principles.” The 
new one, which is to be exclusively 
« faithful,” will consist of three re- 
giments of foot, each of 2000 men ; 
two regiments of light horse, 500 
men ; two of mounted grenadiers, 800 
men; and one of lancers, 300 men. 
In the mean time the safety of Ma- 
drid and of Ferdinand is to be com- 
mitted to two Swiss regiments. The 
expense to France, during her short 
contest with the Constitutionalists, 
and her subsequent occupation of the 
Peninsula, has been enormous ; it is 
yt in one of the Parisian jour- 
nals at 800. millions of francs, with 
what accuracy we cannot pretend to 
say ; but when the military and ciyil 
cost are. both calculated, in all pro- 


somewhat dim with posterity the 

glories of the Trocadero. The result 

of all’ this expenditure is $0 well de- 
2U 
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scribed in the following extract from 
a private letter from Paris, copied 
into one of the daily journals, that 
we give it as we find it, rendering as 
it does ‘any comment of ours quite 
unnecessary :—** Ferdinand the Se- 
venth, delivered by the Duke of An- 

ouléme, left Cadiz and returned to 
Madrid to resume the reins of go- 
vernment. ‘He was then free to give 
his people the institutions they could 
receive only from him. He sent them 
proscriptions, proscribers, and exe- 
cutioners. The judicial murder of 
the unfortunate Riego was the signal 
for commencing a series of horrors 
which haye since continually in- 
creased. The French, who entered 
the Peninsula to combat the Consti- 
tutionalists, are now every where 
obliged to undertake their defence, 
and, for the first time, we see the 
vanquished with no such generous 
protectors as their conquerors. There 
i8 not a single French officer who has 
not blushed. to hear a conquest de- 
scribed as a brilliant deed of arms, 
which was entirely gained by corrup- 
tion; and who has not mourned over 
the unhappy fate which the French 
invasion has brought on Spain? Fa- 
natics and intriguers have taken pos- 
session of the government. They 
have stirred up the people against the 
French, representing them as ene- 
mies of God and the king, and as the 
friends of the Constitutionalists. They 
have caused the loans of the Cortes to 
be annulled, and terrible disorder has 
ensued in the finances—a disorder 
which is now* only equalled by the 
poverty of the royal treasury. ur- 
ing the scenes of carnage, which are 
renewed every day in every part of 
Spain, the French government has 
not only been obliged to support its 
own army, but also to provide for the 
subsistence of the large towns. Civil 
war now rages from one end of Spain 
to the other ; several provinces are 
afflicted’ with famine; others are 
threatened by it ; communication is 
interrupted ; the treasury is empty; 
the nation debased, and public credit 
destroyed.” ‘Such is part of a pic- 
ture drawn by one who seems to have 
taken a full and faithful view of the 
whole subject. Jt is a terrible and 
melancholy proof of the impolicy of 
foreign interference in the domestic 
affairs of another country. This in- 


terference was undertaken in the 
words of Louis XVIII. at the open- 
ing of the session in 1893, “ To set 
Ferdinand free ; to give his people in- 
stitutions they could receive from no 
other source but him.” What decrees 
and institutions he has issued we 
shall see presently. But has France 
gained her object? Is Ferdinand one 
jot more free now than when her army 
crossed the Pyrenees? Has his safety 
even been insured except by foreign 
bayonets? and now that these troops 
are about to evacuate the country, 
is not the struggle likely again 
to re-commence with all the energ 

of a direfully exasperated vengeance 

The truth is, we suspect, the invaders 
have at length found out that they 
made war on the wrong party, and that 
a country governed by a king, even 
under the restraint of a constitutional 
charter, is better than when misgo- 
verned by one amid the nominal free- 
dom of unrestrained fanaticism. The 
adviceso boldly and so wisely given by 
Talleyrand on the project of this in; 
terference will now perhaps begin. to 
be recollected. he treasury of 
Madrid is notoriously insolvent—the 
capitalists of Europe are unwilling 
to negotiate any loan which has not 
for its basis the recognition of those 
of the Cortes, and Ferdinand conti- 
nues deaf to that stipulation; he is 
however sofar impoverishedas tohaye 
endeavoured some time since, accord- 
ing to the report, to raise some money. 
on the security of the Crown jewels; 
but as it was understood that_ their, 
possession was to vest in a commit, 
tee resident in Madrid, the negotia- 
tion was abrupely cy om 3 a. 


monk Saez, had given such offence, on. 
Fae ite arrest. Saez received 





2 » 
ter at once retire. They remonstr 


hoping that he would not oblige them 
to resort to force. “* Oh my,f 8) 
rrpied Saez, “no force on either, 
8 


¢ is necessary 5 I see you, ang Wo: 
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der a mistake. oe you not aware 
that L am the Pope ject, and your 
warrant is not backed y him, am 
his domestic chaplain. The King of 
Spain has no.control over me; if he 
meddles with me, he subjects himself 
to a.severe reprimand, and who 
knows what may follow? Will he run 
the risk of excommunication? Tell 
those who sent re, what I say, and 
they will see it nig ht to consider the 
matter and write for further instruc- 
tions.” Saez was suffered to remain 
unmolested, It would however be 
quit superfluous to multiply anec- 
otes tending to prove what no one 
ever disputed, namely, that though 
Ferdinand is nominally King of Spain, 
the priests in fact are Viceroys over 
him. In proof, if indeed proof were 
bow necessary, of the sanguinary 
spirit with which these men are ani- 
mated, we give a few articles from 
a dectee issued by Ferdinand from 
the Escurial on the 2Ist of October. 
4 commences by declaring that “his 
jesty, not being able to regard 
with indifference the notorious and 
shameful abuse which the revolution- 
ists make of his natural clemency, in 
contempt of his dignity and to the 
scandal of Europe, finds himself come, 
pelled to do violence to the benevolence 
of hisheart, and by the advice of his 
supreme council of war, he wills and 
orders (amongst other porigt y fol- 
lows. I. Weaitt ose who, since October 
the Ist, 1823, have declared or proved 
themselves, any acts whatever, to 
be enemies of the le a Se Sapa of 
the’ throne, or partizans 9 
called Constitution of whe shall 
considered guilty of high treason, 
and, as such, subject to the punish- 
ment of death!” 2. All ‘those who. 
shall write _pamphlets or journals, 
with the same object in view, sh 
be'cotiprehended in the preceding ar-_ 
ticle, and subject to the ¢ame penal- 
9. * The Freemasons, Commu- 
eros, and Sectarians, being’ necessarily 
byte as enemies to the throne. are. 
Sie to the pasties of de 
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aia Dthe mel in present 
yer” 6. ae nant ect sh 

yer ds an excuse, where ; 








‘shall be proved that tlie delinquent 
is subject to that vice !!”"—We offer 
these as specimens of the moderation 
which adversity teaches such men as 
Ferdinand. How long he will be 
able thus to abuse prosperity, depends 
miost propebly upon the, presence of 
the French. Even the fanatics of 
his Cabinet, all athirst for vengeance 
as they are, must see this, and there- 
fore,it is not. improbable that their 
fears may induce them to purchase 
the continuance of their protectors 
by acceding to the very reasonable, 
and indeed merely honest, terms res 

uired of them. It appears,that the 

aron de Erolles, one ofthe leaders 
of the faction, has gone mad—we 
should like to see a list of those wha 
are supposed to be. in full possession 
of their senses, 

Accounts have been received lately 
from Portugal which prove the state 
of that country to be. scarcely .pre- 
ferable to that of Spain. Qur readers. 
are aware that Don Miguel, the. 
King’s son, was obliged to PAA 
rather suddenly for France, wit 
retinue of bears and bulls and bad. 
gers, in consequence of his showing 
an inclination to turn himself, to_ra-, 
ther more serious pursuits in Pore. 
tugal than his intellect , was. ever 
intended for. The factious, headed 
by the Queen and the Patriarch, seem. 
however still determined to, use hig 
name (perhaps his best requisite) for, 
the disturbance of the state, and. acs. 
cordingly fresh _ conspiracies _ are 
enacting every day. -According to 
good dramatic authority, at all eventa,, 
these, are genuine plots, as there is 
both ‘ a priest anda woman.’ in them, 
The first conspiracy, which, was, to 
have. commenced. its, operations. gn. 
the 26th of Sept T, Was, prema-. 
turély discovered by one of the instrus, 
pent i and. eer oHiment 

as put in full possession, ;not., iok 
of its its designs ‘but its means, .w 
roved so power that the ici 
rom a pas of its a weabne en 


the _ hs fr eS e w 


ods 10. 
: 8 guilty. ' 
ting _ hae th 
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“on the model of Saez, quoted | 
| he has refused to go, and such 
ip the fevbleness ofthe executive, that 
y have riot the means of enforcing 
» @bedience:to their order.,| Even. the 
'Intendant of the Police: himself is 
more than suspected, and-yet the go- 
t vernmentjcarmot venture to dismiss 
him } Searcely had the alarm: thus 
created begun to subside, than an- 
yeti ems me serious. conspi- 
racy. was also: detected the 
defection of one of the initiated. ‘The 
objectis now: known to be the mur- i 
der of the ministers and the enforced 
tion of the King in favour of 
‘Don ' In-this. latter. plot, it 
is said that many of the regiments 
4 were Sichy bese ‘Government a 
accordingly n to act more 
eidediy, and monks, curés, ee ya 
and many gentlemen were seiz 
m the prisons.of Fort St: hepe 
George and the Tower of Belem. The i 
Patriarch hewever still successfully 
defied their power ; and his influence; 
eombined with that of the Queen, was 
so powerful that. the convocation of 
the Cortes, who were to: have met in 
Lisbon during the month of October, 
was obliged to: be postponed, it was 
su , indefinitely.:, A... vessel 
nu: with cannon balls. had. arrived 
in the river from England, .and Go. . 
vernmienthad. ordered quantities of 
ammunition and military stores. Por- 
- tagal affords at this moment some~ . 
what ofa test 4s:to the. sincerity of. séls.c 


the’ prinviples; by which-France prow. 100 Egyp 
‘outa ao eesaedsio,ber Spanish, Lransp¢ 
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whereas Don John is only encum- 








d beer ordered from Colombia, and 
spirit of the Liberator’s troops 
was excellent: Fromm this it is,/how- 
ever, clear that the Spanish general 
had ‘abandoned: whatever intentions 
he might have entertained of negotia- 


n those. of their’ 
various naval engag 
the Turkish fleet” and ‘its 

one, and then wi 


tot): end sdetermined:en: 


iti 


It is strange enough! show: faithful 
: have conti- 


suecessful. Therem- these Spanish ge 
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nuéd in the Colonies, and how deplo- 
the reverse in: th 
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resident, had taken refuge on board 
is Britanni¢ Majesty’s ship, Tweed, 
the commander of which had refused 
to_give him up. 
_- Tlie war with the Burmese still 
continues ; in the few skirmishes, for 
we cannot .call them engagements, 
which have taken place, the British 
have been .'successful ;. the enemy 
however appear actuated’ by a very 
hostile. spirit... What the object of 
this war is has not yet been very 
clearly promulgated; it has been 
said, indeed, to be in consequence of 
some ‘ill treatment of some men in 
our service by the Burmese—an ac- 
cession of territory in India ean 
hardly.be necessary to us now, or 
even desirable. It seems considerable 
alarm had prevailed at Calcutta with 
respect to an invasion; and a private 
letter dated from that place on the 
12th of June, and received by the Sir 
Edward Paget, states that “ all agree 
the Burmese might have advanced 
upon Calcutta with the greatest ease.” 
This, we confess, is what we scarcely 
could have contemplated, and what 
we cannot suppose could take place, 
without very serious, if not fatal 
consequences. Our moral hold once 
loosened in India, our empire must 
soon vanish. 
An expedition, it seems, is gone 
out to offer the “ Olive Branch” to 
the Ashantee butcher, and fight him 


’ if he refuses it. Considering the pre- 


dilection this legitimate has shown 
for human jaw bones, really the idea 
of approaching him at all is enough 
to make the teeth chatter in one’s 
head. This seems a contest in 
which we may lose, but cannot pos- 
sibly gain. 

There is not any domestic news of 
interest. Several fires have, within 
the last month, occurred, both. in 
London and Edinburgh, te an alarm- 
ing extent; they are supposed to 
have been the effect of accident, but 
we are sorry to say, ‘have ended in 
the destruction of very considerable 
property. 

An enormous ship built in Canada 
has just. arrived in the river. She is 
called the Columbus, and carries a 
timber cargo. of 7,875 tons!. The va- 
lue of the ship and is estimated 
at 48,000/. is the longest. ship 


ever seen inthe Thames.” She is flat 
bottomed, and her bottom is two feet 





[Dee: 
— - her deck. ‘She sailed 
muc tter than was expected, and 
crossed the Atlantic in seven weeks, 
though she encountered ‘several: se- 
vere gales. 123 

A late visitor at'St. Helena’ says, 
that the house inhabited by Napoleon 
in that island is now converted into ‘a 
barn, and that there actually ‘is ‘a 
threshing machine in the chamber in 
which he breathed his Jast!- Surely 
this residence so much. vaunted. by 
Lowe and Co. could. not: have ‘been 
very valuable, if it is thus considered 
fit only for such ‘ vile uses.” » What 
a tell tale, time is! ‘ 

We stated in our last the result of 
a late census of the population of 
Ireland. It appears that the males 
amount to 3,341,926. The females, 
to 3,459,901. Those employed. in 
agriculture are 1,138,069—in trades, 
manufactures or handicraft,1,170,044. 
Dublin is supposed to contain 227,334. 


The state of the whole ig, ha 
represented as very precarious, T 

are now public ——— _—, 
tions, in which the zeal on side 
is quite equal to the Christianity dis- 
played. No doubt; if ‘each party 
could for a season enjoy the pure tin- 
mixed ascendancy of the ‘priititive 
times, neither would want a fine crop 
of martyrs. The Catholic Associa- 
tion is in full cry, and the, project. of 
the Catholic rent has fully succeeded. 
The average receipt is now atJeast 
500/. a week; apretty good voluntary 
tax fora population which we) were 
told was starving! The following do- 
cument read in the Association of Bal- 
lymore is an amusing instarice of real 
distress: —“To be sold by public cant, 
in the town of Ballymore, on Sattitday 
the 16th instant, one, cow, the, pro- 
perty of James Scully ; ene. new, 

sheet and one gown, the. property; of 
John Quin; seven of. yarn, 
the property of the wipow. Scott; 
and one petticoat and. one 3” 
property: of the wipow> 
seized under and by virtue of a fey 
ing warrant, for tithe due to the i 
John Dliet ean ty Bode | 
May, 1824" !!!—C: s be ge 

Mr O’Connel pledged himself 1 
fact, and declared . it, shou 
brought before parliament... 
if .the Irish, congregations, 
their heads about temporals, it, can- 
not be said to be :the-fault: ofsthe 
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el 3 they are left little but the 
world above to think of. 

A list of suicides of late years in 
Paris has been published, which, if 
correct, proves that crime to be as 
common amongst our light-hearted 
neighbours as even in foggy England. 
In 1821, 348 suicides were attempted, 
in 244 cases of which death occurred. 
The following curious scale of mo- 
tives is given. 

Amorous passions .... .......... 35 


Debau > gambling and lottery. 43 
Indigence, loss of place and de- 





rangement of affairs .............-+. 45 
Fear of reproach and punishment.. 10 
Unknown motives ............ POS 

AGRICULTURE. 


The weather during the last month has 
been most unfavourable for the important 
business of wheat sowing, with which the 
farmers are usually occupied at this season. 
The rain has been so incessant, that upon 
heavy wet soils operations have been com- 
pletely at a stand; upon light soils the 
cultivation has, however, been more fortu- 
nate, although even they have been much 
retarded. The rain has rendered the low 
meadows very wet, and the second feed has 
not. been available. This would have been 
most injurious to the farmer, had the crop 
of turnips not been generally most pro- 
ductive $ as it is, he will not aye much 
loss, especially as the aftermath upon the 
uplands is ra =! good. The drip of peas 
and beans are allowed to be very nearly an 
average.' Clover secd has been very much 
injured by the weather. Store cattle of all 
kinds have risen considerably, in conse- 
Dwr of the great demand arising from 

plen 


who always find a good and ready market. 

eee dne trade is improved, the sale 
being niuch brisker, and the advance may 
be’reckoned at full 20s. per'cwt. Sussex 
pockets fetch from 120s. to 140s. Rent 
from 128s. to 160s. and ate steady at these 


put in practice to open them for barley. 
he excitation was TOT BPO Ht the country 
corn markets, particularly in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, on receiving the London return 
(made for the week ending Saturday, Nov. 
6th) of 25,792 quarters, at 46s. 5d. This 
return was held to be almost conclusive, 
for it was much feared that it would be next 
to impossible to affect the return by any 
large .sales of inferior barley. Exertions 
were, however, made in Norfolk, and 
stained and damp barleys were sold to a 
large amount, at about 13s, and Ms. 
coomb. These fraudulent returns will, 
there is no doubt, be the means of prevent- 
ing any farther attempts of a similar kind, 
as the attention of the legislature will be 
again turned to the corn laws. Mr, Wode- 
house, the member for Norfolk, has been 
making lately some inquiries among the 
Agriculturists, respecting the rate of duty 
they are inclined to think will be sufficient 
to protect the farmer, in case of an open 
importation. The extent of the late) fic- 
titious sales may be formed from the fol- 


lowing table. 
Quantity of barley arrived in Lon- 

don in the following weeks. qrs. 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 2.......c0..s000- 631 
Oct. 4to—— Mithahs > eab cena 976 
—— IT to —— 16... ease 3427 
—— 18 to —— 23... .. cece lee 5878 
—— 25 to —— Wa eee dee e cece 5043 
Nov. ‘1 to Nov.6........ ev eieess) 0352 


; 25307 

Quantity of barley returned by the 

corn factors, as having been sold and 
delivered in the following weeks, oF 
Sept. 27 to Oct, 2... ..e-cseeeeees 18 





Ci.” & Ob cum, 1 40000 tenaene on 716 
BE OD ape Bln 0dsp ove cneccos 5507 

Gals Bee oe Oe oe CEL Piet 5449 
emt BH 00 cae DO. bs cc ccvscesec ctr 8449 
Nov. 1 to Nov. G..csccssesecees’ 25792 
40231 


By this it appears that the return of 
sales made to the corn inspector exceeds 
the arrivals by 20,924 quarters. Accord- 
ing to a paragraph in the Farmer's Journal 
of November 15, it should: seem. that 
forgery has also been resorted to, In that 
pavers an affidavit has appeared from 

essrs. Ford and Hewitt, contradicting a 





return stated to have been made by them of 
2400 quarters of barley, at 49s. per quar- 
iy "a ake ar a,» 
they have not sold, or nie oi 
at’ that’ 

that they have purchased only 1000 
ters at 49s. consumed in 
malt. In of ‘these: facts oe 
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factorss for the pay pose of .taking.such cfhi- 
cacious steps as might remove from them 
the stigma, that would otherwise attach to 
the trade generally. The ports have since 
been deelared closed. 

In the Gazette of Saturday, Noy. 20, 
the following returns were published for 
the six weeks ending 16th, 23d, and 30th 
of October, 


qrs. £8. dd. 
Oct. 16, 3829 ..........-- 8782 16° 2 
——- 23, 3527...... wesc e 9530°16° 6 


30, 4878 ............10792 19 8 


The rise in the price of wheat has been 
a matter of some surprise to those who 
have paid close attention to the subject of 
corn generally. It was supposed from the 
improvements in Agriculture—the long 
period since any importation of foreign 
wheat had taken place, from the allowed 
deficiency of the crop of 1823, and from 
the protracted harvest of 1824—that the 
growth of this country equalled, and on 
the average of years extialed its consump- 
tion. It was inferred, therefore, from the 
knowledge that the crop of 1823, notwith- 
standing its deficiency, would more than 
supply the demand; that the harvest of 
1824, from its greater productiveness, 
would leave a surplus after the supply of 
the year, and that in consequence of this 
fore-knowledge the prices would fall. 
The rise, therefore, can only be occasioned 
by the demand which has been created by 
the necessities of the millers and bakers, 
who having outrun their stocks, under the 
supposition that prices would fall, are now 
obliged to buy largely—by the yield of the 
crop being less than anticipated, by the 
slowness with which the market has been 
supplied, and by the demand not being 
always proportioned to the supply. The 
improved and improving condition of the 
Agriculturists has also had great effect upon 
the price, since they are enabled to hold 
their stocks and thus regulate the market, 
Their necessities not being immediate, 
they can glut or starve the market just so 
far as may be necessary to admit the bonded 
wheats, should his safety require such a 
measure to preserve him from foreign im- 
~rtation. It is this improved state that 
caused the Jate importation of foreign 
oats of 356,000 quarters to be taken off at 
increasing prices, Notwithstanding these 
apparently strong facts against the opipion 
prices will fall, this supposition still 
appears fully probable, because it will be 
found that upon the average of years this 
country grows suflicient for its consum 
tion. Prices must therefore ultimately fi 
although the prosperous condition of the 


country may for @ time enable the merchant 
ty prevent any sudden te-action. 
Lie average arrivals have been in. the 


last, four weeks :—wheat, 10,773; barley, 
7687 ; oats, 3142; flour, 12,638. | 

Aggregate average of the six wecks pre- 
ceding November 15, by which importation 
is regulated :—wheat, 60s. 10d. ; barley, 
38s. 5d.; oats, 20s. 10d. 

In Smithfield, beef and mutton are 
lower ; beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d.; mutton, 
4s. to 4s. 6d. 





COMMERCE, 
(London, Nov. 16°) 

Cotton.—In the course of the last month 
there has been much more done than usual 
in the London market; accounts from 
America stating that the crops had suffered 
considerable injury by floods, having led to 
a spirited buying in Liverpool. The sales 
were in the week ending October 26, 2200 
bales. In the following week the sales 
were, 5500 Surats, 5d. to 6d.; 1450 Ben. 
gals, 5d. to S5id.; 300 Madras, 63d. to 
6id.; 800 Pemams, 103d. to 10jd.; 150 
Boweds, 734. to 8$d.; and in the next 
week, Surat, 2800 bales, good fair to good, 
Gd. to 64d. in bond; 3700, ordinary to 
fair, 5d. to 53d. ; Bengal, 400, good fair, 
5id. to Gd. ; 950, middling to fair, 5}d. to 
53d.; Madras, 200, fair to good fair, 6d. 
to 6hd.; Pernambuco and Paraiba, 1750, 
103d. to Lljd.; Orleans, 170, good fair, 
94d. to 94d.; Boweds, 350, fair to good 
fair, Bhd. to 83d.; Demerara, 26, I1d,; 
Cariacou, 75, 10$d.; Egyptian, 150, 94d. 
duty paid. These large purchases however 
caused a pause in the market, which has 
been very quiet for this last week, and pur- 
chases have been made at rather lower 
prices, but holders, in general, are very 
firm, and prefer waiting a revival of the 


higher. ‘The total sales amount to nearly 
1900 bales, all in bond, viz.—700 Surats, 
5éd. to Gid.; 100 Bengals, 5§d. to 6d.; 
200 M , 64d. to 6d. ; 300 Pernams, 
llid. to 11éd.; 100 Boweds, 84d. to 
fid.; 50 Orleans, 9$d. to 93d.; 
Bourbons, 93d. to 114d. 3 20 Egyptians, 
93d. 

athe sales at Liverpool in four weeks, to 
13th November, were 67,350 bags ; the ar- 
rivals, 30,679. 

Sugar.—The market has been on the 
whole very favourable, which has been. 
caused by the diminishing stock, and the 
extensive deliveries from 
warehouses. In the 
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refined goods likewise advanced. In th 
two following weeks, the holders evinced 
the same firmness, and rather better prices 
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during the last week were very consider- 
able; the sugars, strong and fine quality, 
obtained rather higher prices ; the inferior, 
55s. to 57s. were much pressed upon the 
market, and were purchased on lower 
terms. 

There is not so much business doing in 
sugars this forenoon ; the prices are without 
the slightest variation. 

By public sale this forenoon, 111 hhds. 
9 tierces Barbadoes sugar went off with 
great, briskness at Js. advance, 57s. to 
G7s. 6d. 

In the refined there was much heaviness 
in the parcels for shipping, on account of 
the season for export being so far advanced ; 
there, was, however, little variation in the 
prices. Molasses were 26s. 6d. 

In Foreign sugars no purchases to any 
extent are lately reported. 

Coffec.—The market has, on the whole, 
been heavy for these four weeks, but the 
prices advanced about 2s. on the second of 
November, which advance was maintained 
in the following weck. St. Domingo, 59s. 
to 60s. Berbice middling, 96s. to. 98s. ; 
good middling, 106s.; good ordinary Ja- 
maica, clean, 59s. 6d. Last week the mar- 
ket was heavy, but without diminution of 
the prices. Several extensive brokers with- 
drew their sales, on account of the languid 
demand, and the advanced season for ex- 
port. The market is dull, but not lower 
than last week. 

Spices.—The only alteration since the 
East. India sale on the 9th, (see retros- 
pective view) is, that nutmegs bear a pre- 
minum of 2d, to 3d, per Ib. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—Tallow is 
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not so brisk ; new yellow candle, 85s. and 
1823 at 34s. 3d. to 349. Cd. 3 for October 
and September shipments, 35s. ; im hemp 
or flax there is little alteration, 

Silk.—The prices of silk are a shade 
lower ; the market is heavy at the decline. 

Oils.— Whale oil is very dull: Green. 
land, 24/.; cod oil is searce, and’ in con- 
sequence 267. has been obtained. | 

Rice.—There continues to be a great in- 
quiry for rice ; Carolina, 33s. 3 white Ben- 
gal, lds, to 15s. 

Wine.—The purchases of wine last 
week, 200 pipes of port, 1820 and 1821, at 
about 37/. per pipe; 140 pipes Cape, fair 
quality, 12/. to 130 vadic hast 
- Cocoa,.—The Government contract ren- 
ders the prices of cocoa nominal. 

By public sale this forenoon, 78 casks 
he ag cocoa, good quality, sold at 8s. 
to 83s. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The 
Government contract for rum, 100,000 
gallons, has affected the prices and demand 
for Leewards ; there are no parcels offering 
under Is. 4d. Jamaica descriptions are 
also held with much firmness. The only 
alteration in brandy is that there are sellers 
of parcels at 2s. 9d. housed.—In Geneva 
there is no alteration. 

Postscript, Nov. 23. Cotton.—Above 
12,000 bales have been sold this week, 
owing to the great animation of the Liver- 
pool market, where 26,500 bales were sold 
from 13th to 20th Nov. at advanced prices. 
Spices of all kinds rising; especially Nut- 
megs, which are to day 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. 
Tallow, 35s. 3d. Rum—Government con- 
tract taken to day at Is. 3id. per gallon. 


RETROSPECT 
OF THE COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 


(London, Nov. 1824.) 


Tue comparative stagnation of public 
business, following the close of the session 
of Parliament, will render our preliminary 
observations less ious than 
they otherwise might have been; and while 
the system adopted by the government for 
the ion of the commerce of 

ingdom continues to be uniform! 
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and it is therefore, satisfactory to find that 
the accounts for the quarter, ending October 
- exhibit an: increase of ne 
corresponding quarter e year, 
notwithstanding the of taxes. The 
revenues of the Post and Excise, both 
grand criteria of internal prosperity, have 
increased materially ; the former 100,0002 
on the year’s calculation, and the. latter 
270,000. for the quarter. Some other 
countries have concluded, or are actually 
negociating, treaties with Great Britain on 
the principles. laid down by the reciprocity 
bill. Among the latter is the Netherlands, 
the negociations with which kingdom are 
doubtless difficult in proportion to their im- 
portance. The government of the Nether. 
lands, too, seems stil] to have some attach. 
ment to the prohibitory system, or we 
should rather say, there is a powerful party 
averse to the freedom of commerce, and 
which has had influence enough in the 
second chamber to oblige the government 
to bring forward a law, imposing heavy 
duties on the importation of grain of all 
descriptions, with a view to relieve the 
land-holders, who suffer by the great de- 
eae of agricultural produce. This 
ving been conceded to the landed inte- 
rest, it is not improbable that the manu- 


a which is very powerful in 
the south division of the kingdom, may be 
able to procure the continuance of com- 
mercial. restrictions, notwithstanding the 
avowed wish of the King to remove them 
with regard to those nations which shall 
manifest a similar feeling towards the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. In expecta- 
tion of the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, the Dutch go- 
vernment has issued a provisional arrange- 
ment, placing British ships in certain cases 
on the same footing with those of the Ne- 
therlands. 

With respect to the new American States, 
no further change has yet taken place. As 
far as can be ju from the statements of 
their own journals, they seem well satisfied 
with the manner in which Great Britain 
has acted; and it is though 


terested in the question can be expected to 
be, that the British (and perhaps also the 


French army of occupation from the Pe. 
ninsula, will be toe much occupied, as 
there is every reason to fear, in 
dissensions to make any further attempt to 
recover. its former ssdtsm 
Sugar._—The market frony the 
end of May, and throngh the whole: of 
June, noted the prices of sugar without 
any variation, and without tendency either 
to rise or fall, so that the fluctuations must 
have been transient and unimportant. At 
the close of the third week of June, it-ap- 
peared that there had been an improvement 
in the refined market; above 1000 hogs- 
heads of crushed sugars, ‘chiefly from. the 
Mediterranean, had been purchased, and 
lumps for the Hamburg market being in 
demand and scarce, were not to be had at 
less than 76s. The very extensive arrivals 
at the end of June, of course, tended to 
depress the market, but not so much as 
had been anticipated, because the samples 
from the Docks were not so large as might 
have been expected. Ata public sale on 
the 29th, 200 hhds. of Barbadoes sold at 
fnll prices, viz. 57s. to 66s. 6d. ; 237 hhds 
St. Lucia, sold 1s. per cwt. lower, and in- 
deed, all low sugars had ced the 
same reduction. Through month of 
July we do not find any fluctuations. of 
consequence; the buyers having held 
back in expectation that the extensive ar- 
rivals, and the good show of new Museo- 
vades would materially depress the ‘prices, 
while the sellers were not disposed to sub- 
mit to any further reduction, and at» the 
close of the month there was’ even a small 
improvement, especially in the refined mar- 
ket ; for several weeks the deliveries from 
the West India warehouses were very ex- 
tensive, viz. almost 10,000 hhds. in the 
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yellow. The market reports begin on the 
2lst of September to note sagen as 
disposed to decline, but do not make any 
change in the quotations ; and though the 
market has on the whole improved since 
the middle of October, it. is not till the 
9th of November that we tind any advance 


stated, where the report quotes sugars as 


rising. 
- Coffee. —-'The .market was tolerably 
steady during the greater part of June, but 
declined, in the last week of that month, 
and.on the 29th was very heavy, on which 
day 270 casks of Jamaica, and 1168 of 
foreign. were sold. by public auction at a 
decline of 1s. to 2s. per ewt.. viz. Jamaica, 
good ordinary, 57s. to 58s. > fine ordinary, 
60s. to G3s.; fine fine ditto, G5s.; low 
middling, 69s. to 74s. ; middling, 76s. 6d. 
to 7&s.; very ordinary. and. broken St. 
Domingo sold at 59s.; good taken in at 
Gls, the public sales through 
the month of July were very extensive, the 
market improved considerably; the finer 
and middling descriptions having advanced, 
and the foreign having experienced. a much 
more extensive demand, though without any 
consilerable rise in the prices. At the end 
of July there was a falling off; the prices 
after a partial decline, continued fluctuat- 
ing, but on the whole, favourable during 
August, in the last week of which month, 
ordinary ions advanced from 2s. to 
3s. ; and the finer qualities from 4s. to 6s. 
per cwt. During the first three weeks of 
September the prices were on the whole 
maintained, only the Jamaica was brought 
forwatd in such large quantities that a 
small] decline was naturally to be expected. 
The market during the remainder of Sep- 
tember, and up to the 9th of November 
was reported heavy, but without any ex- 
traordipary variation in the prices ; the or- 
dinary Jamaica, however, after having been 
very much depressed, has begun again to 
pretty freely at full prices. 

Cotton.—The market was on the whole 
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but at areduction of $d. on .the ‘prices of 
the sale on the 2st. ult. The Bourbons 
were taken for the country at fall rates. 

In. the months of July, August, and 
September, the business. done was on 
the whole inconsiderable; in September 

ially it was trifling, with respect 
to East India descriptions in expectation 
of the sale on the 24th of that month 
at the India house of 16,000 bales, which 
proved very unfavourable. In the follow. 
ing month the market was still heavy, till 
about the close of the third week in Octo- 
ber the inquiry revived, and in the last 
three weeks, ending the | (ith of November, 
the demand has become very animated both 
in they London market, and at Li 
and Glasgow, chiefly on account of infor- 
mation from America, announcing great 
to the cotton crop in south 
lina and (teorgia, by rains and floods, for 
the particulars we refer to our report for 
this month, The arrivals at Liverpool in 
the last six months were 212,800 bags, the 
sales 280,700 bags. 


Saltpetre and Spices.—At the end of 


June there was a great demand for cinna-~ 
mon of the best quality, for which 7s. 4d. 
was asked, and also for pimento at ae to 
8d. for ity. Pepper was in 
sated ened oraiciae tention 18s. 6d. 
to 20s. 6d. chiefly because the East India 
Company had not declared any sale. The 
market continued {mag much in the same. 
state till the East India Company’s sale on 
the 9th of August, the parti of which 
are to be found in our number for Septem- 
ber last. Pimento and nutmegs continued 
in demand at steady and even improving 
prices; and white pepper suddenly rose at 
the latter end of September, 1+. per Ib. from 
the loss of a vessel with a large quantity on 
board, the East India Company having 
none in their warehouses; the demand, 
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to lls, 74. per Ib. chiefly from 9s. to 10s. 3 
«2. scrons of Caracas, from 9s, 11d, te 
Lbs. chiefly from Ms. to lls. At the 
Company's sale on the 13th of July, the 
ices were 4d. Gd. and, in some instances, 
even 9d. per Ib above the prices of the'pre- 
ceding sale. ‘The prices of the sale were 
fully maintained, though the demand was 
rather more languid at the end of August. 
On Tuesday, October 19, there was a sale 
of 5000 chests at the India House, and as 
there were only 10,000 chests: in the. ware- 
houses, and but 4000 expected, till this 
year’s crop ¢an come te market, it was an- 
ticipated that the prices, particularly for 
the and fine would be fully main- 
tained, which was justified by the event, 
for the shipping qualities sold from 6d. to 
s. per lb. and the consuming from 9d. to 
ts, 3d, per Ib, higher than last sale, Madras 
Indigo, none fine; the good middling went 
about 6d, per Ib. higher, and the ordinary 
about Gd. per Ib. lower. Oude Indigo sold 
nearly the same as the July sale, excepting 
the very Igw and bad, which were chiefly 
bought in at somewhat reduced prices. ‘The 
proprietors took in about 1000 chests of the 
ude, and a small proportion of the ship- 
ping sorts of Indigo. 

The Company had 1136 chests, which 
being taxed low, were all sold, with the 
exception of ten chests of ordinary. 

The present prices are: fine bine and 
violet, 13s. to 13s. 6d.3 fine parple and 
violet, 12s. to 12s. 9d. ; good ditto, 1}s. to 
ils. 9d. 3 fine and good violet and copper, 
Lis. to lls. 6d.; middling, 10s, 6d. to 
his.; fine and good copper, 10s. 3d, to 
Ids. ; fine Opde squares, 8s. to 9s. Od, 5 
good, middling and middling ditto, 5s. to 
7% OGd.; low and bad, 3s. to 4s.; con- 
suming qualities, 9s. to Lls,; Madras good 
middling, 9s. to 10s.; ditto middling and 
ordinary, 5s. to 8s. Gd. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—During the 
mouths of June and July, the tallow mar- 
ket was in a depressed state, and the de- 
mand very limited, though rather improved 
at the end of July, when the prices were 
as follows: new yellow candle tallow, 
Sas. Gd. old 33s. Gd. Tallow for August 
and September shipments, 36s.; free on 
board, 29% to 20s. 10d. ; at these prices | it 
remained steady, and even improved in 
consequence of the apprehensions that the 
Greenland fishery would prove unfayour- 
able. At the end of August the demand 
here having slackened, and the prices at 
St. Petersburgh fallen, a reduction of 6d. 
to Is. per cwt. took place here, nor did the 
news of an advance at St, Petersburgh, 
received towards the middle of ber, 
produce any favourable effect here; the 
market continuing to decline to the end of 
that month, when the prices were: yellow 
candle tallow of 1823, 34s. to S4s. 3d. ; 
new, S41. Gd. to 34s. Od. ; for August and 
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September sty 9d. We 
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ate corel Laren erie 
The latest prices will be found in our 
monthly report. pale geal 
was at 351, 12s. Gd. for August and 
tember shi tend ot he 908.6 
2s. 6d, higher; and in the middle. 
gust it was at 36/..10s. It 
wards to 36. 5s, but it recovered, . 
the end of ee St. nh rae 
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burgh twelve head is from 451. to 501... » 


Rum. Brandy, and Hollands —At the 
end of June and beginning of July, the 


parcels offering for sale were very 
able, the increased demand had not led to 
an augmentation in the prices, which even 
declined a little when the demand subsided. 
The accounts respecting the = 
France having continued unfa’ 
sometime, a rise in the prices took, tra 
here at the beginning of Angust,’ but 
to the augmentation in France it 

holders, however, were more firm, and 
were not disposed to sell for arrival... For 
some weeks. but little was done in the mar- 
ket ; rum continued firm, but the buye 
held back; and in the second week of S 
tember an extensive failure caused. an. en- 


pressed the trade, that even 

able news of the vintage in Franee did not 
raise the prices of brandy here 
otherwise have beenthe case. At the be- 
ginning of October, however, brandy housed 
could with difficulty ana at 2s. 7. 
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could not be had under 2s. 9d. In Geneva, 
few purchases have been reported, nor have 
there been dny fluctuations worth noticing ¢ 
the prices have, however, gradually ad- 
vanced from Is. 7d. to 1s. 11d. but at pre- 
sent there is none fn the market. 

Tea.—At the Endia sale in the beginning 
of June the prices were rather lower than 
at the preceding sale; but in about a 
month some kinds bore a pre- 
mium, especially Pekoes, which were in 
great request, at an advanee of 2d. per lb. 
At the Se sale, Boheas and Congous 
sold rather higher, and Twankays rather 
cheaper. No alteration worth notice has 
since oecurred. 

'! Oils.The wneertainty respecting the 

roduce of ‘the naturally prevented 
my sanaiaeette fiuctuations.. The 
H ces at the beginning of July were for 

5 212. 10%., and 371. The 
number of vessels sent out has diminished 
of late years, being in 1822, 124 vessels ; 
2823, 115; 1824, 11k. The first ac- 
courts of the Greenland fishery were re- 
ceived on the 26th; from Altona; 
‘were unfavourable, but were not 7 
and had little effect. Stbsequent accourits, 
however, were not favourable, but then the 
season for ‘was not over; Greenland 
-@il, ‘therefore, was still at ee accounts 
Wete anxiously expected of the fishery in 
Davis’ Sttiits, to which the greatest num- 

“bet oF‘ vessels -was sent. No. accounts 
‘were received till-an unusually late period, 
“so that it was feared the vessels had got 
‘Giclosed in the ice. The accounts, how- 
“lever, by the first vessels in the first week of 
October being unfavourable, considerable 
‘*peculations were made, and Greenland oil 
Yose to’ 25/. and by the third week in Octo- 
"Per to 271. 10s. and by the latter end of the 
‘month soe holders even asked 307. But 
‘the ships from Davis’ Straits oe con- 

v 


- teary “tothe reports, ed in 
‘geferal: cumdined, aon prtees have dics 
~@eclined, and“Greenland has fallen to 24/. 
vtinantne Tictig Salat viet’ peion 
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was again at 2374. It did not exceed that 
=o above 4, or fall below 237 till the 

9th, when it was 2364, 237. It did not 
afterwards reach 237, but with a tendency 
to decline, fluctuated between 236} and 
2454, till it closed, September Bd, at 235, 
4} ; and no price is quoted till October 12th, 
when it was at 2374, ex div. On the 13th, 
2333, ex div. From that time to Wovem- 
ber 3d, it fluctuated, not rising above 2343, 
or falling below 283. The Oth and 8th it 
was at 232, 14, 1, 23 then to the 2d, be. 
tween 2444, 2334 ; then on the 10th, 2314, 
2, which is the price on the )6th, 231 
having been the lowest. ; 

THREE PER Cent. CoNsOLs —Juné 
Ist, 939, shut from 2d to July 6th, when 
they opened at 94; they have since been 

steady, without any fluctuations = 
the 16th, 934; 20th, 92; 24th, 917, 
which was the lowest, the price being ge- 
nerally above 92, not rising till Magust 
Sth to 95}; the 7th, 94}, 934. They 
continued above 93, and on September 4th 
reached 94. They did not again fall below 
93; ; reached 95 on the 20th; 95}, the 
27; arid continuing above 95 till October 
13th, when they were at 96}. ‘They have 
since been generally above 96, declining 
only occasionally to 95 and a fraction; are 
now, November 16th, 95f. 

Four per CENTS. OF 1822.— June Ist, 
1074; shut till July 6th, 106}5 17th, 
10523; 2ist, 105; above which they re- 
mained, once’ or twice reaching 108, till 
August 7th, 106. Through the whole of 
August and September seldom fell 
below 106; but it was not till Ovtober Bth 
that they rose to 107; the 18th 108, ata 
fraction above or below which, they have 
since been, and are now, November 16th, 
108 ° , 

: Soeiatin Fuwps.—The fluctuations in 
these Funds have not been so ruinous and 
sudden as in former periods. The Colom- 


bian 6 por Cent, Bonds, which were at 80 
én the Ist of June, are now 824° The 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. , renabar PK 


following works are in the press :— 
An Epa to Archdeacon Nares, V. P. 
of the al Seat of Literature, from 
R. Polwhele, an Honorary Associate, 
ig pa Plans Lrg ais of Hero- 
ucydides, enophon, chiefly 
selected from D’Anville, Reanell, Ana- 
charsis, and Gail. 
Chronicles of London Bridge. By an 
Antiquary of London. 
_A Greek Derivative Index, in ket 


Wandesingsio in Wales, 1 vol. post 8vo. 

An Estimate of the true Value of Vac- 
cination as a Security against the Smaij 
Pox. By T. M. Greenhow, 

The Good Nurse ; or Hints on the Ma- 
nagement of the Sick and Dying—in the 
Chamber and the Nursery. By a Lady. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Britton’s 
Beauties of Wiltshire was consumed in 
the fire at Mr. Moyes’s, and is reprinting. 
It will be principally devoted to North 
Wiltshire; and comprise Accounts of 
Malmsbury and Lacock Abbeys, Avebury, 
&c.; a Map of the County, and 13 En- 


gravings. 
s Ledger; a Plain 


The Housekve 
and Easy Plan of keeping Accurate Ac- 


counts of the Expenses of Housckee 
and the Elements of Domestic 


By William Kitchiner, MD. Author 
Cook’s Oracle ; to is added, “I 
Thrifty’s Essay on the of 


Rng ant Shee for aly, Hot 


Papers, by various Hands 
New South Wales, 
Chief Justice of the Sweeny 

The Sertum Cantabrigiense, 
Digest of the Tripos Lists from 1754 to 
—s bythe ‘Ree: Archdeacon Wrage. 


The Musenm, 2 Poem, Cantos I and 
II, by John Bull... , 

Odd Moments, or Time Beguiled.. : 

Mr. Britton’s Hi and A ntiquities-of 
Bath Abbey Church, with 10 En 
by J. and H. Le Keux, &c. from Draw- 
ings by Mackenzie, &c. 

The First Volume of Architectura] II- 
lustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London. By J. Britton and A. Pugin. 
It will consist of 70 Engravings, and at 
least 300 pages of letter- illustrative 











WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. . | rf 


_ Architecture, §e- 

The and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, illustrated by 24 vings, 
by J. and H. Le Keux, Sands, &c. from 
original drawings by Martin, Gandy, 
Shaw, &c. comprising a comprehensive 
Account of the See and Church, &c. By 
J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. Price 22 10s. 
Med. 4to., and 4]. 4s. Impl. 4to. 


History and Biography. 
The Life of John Buncle, Esq. By 


Tone Ame: Gent, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 
Memoirs of the Life of John Law of 
a By John Phillip Wood, sq. 


A Historical I r 
Cuseitthdhdiiees aad ae nm 
Moypteney,, Bvo. 1 a # ya 


late Emperor 


‘ Medivine and. Surgery. <@ 
An Epitome of Chemistry. 3s.6¢. 
An Explanatory Dictionary of the Ap- 


pus so Termes only ie 


Passed Conia Be dae Byo. 16s... “> adie 
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Novels and Tales. 

Walladmor, * freely translated from the 

lish of Sir of Sir Walter Scott,” and now 
translated from the German into 
Engii 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

Decision, a Tale, By Mrs. Hofland. 
Foolscap. 6s, 

The Nisters of Nansfield; a Tale for 
Young Women. By the Author of The 
aoe of Old ae al Foolscap. 8s. 
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[2mo.. 12. 1s. ne 

Rothelan, a Romance of the E 
Histories. By the Author of a pe 
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Bay Leaves. By T.C. Smith. Foolscap 
Bvo. 6s. 

Patmos, and other Poems. By James 
Edmeston. 12mo. 3s. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Robert Power. 
2 Vols, Post 8vo. 14s. 


Th 
The Duty of Famil rayer, a Sermon, 
C. J. Blomfield, DD. (now Bishop of 
ester), Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate. 8yvo. Is. 
. By The 


eA Manual of Family Pra 
Lord Bishop of Chester. T&mo, 1s. 62. ; 
fine . 3s. 

A s of “pally | Evidences of Religion, 
drawn prin + the Writings of 
Butler, Paes Boy Ma 
designed as a anual ie the 
Rev. J. Topham, MA. reap” Qs. re 

School Bible, or Scripture Narratives. 
By the Rev. S, Barrow. 12mo. 7s. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By the 
Rev. Luke Booker. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

Christian Truth Explained, in familiar 
Letters. By the Rev. C. Powlett. 8vo. 9s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. ‘»: 


The Rev. W. Birkett, to the Vicarage of South 
Tawton, Devonshire.—The Reverend Chancellor 
March, to the Prebend of Chute and Chisenbury ; 
and The Rev. W. H. Majendie, to the Prebend of 
Beaminster Prima, Salisbury Cathedral.—-The 
Rev. Frederick Charles Blackstone, to the Vicar- 
of Heckfield, Hants, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. W. Milton.—The Rev. T. H. Elwin, to 
the Rectory of Bradfield St. Clare, Suffolk, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. R. Davers.—The Rev. 
Edgar Rust, BA. to the Rectory of Drinkston, Saf- 
folk.—The Rev. W. Maddock Williams, BA. of 
Baliol Coll Oxford, pees Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Barquis © of Londonderry.—-The Rev. 
Dr. Fea, appointed Domestic Chaplain to HRH. 
the Duke empress Hon. _ South- 
well Keppel, MA. to Rectory 
Andrew. with. All “The Kev. ft Cobbal —- 
ae = 


Suffolk.—The Rev. €, Cutler, MA. to the Master- 
ship of the Free Mame = School, at Dorches. 
ter—The Rev. Thos. Mille, to the living of 
Easton and Bringhurst, yey oy 
Rev. Joshua Rowley, to the Kectory of Holton, 
Suffolk ~The Rev. Hugh Owen, DCL. Rector of 
Beccles-cum-Endygate, Suffolk, to the Vicarage of 
Rendisham, in the same county. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Seatonian Prize is ad- 
judged to the Rev. Hamilton Sidney Beresford, 

A. of Clare Hall, for his Poem on “ the Death 
of Absalom.” 

Thomas Le Blanc, Esq. LLD. Master of Tri- 
nity Hall, is elected Vice-Chancellor of this 
University for next year 
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Pie ee oe SS e ensuing —“ No yalid ar- 


fel ia tens ean Wak ate 
en rm 
a Religion.” | 
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664 Marriages—Deaths, — [Dec. 


MARRIAGES, 


Oct. 25.—At Whimple, Devon, Sir A. 
Lewin, Barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth Caroline, 
daughter of the late Wm. Buller, Esq. of Maid- 
well Hall, Northamptonshire, and niece of Jas. 
Buller, Esq. of Downes, ncar Exeter. 

30. At Croydon, by Archdeacon Law, the Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Pearce, yr son of the late Dean of 
Ely, to Elizabeth, daughter of Geo. Smith, 

M 


. MP. 

a Special Licence, at Hepburn Hall, Durham, 
George John Vernon, Esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. G. Vernon, of Sudbury Hall, in the county 
of Derby: to Miss Ellison, eldest daughter of 
—— Ellison, Esq. MP. for Newcastle upon 

yne,. 


Nov. 1. At Fulham Church, Robert Mangles, Esq. 
of Sunning Hill, Berks, to Charlotte, third 
pony | ed of Rear Admiral Ross Donelly, of Sus- 
sex House, Hammersmith. 

2. At Marylebone Church, John Skelton, Esq. of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, to Elizabeth Jane, only 
daughter of Col. Pritchard, Royal Artillery. 

— At Marylebone Charch, Henry, son of the Hon. 
Matthew Fortescue, to Caroline, danghter of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Bart. 

— By Special Licence, at West Grinstead Park, 
Sussex, the seat of Sir Walter Burrell, MP. tor 
that county, by the Hon. and Rev. Lord Erskine, 
Gabriel Shaw, Esq. to the Hon. Frances Erskine, 
eldest daughter of the Rt. Hon. Lord Erskine. 

— At Hartshead, Yorkshire, Charles John Brand- 
ling, Esq. of the 10th Royal Hussars, to Hen- 
rietta, youngest daughter of Sir George Army- 
tage, Bart. of Kirklees, in the same county. 

9—At Uakenham, near Norwich, Capt. W. 
Bragge, of the 3d Light Dragoons, to Margaret, 
second daughter of James Goodeve Sparrow, 
Esq. of Gosfield-place, Essex. 

— At Marylebone Chureh, Mr. Thomas Langham, 
of Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, second 
son of Mr. John Langham, of Newton Harcourt, 
Leicestershire, to Miss Frances Brooks Young, 
only daughter of Mr. E. T. Young, Coleman- 
street. 

— At Newcastle-under-Lyme, James Smith, Esq. 
one of the Magistrates of that place, to Eliza, 
voungest daughter of the late John Clewes, 
Esq. formerly an Alderman of that Borough. 

11. At Gwennepp, Cornwall, Joseph Moore, Esq. 
MD. of Lincoln’sinn-Fields, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of J, Esq. of Scorrier- 
hoase, in that county. 

i8, At St. Pancras*Charch, Arthur Taylor, Esq. 
youngest son of John Taylor, Esq. of Norwich, 
to Elizabeth Emily, youngest daughter of the 
late Commissioner Lane, of his Majesty's navy, 
ahd niece of John Hunter, Esq. Huoter-street, 
Brunswick-square. 

— At Marylebone-church, James Weale, Esq. of 
York-buildings, Baker-#treet, to Susan Caro- 
line, eldest daughter Bye Ellis, Esq. of 
Weymouth.street, Portfand-place. 

20. At Marylebone-church, Robert M‘William, 
Esq. of Furnival’s-inn, to Charlotte, daughter 
and Co-heiress of the late Wm. Horsfall, Esq. 
of Norfolk-street, and of Wath, Yorkshire. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh (Nov. 3.) the Right Hon, the Earl 
of Glasgow, to Julia, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


ABROAD. 

At Paris, at the chapel of the British Ambassador, 
Henry RK. Bagshawe, Esq. second son of Sir W. 
Bagshawe, Bart. of the Oaks. Derbyshire, to 
Catherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John 
Gunning, Esq. late of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

At Paria, (Oct. 14), at the British Ambassador's 
Wm. Duncan Godfrey, Esq. eldest son of Sir 
John Godfrey, Bart. of “Kiteoleman Abbey, 
Ireland, to Mary, daechter of John Coltsman, 
Esq. of Flesk Castle, Killarney. 

At Corfu (Oct. 19), Capt. Holmes, of the 9@th 
Light Iofantry, 40 Amelia, eldest daughter of 
Major Gen. Sir Patrick , 

By Special Licence, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. P. Cortlandt Anderson, of the Hon. Bast 


India Company's ama | service, to Lucr, 
| daughter of Harry Young, Esq. of Mae 


At Lansanne (Nov. 2.) Thomas Medwin, Esq. late 


of the 24th to Anne Henri Coin- 
de ragoons, enrictta, Coin 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 14.—At Earl's Terrace, Kensington, Mrs. 
M‘Arthur, widow of the late Col, M‘Arthur, in 


her 74th year. 

17. Elizabeth, wife of John Cobbold, Fsq. of 
ar hatgeee A onto a lady well known for her 
various nments, and as a cultivator ani! 
patroness of Literature and the Fine Arts. 

22. At Dullingham-house,Cam Lieat.-Gen . 
Christopher Jeafferson, in bis y : 


. ear. 
‘25. Mrs. Jackson, widow of the late W. Jackson, 


Esq. Deputy Commissary-Gen. to the Forces. 
ff, Hopwell-ball, Derbyshire, Thomas Pares, 


4. 

28. tn Sloane-street, Chelsea, Mrs. Smith, widow 
of the late Col. George Smith, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

29. At Beaumont Cote, near Lancaster, aged 55, 
Thomas Butler, Esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas 2Lutler, Rector of Bentham and Whit- 
tington, and nephew of the late Alex. Butler, 
Esq. of Kirkland-hall, in the same county. 


a 3.—At Hastings, in his 47th year. Sir W. 

oung, 

3. In his 63d year, Wm. Cottee, Esq. of Beau- 
mont-place, Shepherd's Bush. 

— Lately, Wm. Viliers, Esq. of Worsley-green, 
oem senior Magistrate of Birming- 

am. 

4. At Torquay, Devon, Catherine Maria, wife of 
the Hon. Abraham A. Hely Hutchinson, one of 
the Commissioners of Customs for the United 
Kingdom. 

5. At Margate, the Dowager Lady Dryden of 
Canous Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

8. At Portswood-house, Hants, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late Count Dupont. 

— At Sandgate, Kent, Sophia, wife of. Henry 
Merrick Hoare, Esq. of York-place, Portman- 


square. 

9—In Upper Montagu-street, Montagu > 
George Thomas Bulkeley, Esq. y of 
Lisbon, aged 85. 

— At Samuel Smith’s, — MP. Berkeley, Major- 
Gen. T. Carey, of the 3d Regt. Guards. 

10. At Esher, Surrey, in her 82d year, Elizabeth, 
relict of Major Abingdon, of Cobham, im the 
same county. 

13. At Copt-hal!l, Hendon, Thomas Nicholl, Esq. 
formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 70th Ret. 

17. In Hatton-garden, aged 7], Daniel Eliason, 
ue formerly of the firm of Geidsmid, Son, and 


IN SCOTLAND. 
ss | ma (Nov, 4.) Dr. Andrew Graham, aged 
4 


IN IRELAND. 
At Dublin (Oct. 30), the Rev. C. Maturin, Curate 
of St. Peter’s, Dublin, author of Bertram, Mel- 
moth, aud many other popular productions. 


ABROAD. 

At St. Addresse, Normandy (Oct. 21), aged 70, 
Robert Charles Dailas, Esq. formerly of the 
Island of Jamaica, and author of the of 
the Mareon War, Perceval, Aubrey, and ot 
novels, and of the Recollections of the Life of 

At od lige (Oct. 27), Alex. Ramsay Robinson 
Esq. eee 

In the Island of New Providence, West Indies, 
Captain W. RB. kins, Commander of His 

_ Majesty’s ship, Helicon, ; 

At Florence, Capt. Donald. Macalister, of Loup 
and Torresdale, in his 54th ‘ 

At Kandy, the Hon. Sir John Drizies, Bart. mem- 
ber of bis Majesty’s Council Kozloes ang 


President and First Commissioner of Govern- 
ment in the Kandyan Provinces. iA .e 

















